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HIS  OWN  STORY 
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lA  CENTS 


restores  white  woodwork 


Finger  marks  and  dust  deposits— how 
dingy  they  can  make  white  paint! 


erase  an  obstinate  finger  mark  that  resists 
floods  of  plain  water! 


Bon  Ami  is  a  metal  polish,  too,  and 
a  window  cleaner.  It  cleans  without 

scouring  or  scraping  or  grinding 

or  scratching. 

T  wenty-two  years 
old,  but,  like  the  ^ 

new-hatched  v 

chick.  Bon  Ami  A  V 

‘Hasn't  scratched  ^ 


You  mustn’t  use  coarse,  gritty  soaps 
or  powders  to  scour  that  grime  away — 
they  would  scour  off  the  white  paint  too. 


Did  you  ever  try  Bon  Ami  on  white 
paint.?  It  dissolves  the  grime  like  magic 
and  restores  the  fresh  white  new  look. 
Frequently  one  magic  sweep  of  the  cloth, 
W’et  with  a  little  Bon  Ami  lather,  will 
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One  of  the  Masters  of  Success  Tells 
How  It  Was  Done 

The  **  Victor**  Points  Out  What  the  Magazines  Have  Done  for  It 


XCE  in  a  while  somebody  whom 
every  one  knows  “stands  up  in  meet¬ 
ing”  and  sp>eaks  right  out  the  inti¬ 
mate  things  we  all  have  wanted  to 
understand. 

Such  a  thing  happened  the  other  day  in  one 
of  the  speeches  at  the  international  convention 
of  advertising  men  in  Baltimore,  when  Mr. 
H.  C.  Brown,  advertising  manager,  spoke  as 
the  representative  of  the  Personality  back  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine. 

Every’  magazine  reader  has  long  been  famil¬ 
iar  with  that  engaging  and  dominant  Person¬ 
ality  back  of  the  Victor.  Especially  the 
readers  of  Everybody’s,  where  he  has  been 
telling  his  impressive  story  everj’  month  for 
ten  full  years. 

The  fascination  of  the  picture-story  of  the 
Victor,  incessantly  re-told  with  fresh  variety, 
has  made  the  man  responsible  for  it  all  worth 
listening  to  when  he  takes  us  into  his  confi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Brown’s  sjieech  was  on  “Magazine 
.Advertising,”  as  distinct  from  advertising  in 
other  kinds  of  mediums.  It  was  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  what  the  national  maga¬ 
zines  had  done  in  making  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  world  want  the  Victor. 


Here  are  a  few  vital  quotations  from  that 
careful  address: 

“^T^HE  success  of  the  Victor  undoubt 
J.  edly  owes  much  to  magazine  adx  ertising, 
“From  the  small  beginning  our  advertisiiig 
appeared  exclusively  in  the  magazines,  aad 
every  expansion  of  our  advertising  appro¬ 
priation,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  when  a  regular 
campaign  was  started  in  the  newspapers,  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  extending  our  magazioe 
advertising. 

'“As  an  aid  to  establishing  distributing 
points  in  all  the  great  cities — the  magazints 
accomplished  just  exactly  what  we  contem¬ 
plated.  Our  salesmen  went  into  cities  to  place 
our  goods  on  sale  with  the  music  stores'  piano 
dealers,  department  stores,  etc.,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  magazine  advertising  (if  only  on 
these  dealers)  was  so  productive  that  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  establishing  a 
good  dealer  in  practically  every  city  where  we 
needed  one. 

“We  look  upon  magazine  advertising  as  a 
kind  of  a  foundation  on  which  our  distribution 
has  been  built,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
foundation  on  which  our  massive  factories 
stand;  and  while  there  are  other  good  adver¬ 
tising  mediums  being  used  exclusively  that  are 

(Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pa^e  4)  I 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Equipped  with  the  exclu¬ 
sively  Columbia  tone- 
control  leaves,  insulated 
continuous  tone-chamber, 
metal  motor  board,  bayonet- 
joint  tone-arm,  speedom¬ 
eter,  needle  cups,  push 
button  hinge  lock  release 
on  the  lid  and  the  new 
No.  6  Columbia  reproducer. 


The  new  Columbia 
Grafonola  FAVORITE 
$50. 


Here  illustrated  in  its  new 
form,  better  worthy  of  its 
favorite  name  and 
reputation  than  ever  before. 


You  can  hear  all  the  great  artists  of  all  the  world  without 
one  exception  on  any  Columbia  Grafonola:  and  those  whose 
portraits  appear  above  are  a  few  of  those— by  no  means  all — 
who  make  records  especially  for  the  Columbia. 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  play  at  least  one  record  by  each  of 
these  artists.  All  Columbia  records  can  be  played  on  Victor  talking 
machines.  Likewise,  all  Columbia  instruments  will  play  Victor  records. 


ORAPHOPHONE  company.  Box  211,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

of  He  talking  machine  industry.  Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art.  Osvners  of  the  fundamental  pat- 
its.  Latest  manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  U'orld.  Dealers  and  prospecth'e  Dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter 
<“^<1  free  copy  of  our  book,  "‘Music  Money."  PRICES  IN  CANADA  PLUS  DUTY.  .Manufacturers  of  the  Dictaphone. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  \!aga2ine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \-isiting  your  dealer. 
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One  of  the  Masters  of  Success  Tells  How  It  Was  Done 


undoubtedly  producing  excellent  results,  I  am 
firm  in  my  belief  that  they  would  produce 
greater  results  if  supported  by  a  campaign 
of  national  publicity  in  the  magazines 

“Don’t  let  me  convey  to  you  the  impression 
that  magazine  advertising  alone  and  unsup¬ 
ported  has  accomplished  all  the  results  we 
have  secured  to  ourselves.  Every  single  piece 
of  magazine  advertising  we  have  ever  placed 
has  simply  sounded  the  key-note  of  our  mo¬ 
tives,  and  ev^ery  bit  of  our  selling  energy  has 
always  followed  closely  in  its  wake. 

“Our  magazine  advertising  is  greater  to-day 
than  ever  before. 

“Just  to  emphasize  our  own  belief  in  the 
efficiency  of  go^  advertising,  let  me  recall  an 
incident  that  happened  during  the  financial 
scare  of  1907. 

“With  the  executive  board  of  our  company 
I  sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  office  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  agents  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  an  emergency  that  threatened  serious 
curtailment  in  the  sales  of  many  established 
lines  of  merchandise. 

“Following  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
officers,  $287,000  was  added  to  the  regular 
appropriation  and  made  immediately  available 
for  extending  our  magazine  advertising. 

“The  wisdom  of  this  move  was  absolutely 


proven  when  the  Victor  Company  held  its 
sales  up  through  these  panicky  times  and  went 
into  1908  facing  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  our 
factory  capiacity. 

“This  extra  appropriation  has  since  contin¬ 
ued  available  for  each  year’s  advertising,  and 
the  results  gathered  each  year,  by  which  the 
value  of  our  advertising  is  measured,  will 
undoubtedly  see  it  increased  before  any  part 
of  it  is  ever  taken  away.’’ 

IT’S  worth  while  to  sum  up  these  remarb 
in  at  least  four  brief  points: 

The  first  is  the  proved  influence  of  the 
national  magazines  up>on  the  public  in  en¬ 
dorsing  a  good  article. 

The  next  is  the  demonstrated  influence  of 
the  national  magazines  upon  the  merchants 
by  convincing  them  what  the  public  will  want 
to  buy. 

A  third  influence  is  that  a  man’s  daring  to 
invest  such  increasingly  vast  sums  in  national 
advertising  proves  his  own  confidence  in  the 
sterling  value  of  what  he  makes. 

And  a  fourth  is  the  fact  that  whenever 
“panicky  times”  come  the  wise  advertiser 
does  not  curtail, but  beats  the  panic  by  increas¬ 
ing  his  advertising. 
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Brandeis  Attacks  Price-cutting 

Favors  Price-maintenance 
Under  Competitive  Conditions 


“Price-cutting  of  the  one-priced, 
trade- marked  article  eliminates 
the  small  dealer,  and  ultimately 
ruins  the  market  for  the  article." 

“Encourage  price-maintenance 
under  proper  conditions  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  you  will  aid  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  small  dealer  against 
capitalistic  combinations." 

.‘‘The  most  intolerable  of  mo¬ 
nopolies  are  those  where  the 
price  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  where  the  dis¬ 
crimination  in  prices  is  used  op¬ 
pressively  to  annul  competition. " 


®  Cliaediut,  VuhiaKV>>*  D.  O. 


It  takes  courage  of  the  highest  order  to  stand  firm  against  uneducated  public  opinion 
— for  the  public’s  good. 

Probably  in  his  life  of  service,  I.,ouis  D.  Brandeis,  the  great  People’ s  Lawyer,  has 
never  taken  a  step  that  will  arouse  greater  coininent  than  the  following  article. 

Most  people  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  are  against  price-maintenance. 
The  consumer  thinks  it  a  device  to  make  him  pay  more;  the  merchant  feels  that  when 
he  buys  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer  they  are  his,  and  that  it  is  an  infringement  of 
his  rights  to  establish  his  selling  price. 

Careful  study  of  the  subject,  however,  shows  that  the  same  price  everywhere  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  buying  public,  the  independent  dealer  and  the  independent 
manufacturer. 

Price-cutting  on  articles  of  individuality,  Mr.  Brandeis  maintains,  would  enable  men 
controlling  vast  combinations  of  capital  to  win  local  markets  one  by  one,  and  create 
monopolies  on  the  things  we  eat  and  wear,  then  raise  the  prices  higher  than  before. 

This  article  is  published  by  a  number  of  the  leading  magazines  in  the  belief  that 
by  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  views  of  so  noted  a  foe  to  monopoly  as  Mr.  Brandeis, 
the  real  interests  of  the  enterprising  individual  manufacturer,  the  small  dealer,  and 
the  public  will  be  served. 


The  advertiaementt  in  Everybody's-  Ma^zine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Rockridge  Hall .  II 

Rugby  School  for  Boys .  20 

Rumsey  Hall .  14 

St.  Andrew’s  School .  13 

St.  John's  School .  18 

St.  Paul's  School .  18 

Shattuck  School .  41 

Somes  School .  19 

Stamford  Preparatory .  14 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School .  23 

Todd  Seminary  .  . .  41 

Tome  School .  30 

University  School  of  Cleveland  ...  38 

Vermont  Academy .  15 

Wilbraham  Academy .  13 

Worcester  Academy .  11 

Wmrall  Hall  Acad .  16 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 


Abbot  Academy .  13 

Akeley  HaU . 39 

B.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  School  Domestic  Sc.  13 

‘The  Baldwin  School .  22 

Bartholomew-Cllfton  School .  38 

Beechwood  School .  21 

Belcourt  Seminary .  29 

Birmingham  School .  21 

Bishopthorpe  Manor .  21 

Bowling  Green  Seminary .  34 

Bradford  Academy .  10 

Bristol  School .  28 

Brown  Co.  Ursulines .  39 

Brownell  Hall .  39 

Campbell  School  for  Girls .  15 

Catharine  Aiken .  15 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  ....  24 

Chappaqua  Institute .  18 

Chatham  Episcopal  Institute .  31 

Chevy  Chase  College .  29 

Colonial  School .  28 

Dwight  School  .  26 

Emma  Willard  School .  16 

Fairmont  Seminary .  28 

Fauquier  Institute .  33 

Ferry  Hall .  41 

Finch  School .  15 

Fort  Loudon  Seminary .  33 

Frances  Shimer  School .  42 

Girls  Latin  School .  30 

Girton  School .  41 

Glen  Eden .  19 

Graham  Hall .  40 

Grunston  Hall . . '.  . .  29 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS— Cont. 

Heathcote  Hall .  17 

Hillside  School .  14 

Hosmer  Hall .  28 

House  in  the  Pines .  11 

Howard  Seminary .  12 

Irwin  Hall .  28 

Kent  Pisiee  School  Oi^ .  26 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School .  17 

Laseil  Seminary .  9 

L«acbe-Wood  Seminary .  31 

Lewisburg  Seminary .  31 

Linden  Hall  Seminary .  26 

The  Loudoun .  31 

Lucia  Gale  Barber  ^hool .  29 

MacDufHe  School .  11 

Madison  Hall .  28 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  ....  29 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary .  33 

Miss  Beard's  School .  27 

Miss  Ethel  Walker's  School .  24 

Miss  Madeira's  School .  28 

Miss  Marshall's  School .  23 

Miss  McClintock's  School .  10 

Mias  Cowle's  School .  21 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^hool .  18 

Monticello  Seminary .  41 

Mount  Ida  School .  12 

Nat’l  Cathedral  School .  28 

Nat'l  Park  Seminary .  25 

Nat’l  Sch.  Domestic  Am  &  Sc.  . .  .  29 

Oak  Hall .  40 

Ogontz  School .  23 

Orton  School .  39 

Ossining  School .  17 

Penn  Hall .  24 

Phelps  School .  14 

Putnam  Hall .  20 

Randolph-Macon  Institute .  33 

Roanoke  Institute .  33 

Rye  Seminary  .  .  20 

St.  Agnes  School . 19 

St.  Anne's  School .  33 

St.  Margaret's  School.  Buffalo  ....  16 

St.  Margaret's  School.  Conn .  14 

St.  Mary's  Hall .  40 

Science  Hill  School .  37 

Sea  Pines  School . .  11 

Southern  Seminary .  33 

Stanley  College .  41 

Stuart  Hall .  31 

•'The  Elms" .  13 

"The  Gateway” .  14 

The  Ely  School .  14 

Taconic  School .  14 

Tbompson-Baldasseroni  Travel ...  15 

Tudor  Hall .  39 

Wallcourt  School .  19 

Walnut  Lane  School .  23 

Waltham  School .  13 

Washington  Seminary .  29 

Waynflete  School .  11 

Weston  School .  12 

Worcester  Domest.  ^hool ....  12 


SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Abington  Friends'  School .  21 

.\lleghany  Collegiate  Institute  ....  34 

Cazenovia  Seminary  . .  16 

Hebron  Academy .  15 

Horace  Mann  School .  15 

Oakwood  Seminary  .  20 

Pa.  State  Normal  Tr.  School .  22 

Perkiomen  Sem .  20 

Starkey  Seminary .  20 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School ...  23 

Tilton  Seminary .  15 

The  Wheeler  School .  14 

Wayland  Academy .  40 

Wyoming  Seminary .  20 

Wtlllamsport-Dicklnson  Sem .  22 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Augusta  Military  Academy .  32 

Bingham  School .  34 

Bordentown  Military  Academy  ...  26 

Charlotte  Hall  School .  30 

The  Citadel .  34 

Culver  Military  Academy .  37 

Florida  Military  Academy .  39 

Freehold  Military  School .  26 

Georgia  Military  Academy .  37 

Greenbrier  Pre8b3rterlal  School ....  32 

Kemper  Military  School .  38 

Kentucky  Military  Institute .  37 

Miami  Military  Institute .  38 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy .  17 

New  .lersey  Military  Academy  ....  26 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  ...  39 

New  York  Military  Academy .  16 

Northwestern  Military  Academy  . .  40 

Ohio  Military  Institute .  39 

Peeksldll  Academy  <  ^ .  18 


MILITARY  SCHOOLS— Com.  ^ 


Pennsylvania  Military  College . 
Porter  Military  Academy  . 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 
Staunton  Military  Academy  . . 
Tennessee  Military  Institute  . .’. 
Wenonah  Military  Academy 
Wentworth  Military  Academy . 
Western  Military  Academy 
Wilson  Mil.  Academy . 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 


Brenau  College . 

Buford  College . 

Christian  College . 

Converse  College . 

Cottey  College . 

Crescent  College . . 

Elizabeth  College . 

Forest  Park  University  .  .  . 

Hamilton  College . 

Hardin  College . 

Hollins  College . 

Howard-Payne  Colltge . 

Hood  College . 

Illinois  Woman's  College . 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women  . . . 

Martha  Washington  College . 

Maryland  College  for  Women  .... 

Mills  College . 

Milwaukee-Downer  College . 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  . 

Pa.  College  for  Women . 

Powhatan  College . 

Rockford  College  for  Women . 

St.  Mary’s . 

Sayre  College . . 

Southern  Female  College . 

Stephens  College . 

Sweet  Briar  College . 

Tennessee  College . 

Virginia  College . 

Virginia  Intermont  College . 

W  ard-Belmont . 

Wash.  College.  Wash..  D.  C . 

Wheaton  Cemege . 

Wilson  College  for  Women . 


COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Cushing  Academy .  U 

Eastern  College .  SI 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University .  It 

Pillsbury  Academy .  10 


Plilsbury  Academy .  « 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute . .  II 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


The  Calvert  School  It 

Harvard  Dental  School  II 

Indiana  Dental  College  .  M 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry  —  17 
Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy  ...  .  M 

New  Bedford  Textile  School .  I 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . .  M 


MUSICAL  COLLEGES 


American  Conservatory  of  Mutir . 
Cincinnati  Con.  of  Music  .  . 
Combs  ConservatoiT  . 

Institute  of  Musioal  Art  ... 

New  England  Conservatory 
Northwestern  Conservatory 
The  von  Ende  Music  School 
Wllson-Greene  School . 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  School . . .  H 


ELECTRICAL  SCHOOLS 
Bliss  Electrical  School .  * 


MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Ait  H 

Bryant  Sch.  Stammerers .  j 

The  Calvert  School  .  .  •  1 

Eastman  Business  School .  {: 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory .  (i 

Illinois  College  of  Photography ...  r 

Lewis  Sch.  Stammerers .  —  2 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Educ. .  ■ 

N.  W.  School  for  Stammerers .  " 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post . 2 

Pa.  College  of  Horticulture .  J 

Posse  Gymnasliim .  !• 

Sargent  School  Physical  Ed.  . ..  •  •  ■  K 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  “ 
University  of  Cblca^  Press  .  * 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Youngs  Women 

nivcn  DAY 


Home  making,  in  all  iti  phaies,  is  thoroly  taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani> 
tation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  super* 
vision  of  competent  teachers.  Regular,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art 
and  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Organ,  piano,  violin  and  voice.  Tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Address 

G.M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.D..  Principal,  114  Woodland  Road 

Auburndale, 

Massachusetts 

Ten  MUes 
From  Boston 


iLaiifll 


Massachusitts,  New  Bedford,  S2S  Purchase  Street. 

Jw  Bedford  Textile  School 

rare  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Graduates 
^  nany  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  allied 
■■Btnes.  Write  for  catalog. 

William  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


Massachl’setts,  West  Newton. 

Allen  School  ,7/ tSSlI' self-fe^SSil.^X^- 

tion  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Teacher 
for  every  6  boys.  Music,  Manual  Training,  Dramnf. 
6  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Athletic 
Field.  Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Catalogue. 


Let  the  girls’  first  piano  be  a  real  fine  piano — 

I  The  Kranich  &  Bach  Upright 

Y  Containing  the  patented  “Violyn  Plate"  which  adds  to  the  purity  and 

beauty  of  tone,  and  is  found  in  no  other  piano.  Write  for  catalog. 
kranich  a  bach  237  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Kindiy  mentiotr  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting’ yonrdealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
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MewLiglaiid  , 

Conservatory 


OF  MUSIC 


Year  opens 


ipei 

September  ISth,  1913 


Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK.  DIRECTOR 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 


Located  ia  the  ■ask  ceater  of  Aaerica.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  building, 
splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Coapkte  Corricalnm.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera, 
•wing  to  the  practical  traioiag  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in 
demand  as  teachers. 

The  tree  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  ap 
pearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  asscKiations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student 
A  Coapkte  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dranatk  DepartoeaL  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFORD.  MASS. 

Illtli  year  open.  Sept.  17th. 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merrlmae  ' 
Valley.  Extensive  (rounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of 
five  years  and  two  years’  course  tor  High  School  graduates. 
Address  Miss  EAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  PriMlp.1. 


A. 


Dummer  Academy 


South  Bs^ield 


Massachusetts 


151st  year.  35  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  beautiful  Nonh  Shore.  A  boys’  boarding  and  day  school,  small  ar.d 
democratic.  Faculty  of  nine  insures  individual  help;  your  son — not  the  class — the  unit.  Junior  School  for  bovi 
from  9  to  14.  Upper  School  prepares  for  colleges  and  technical  schools.  330  acres;  8  buildings.  Gymnasititn. 
Athletic  held.  Two  tennis  courts.  Hockey  Pond.  Salt  water  boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Addres.s  The  Secretary. 


Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  IS  Craigie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor's  d^ree  ftiven  by  the 
legislature.  Faculty  of  30  Osteopathic  ph)^icians  in  active  practice. 
j[nstn]ction  in  science  and  practice  larg^ely  individual.  Term  begins 
laloi 


Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Massathusstts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street. 


Miss  McCIintock’s  School  for  Girls 


General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Marv  Law  McClintock,  Principal. 


I  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  your  girls. 

t  The  Kranich  &  Bach  Small  Grand 


▼ 

I 


Specially 

KRANICH  &  BACH 


Dainty  in  appearance,  yet  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  concert  grand, 
doable 


for  music  students.  Write  for  catalog. 

237  Blast  23<1  Street  New  York  City 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
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WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT  : 

Klngiltj  Labor&torlM 
THnlnf  H&U 
Mtfaroa 
Swlmmlac  Pool 
IfoUt«4  Inirm^rr 
PUTlBf  Fltldi 
Modtra  Xwmltoii*! 

80th  year  bcflns 
ScM.  loth.  1913 

OMkiU  Fltld.  1-4  mu  Track,  Taanlt,  PootbaU,  BaacbaU. 

160  boys  prepared  in  last  four  years  for  31  different  colleges  and  professional  schools.  Alumni 
now  in  43  states  and  15  foreign  countries.  25  states  and  10  foreign  countries  represented  in 
enrollment.  Liberal  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  give  fine  general  education.  Faculty 
of  20  experienced  men,  including  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher.  Standards  of  scholarship  the 
highest.  School  spirit  and  atmosphere  pure,  broad  and  democratic.  Only  boys  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  admitted.  Scnolarship  aid  for  worthy  and  able  boys.  Organized  and  required  play  gives 
every  boy  benefit  of  graded  physical  training.  Material  equipment  unusually  complete  and 
efficient.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D.,  Principal,  101  Providence  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Pcrsonnlltlcs 

Genuine  heppy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Growing  inspired  by  Ntholesoine  and 
beautiful  ide^s  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refinine.  One  hunted  acres;  pine  groves,  looo  feet 
of  seashore,  jx«ies.  Hy^ene  and  morals  are  observea  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics.  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French.  German.  Spanish— native  teachers. 
All  branches  of  sL.  U  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  Instructors.  Address 
Eev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals.  P.O.Box  R.  Brewster, Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


The  MacDuftie  School 

For  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Principals: 

John  MncDnIllc  (Harvard) 

Mrs.  John  MacDnIlle  (Radcllllc) 


Beautiful  grounds.  Country  walks  and  drives. 
Howard  HaU— the  school  building. 
Mansion  House  — residence  for  younger  girls. 
Senior  House— residence  of  the  upper  class. 
Well  equipped  gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics. 

Tennis  tournaments,  horseback  riding. 

College  certificate.  General  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Write  for  year  book. 


H ASSACHVSBTTS,  Groton. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  coontry  Khool  for  your  boy.  Athletic  field  of  twelve  acres. 
Crmnauum.  Preparation  for  any  college.  Small  classes,  individ- 
al  attention.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School  ^eSli^Suld^foY^rl; 

equipment.  Large  clinics  give  each  student  unusual  opportunities 
for  practical  work.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D.  Certificates  from  recog¬ 
nized  preparatory  schools  accepted.  Caulog.  ^  ^  „ 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Massachusetts,  Norton.  (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

House  in  the  Pines 

for  girls.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  Languages— 
teachers.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Every  attention,  not  only 
to  nabiis  of  study,  but  to  each  girl’s  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  Cornish  and  Miss  Hvdr,  Principals. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rockridge  Hall  School  for  Boys 

The  fall  term  begins  Wedne^y,  Sept.  17th,  1013.  For  entrance 
requirements,  address  the  Principal, 


Teach  the  children  music  without  drudgery. 

I  The  Kr ANICH  &  Bach  Ptayer-Piano 

V  More  Mtiafactory  than  any  other  player-piano  because  its  player  action  is  designed 
sad  made  solely  and  expressly  for  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos.  Write  for  booklet. 
KRANICH  a  bach  237  Eatst  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Dr.  G.  E.  White. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  i-isiting  your  dealer. 
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EMERSON  College  of  Oratory 

EENRT  LAWKEHCE  BOUTHWICK,  Pmldrat. 

Tbe  largest  school  of  Oratory.  Literature, 
Physical  Culture,  Dramatic  Art  and 
Pedagogy  In  America.  It  alma  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
powers  In  expression,  whether  as  a 
f  creative  thinker  or  as  an  Interpreter. 
SIgk  Summer  sessions.  The  demand  for 

k  iSrpffVi  our  graduates  as  teachers  In  colleges, 

'SkSC  (^normal  and  high  schools  Is  greater  than 

opens  Tuesday.  September 

H.ARRV  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean. 
Huntlosrtou  Chambers,  IkMton,  Mass. 


Both  you  and  the  girls  will  always  enjoy  the 

♦  KRANICH  &  Player-Piano 

S  The  most  satisfactory  of  all  player-pianos  because  it  provides  adequate  means 

-  for  obtaining  every  musical  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  to  vou  the 

incentive  and  indescribable  ioy  of  personal  expression.  Write  for  booklet. 

KRANICH  A  BACH _ 237  E«ft  23d  Street  _ New  York  City 


Boeton,  MeMeehusetts  SSth  year  begins  Sept  M. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors :  Department  of  Drawing;^  and  Frank  W.  BenW 

Visiting  Instructor.  P.  L.  Hale.  F.  A.  Bosley.  W.  James.  L.  P.  Thompioa 
R.  McLellan.  A.  K.  Cross;  Department  of  Modeling— h.  L.  Fn«; 
Department  of  Design — H.  Elliott.  H.  H,  Oark,  G.  J.  Hunt.  SCHOLAI- 
SHIPS  ~  Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships.  Helen  Hambies. 
Gardner,  and  Ten  School  Scholarships.  Write  for  circular. 

Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS.  Uanarer. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  101  Institute  Road. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  year  Normal 

and  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  MmDf, 
matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  only  school  devoted  tolelr 
to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates  occupy  eicepoooil 
positions.  Address  Mrs.  F,  A.  Wethbred. 


THE  imrCHEU  IWIITARY  BOYS  SCHOM 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Scad  far  acw  year  baak 


FOR  GIRLS 

6  miles 

from  Boston 

AO  nudiet  elective. 
Preparatory;  finislung  achool. 
Admced  Elective  Counea 
for  high  Khool  graduatea. 
(^oBege  Certificale. 
Ciadualioc  from  High  School 
not  nerrwary  for  entrance. 
Pipe  orgu.  viokn,  voice  with 
NOTED  men. 

Muaic  count!  for  dipkmia. 
Swiuiag  paak  new  baildiag. 
Exceptional  opportuniliei. 


Billerica,  Mass. 

TWENTY  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

Location  unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty.  A 
preparatory  school  for  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen. 
Modem  buildings.  Extensive  improvements  in  equip¬ 
ment  this  year.  Outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasium.  One 
hundred  acres.  Table  supplied  from  school  gatdeia 
and  model  dairy. 

New  athletic  field  designed  for  every  form  of  sport, 
A  moderate  military  system.  Young  boys  of  the  seb^ 
receive  particular  attention  in  all  details. 

Limited  to  fifty  boys.  Write  for  booklet 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Headmaster,  Box  E 


The  Weston  School 
For  Girls 

43  SL  Junes  SL,  loxbary,  Boston,  Mass. 
Situated  on  a  quiet  hilltop  street,  with  large 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports. 

Special  courses  in  household  sciences  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  including  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
household  buying,  decoration,  social  customi 
and  complete  home  management.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Fits  girls  for 
life  as  well  as  for  examinations. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Mathews-Uchardsan.  A.  B.,  Principal 


OWARD  SEMINARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

25  miles  from  Boston  Ten  acres  fpr  all  oaldaor  sparts 

DBUBY  HALL  is  a  modern,  comfortable  and  attractive  home,  with  large,  sunny  rooms. 

PACKARD  BUILDING,  for  school  and  class  work,  has  been  remodelled  this  year,  with  an  outdoor  class 
room,  art  and  music  studios,  domestic  science  laboratory.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

COURSES — College  preparatory  with  certificate  privileges.  T wo  years’  course  for  hig:h  school  graduate 
Academic  course.  Unusually  thorough  work  in  household  economics,  music  and  art  is  included  in 
every  course.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Address 

MisH  SARAH  K.  l.AUGHTON.  A.  M..  Principal,  Went  BridEcwater,  Mass. 
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UTNIM  KACN  MO  MAH.  MAIN  amMCC  IN  lACKARMWP. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Sixteen  acres.  Ijnite  athletic  Held.  Outdoor  running  track.  Ail  land  and  water 
sports  carefully  supervised.  Summer  Camp  In  the  Maine  woods.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  general  courses.  Individual  responsibility  developed.  Address 
HENKT  r.  MOULTOR,  Jr  ,  Director,  or  RALPH  K.  BEABCE,  A.  M.,  Hoadmaitor 
_ 5B  King  Oaoiar  Road,  Dnxbnry,  Mass. _ 


A  School 
For  Cirlt 
23  Mile» 
from  Botton 


Abbot  Academy 


College  Preparatory 
Couree  with 
Certificate  righte. 
General  Courte 


from  Botton  General  Courte 

Founded  1828 

mtuated  In  a  famous  New  England  town.  Campus  of  23  acress  with  grove,  tennis  court  and  athletic  fields.  Four  large  buildings 
with  modern  equipment,  containing  art  gallery,  laboratories,  assembly  hall  with  new  pipe  organ,  gymnasium  and  recreation  room. 
Established  reputation  in  educational  circles  for  scholarship  and  character,  Long,  successful  history.  Modern  spirit  and  methods. 
MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Monson. 

Monson  Academy  for  Boys  0““ 

UN  graduates  have  entered  college.  Certificate  privilege.  New 
brick  and  stone  buildings.  Gymnasium,  new  athletic  fi^d.  Rate 


brick  and  stone  buildings.  Gymnasium,  new  athletic  fi^d.  Rate 
1st  Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

Henry  Franklin  Dewing,  Principal, 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  4S  Berkeley  Street. 

B.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  School  of  Domestic  Science 

Eqm))*  women  to  be  teachers  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 
Diendans,  Matrons,  Homemakers.  Model  home.  Expert  instruc- 
doo.  Moderate  cost.  Demand  for  graduates.  Address 

A.  Josephine  Forehand,  Principal. 


Massachiusbtts,  Waltham. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls 

Boston.  Primary  to  college.  Household  arts.  Ernest  work  dLod 
wholesome  play.  Outdoor  sports.  6  buildings— fireproof  dormi¬ 
tories.  Mth  year.  Address  . 

George  B.  Beaman,  Ph.  D.,  Pnnapal. 

Massachusetts,  Wilbraham. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  Boys  for  Life  and  for  College  Work.  Remodelled  Rich  Hall 
one  of  the  most  convenient,  comfortable  and  complete  dormitory 
homes  ip  New  England. 

Gaylord  W  .  Douglass,  Headmaster. 


Massachusetts,  Ashbumham. 

Codim^  Academy  Endowment  permits  all  the  advantages 
nimgh  priced  school  for  $300  a  year.  College  certificate.  Music. 
&  buildings.  New  Dormitory-.  Laboratories.  Athletic  field. 
Gyiaiiasium.  Co-educational.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Sargent  School  For  Physical  Education 
The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Sessions  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  a.  Sargen-t. 


ft  2M. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  813  Boylston  Street. 

DeMeritte  School 

Offera  exceptional  opportunity  to  boys  and  young  men  of  character 
ud  abtlity  to  prepare  for  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  For  circular  address 

Edwin  DeMeritte. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  graduates. 
Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

•  Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

EsUblished  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  dty  school  with  country  sports.  Open  air  sleeping  room.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Porter,  Principal. 


.  Beniot: 

hompiM. 

L.  Pnfl; 
CHOur 
HamUet, 


Massachusetts,  Norton.  <30  miles  from  Boston.) 

WhAflfAn  PaIIaaa  f^or  Women.  Educates  for  the  home  or 
u  ,  the  profession  of  teaching.  A.B.  dewee. 

P.ytfinu  location.  17  buildings.  100  acres.  Membership  limited, 
ubm  endowment.  Also  Wheaton  Seminar^’  courses  supervised  by 
th*  College.  Cattlog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  CkiLB,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 


Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  &hool 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  field, 
canoeing.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  individual  boy. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt, 

Headmaster. 


The  pleasing  distinction  of  having  the  very  best  is  yours  when  you  own  a 

Kranich  &  Bach  Grand  Piano 

The  perfected  development  of  generations  of  effort,  and  including  the  most  ingenious 
invention  of  modem  Piano  construction,  the  Isotonic  (Soft)  pedal.  Write  for  catalog. 
kranich  &  BACH  237  East  23d  Stroot  New  York  City 
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RUMSEY  HALL 


A  school  for  boys.  Situated  In  the  most  bcautifid'i^ 
tion  of  Connecticut.  Purest  mountain  air.  Rural  surrouad- 
ings  particularly  adapted  to  out-of-door  life  from  Sept  to 
June.  Foot  ball,  coasting,  skating,  baseball  and  field  spotti 
In  season,  under  competent  Instructors.  Prepares  speelal^or 
secondary  schools.  The  sympathetic  Influences  of  a  home  ^ 
a  discipline  formative  of  manly  character  at  the  Iropremlon- 
able  age.  No  punishment  except  that  which  touches  the  pride 
of  the  boy — the  merit  tyttem  i»  its  etsetice.  Women  to  teach 
gentleness.  Men  to  develop  tbe  stronger  bents  of  boyhood. 
Mce,  tSOO.  For  catalogue  address 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Box  K. 


rTheTaconicSchoolN 

FOR  GIRLS  1 


Lakeville,  Connecticut 

Oveiieeklng  a  BeauUlul  Lake  in  the  Berkshire  HUis 

Gir's  taught  how  to  study.  Thorough  college  prep¬ 
aration.  Music,  Art,  Literature,  Domestic  Science. 
New  gymnasium.  Tennis,  basketball  and  boating. 
Winter  sports.  Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  LILIAN  DIXON.  A.  B..  Principal 
MISS  CATHARINE  BURROWES,  A.  B.. 

^  Associate  Principal.  . 


Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses.  Intermediate  dqan- 
ment.  Music,  Art.  Resident  teacher  in  charge  of  gymnasium  ad 
outdoor  life.  Tennis,  Basket  Ball^Riding.  For  catalogue  addrea 
The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 


Connecticut,  North  Stonington. 

The  Wheeler  School  for  Bovs  and  Girls. 

TS  acres.  Athletic  fields.  Modem  buildings,  ^emres  for  coUep 
and  scientific  schools.  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Miek, 
Liberal  endowment  permits  the  best  at  moderate  rates.  Addrea 
C.  P.  Kendai-l,  PrioeqaL 


Connecticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Revnolds,  Prindial 


STAMFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

®An  ideal  home  school  on  the  cottage  plan,  fifty 
minutes  from  New  York.  Only  five  boys  of  high 
character  received  in  each  house.  We  not  only 
teach  our  boys— we  live  with  them.  Exceptionally 
strong  faculty.  Certificate  of  school  accepted  by 
leading  colics  without  entrance  examinations. 
Physical  and  athletic  training  under  supervision 
of  an  expert.  For  catalogue  address 

Alfred  C.  Robjext,  Director. 

Stamford.  Conn. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich,  Ely  Court. 


The  Ely  School 


For  Girls.  In  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York  Oty. 


CITUATED  in  an  attractive  and  healthful  New  England  town  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  country  school.  Outdoor  sports,  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Modern  equipment. 

There  is  a  happy  spirit  of  good-fellowship  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
College  Entrance  Certificate.  General  Courses.  Household  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  Literature  and  Science. 
Thirty-ninth  year  opens  Sept.  17, 1913.  For  information  address 

MUa  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO.  A.  M..  Principal 


SAINT 

MARGARET’S 

SCHOOL 


HILLSIDE 


Fonndeil  by  Klixabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

A  school  tor  girls.  In  a  picturesque  town,  one  bour  from  New  York. 

AdmiM  by  certlflcate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter  college. 
Art  Instruction.  Plea.sant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  New  school  building.  Booklets  ot 
- -  -  Vasear.  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS.  B.  L..  Smith. 


MARGARET  R.  BRF.NDI.INGF.R.  A.  B. 


I  For  the  Hard  Usage  given  by  Children  you  need  the 

•  KrANICH  &  Bach  Player-Piano 


More  durable  than  others  because  its  playing  mechanism  is  designed  solely 
and  expressly  for  the  piano  in  which  it  is  used.  Write  for  catalog. 

ANICH  &  BACH  237  Eaat  23d  Street  New  York  City 
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XLbc  Institute  of 
fiftusical  Hrt 

ot  tbe  ditis  ot  ‘Mew  li?orh 

FMANK  DAMROSCH,  Dlractor 


MAIN  BUILDINO 

b  toothlll!)  of  White  Mountains.  7  buildings.  Including 
110.000  gymnasium  and  new  dining  hall.  Separate  dorml- 
torln  lor  young  men  and  women.  Athletic  fields.  Prepares 
tor  college  or  business.  Music,  art,  elocution.  Manual 
mlnl^.  Special  courses  for  High  School  graduates.  Home 
oeooomlcs.  Including  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Domestic 
Science.  Moderate  rates. 

Choose  Cottese  For  Youns  Boys 
litirely  distinct  building.  Number  limited.  All  advantages 
o(  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  House 
■other.  All  expenses  $350.  For  Information  of  either 
department  address 

Ism  L  fusr:».  38  Schccl  $t..  Tann,  N,  H. 


Ntw  Hampshire,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unanal  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 
I  Uhdyear  opens  Sept.  ITtli,  1913.  Catalogue  and  views.  Address 
Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Brookfield  Center. 

'  The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

htkyear.  2  hours  from  New  York.  A  wholesome  life  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Berkshires.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  individual  de- 
relo|»ent.  Separate  room  for  each  boy.  50  acres.  Gymnasium, 
i  Terms  FM.  Booklet.  Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Prin. 


A  Connecticut,  Windsor. 

^  The  Campbell  School  l!’rag«: 

UHvM  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Careful  supervision  of 
study.  Regular  courses.  Special  work  in  Music,  Art, 
Elocution.  Domestic  Science. 

AH. Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Principals. 


Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a  Lower  School  for 
Toimt  boys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application,  with 
iUrwes  of  those  who  know  intimately  the  School’s  work  and 
doncter.  George  C.  St.  John,  Headmaster. 


Connecticut,  Stamford 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Giru. 

Number  limited.  45  minutes  from  New  York.  College  certificate. 
General  courses.  All  outdoor  sports.  Address 
His.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan  (A.B.Wellesley),  Prin. 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

Hopkins  Hall 

^  endowed  school  for  girls.  ISO  acres  overlooking  Lake  Cham- 
^ain.  Modem  buildings.  Outdoor  sports.  Upper  and  lower  school. 
Cdl^e  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Write  for  circular. 

Miss  Ellen  Seton  Ogden,  Princixial. 

Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

b  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education. 

attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  colleges.  Lower 
>™ol  for  younger  boys.  Terms,  $400-$500. 

George  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 


Vermont,  Barre,  Box  7. 

Goddard  CtAtninarxr  I"  the  Green  Mountains.  College 
wauarn  oeminary  entrance  certificate.  General  Course. 
Hum.  StateTeacher’sTraining  Course  Domestic  Science  Course, 
topnumt  equals  that  of  high-priced  schools.  Modem  Buildings. 
Gymnasium.  Athletic  Field.  $250  a  year. 

Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Lift.  D.,  Prindial. 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Conducted  solely  In  tbe  Interests  ot  higher  musical  education. 
It  provides  students  ot  natural  ability  and  earnest  purpose  a 
thorough,  complete  ana  comprehensive  education  In  music 
without  going  abroad.  The  Operatic  Department  Is  carried  on 
la  close  aflllatloB  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  Institute  commands  tbe  services.  In  all  departments,  of 
teachers  ot  the  highest  excellence,  whose  private  terms  would 
be  prohibitive  to  most  students.  Tuition  tees  are  moderate 
and  uniform.  Application  should  be  made  previous  to  Oct. 
1st  to  insure  consideration.  Catalogue  and  full  Information 
on  request.  Address 

Bax  SBO,  MO  CISHWmont  Avanua,  Naw  Yarlc 


Horace  Mann  School 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

For  boys  and  girls.  75  instructors.  Kindergarten,  Elemen¬ 
tary,  High,  offering  unrivaled  advantages  to  residents  of 
Greater  New  Yora,  New  athletic  field. 

Afternoon  study-hours.  Affiliated  activities  in  music, 
athletics,  dramatics  and  public  speaking.  Physical  education 
building  open  on  Saturday.  Special  attention  to  college 
preparation. 

“For  the  first  time  a  child  may  enter  the  kindergarten  and  go 
forward,  in  unbroken  course,  until  he  passes  out  into  the  world  with 
the  highest  honors  of  a  modem  university.”— PreWe’x/  Butler  of 
Columbia  University. 

Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.  Term  begins  Sept.  22nd.  For 
information  address 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  Supt., 

Broadway  and  ISOtli  Street,  New'  York,  N.  \', 

TRa  vnn  Fnd^  pre-cminenl  censcrvalory  in 

1  ne  von  America.  rccagnlM^  by  the  great 

School  or  Music  huHcr  sdM4te  al  EHrape.  The 

AA  vkT  •.  oe^L  ca.  faculty  of  celebrated  artists  and 

44  Weal  ooth  St.  teachers  includes  Hans  van  den 

New  York  Burg,  Herwegh  von  Ende,  Lud¬ 

wig  Hess,  H^ene  Maigille,  Jean 
Marie  Mattoon,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Harry  Rowe  SheUey, 
Adrienne  Remenyi,  Louis  Stillman,  Sigismond  Stojowslci,  Fer¬ 
nando  Tanara,  Anton  Witek,  Vita  W  itek.  From  beginning  to 
Concert  Stage  orOpera.  Piano, Violin,Cello,etc.;  Voice, Opera; 
Theory,  Composition,  etc.  IVrite  Dept.  E  for  Catalt^e. 


New  York  City,  63  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


Maine,  Hebron. 

Hehron  Academy 

Founded  in  1804.  A  Maine  school,  with  modem  methods  and 
modem  teachers.  For  boys  and  girls.  Send  for  catalogue. 

William  E.  Sargent,  Litt.  D.,  Principal. 


Europe. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Tompson- Baldasseroni  School,  13th  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  study,  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec'y,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Moses  Brown  School  tYor'fo?’’°c°olreJe‘'°?n“l\ffii 

school.  Athletic  fields  and  gymnasium  with  swimming  i>ool.  Lower 
School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys.  Graded 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


A  Quid's  Natural  Love  for  Music  may  be  most  easily  developed  with  the 

•  KraniCH  &  Bach  Upright  Piano 

I  Its  wonderfully  superior  qualities  of  tone  and  action  will  interest 

the  novice  and  charm  the  professional.  Write  for  catalog. 
UtANICH  &  BACH  237  Easat  23d  Street  New  Yoi^  City 
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'  New  Academic  Bundlns,  Barracks, 

Men  Hall  and  Gjrmnaslum,  comprislns  the  most  complete 
firtproof  Military  School  plant  In  the  United  States.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  In  the  Hudson  River  Highlands.  Certificates  accepted  by  all  colleges. 

Practical  Commercial  Course,  with  large  Shops,  Laboratories,  etc. 

SUMMER  SESSION.  Special  course  and  traintngforWest  Pointcandidates.  Regular  Army 
Officer  and  Military  Equipment  from  War  Department  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Cadet  Band. 
(Special  rates  to  good  musidans.)  All  Athletic  Teams,  Fencing,  Boxing,  etc. 

BARD  HALL,  special  department  for  boys  under  14.  For  catalogue  addreu  Tux  PusmEXt 


v.>..ir- 


FIVE  MILES  FROM  WEST  POINT 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


Cazenovia 


Seminary 

A  Preparatory  School  for  Boya  and  Girl* 


On  Owabgena  Lake;  a  healthful  environment 
1^  feet  above  sea  level.  Eighty-eighth  year. 
Of  our  faculty  of  twelve  college  graduates, 
seven  have  done  graduate  work,  while  four 
have  studied  abroad.  High  standard  of  college 
preparation.  Music.  Art,  Oratory.  Famous 
Alumni.  Moderate  rates  and  special  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents  made  possible  by  endowment.  Terms 
$X0.  For  catalogue  address 
Charles  Drake  Skiaaer.D-D.,  PresMeat,  Box  B 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


We  make  a  special  study  c 
the  young  boy  problem  a 

well  as  those  relating  to  the  education  i 


older  Mudents.  We  take  a  limited  number  of  youii|ki> 
from  7  years  of  age  upward,  giving  them  an  individwl 
uninterrupted  training  in  education,  character  and 
up  to  college  peparatory.  Our  instructors  are  specially  hi 
Located  in  the  country  on  the  Hudson,  25  miles  fioa 


Located  in  the  country  on  the  Hudson,  25  miles  fioa 
York,  600  ft.  elevation.  Three  large  fully  equipped  bvl 
ings;  another  will  be  ready  this  coming  term.  A  sepa 
house  for  younger  boys.  All  sports,  gymnasium  and  ^ 
field.  Ilusbated  catalogue  on  request. 

Repton  ^hool 

Box  C — 3,  Tanrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


Emma  Willard  School 

For  Girls 


On  the  hills  4Mft.  above  the  city  of  Troy.  Four  beautiful  new, 
fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Campus  SS 
acres.  Tennis  courts,  hockey,  hasketbalL  Gymnasium,  svilh 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys.  Resident  nurse.  A  broad 
variety  of  work,  including  college  preparation  and  courses 
for  gins  not  going  to  college.  Special  advantages  in  Music 
and  Art.  Practicu  coiusesTn  Domestic  Science.  Certificate 
admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 


J.OIUI,,,,  KIIU  Ml.  nVIJWMC  ^UUCUCS. 

IHustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Mias  ELIZA  XZLLA8.  Ph-B.,  Principal. 
Troy.  N.  T. 


Rensselaer 


EsUMitkd  Iga 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


SjU'To!  Institute 


Courses  in  Civil  Ewneering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E) 
nd  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Also  ■special  cou^ 


Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  shovinf 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildinfs 
and  campus,  apply  to  ^ 


New  YORK,  Peekskill. 

Worrall  Hall  Academy  Military  48  Years. 

A  home  school  where  careful  attention  is  given  each  boy.  In  the 
healthful,  piauresque  Higlilands  of  the  Hudson.  Academic  and 
business  courses.  Primary  Department,  special  feature.  Terms 
moderate.  Address  Prinopal. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

St.  Margaret’s 

Two*yeEn’  course  for  high-school  ^duates.  Special  advantafe 
music,  art,  expression,  domestic  saence.  Large  g>’ninasiam.  J’ 
of-door  sports.  Resident  pupils  limited  to  twenty.  Tenn^ 
$750.  Miss  Eva  Macintosh  Davidson,  Prin. 


Even  the  children  will  recognize  the  superiority  of 

»  The  KrANICH&BACH  Upright  Piano 

0  Its  patented  and  exclusive  features  produce  improvement  in  tone 

and  action  which  appeals  to  every  piano  buyer.  Write  for  catalog. 
KRANICH  &  BACH  237  Eiaat  23<i  Street  New  York  City 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  York 


This  school  has  been  Buccetsful  in  combining  a  high  grade  of  scholarahip  with  exceptional  social 
advantams.  Academic,  Music,  Art  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Post  Graduate  and  Special 
Work.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Modern  buildings,  beautiful  grounds,  and  location 
only  one  hour  from  New  York.  Gymnasium.  Separate  house  for  Yoimger  Girls. 

46th  Year.  Year  Book  of  School  sent  on  request. 

Prinelpal,  PLARA  O.  FULLKR,  Asaeciete  Prfnelpal,  MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE. 


Ossining 

School 

For  Girls 

OMining-on-Hudson 
New  York. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ^ 

FOUNDED  1814.  Ouining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 

A  splendid  combination  of  school  and  home  where  character  is  the  real 
goal.  Gives  boys  a  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Situ 
ated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Hudson  River  country,  31  miles  from 
New  York.  Extensively  equipped.  Sound,  reasonable  military 
Manual  Training  Courses.  Many  social  advantages.  Physical  Culture. 

Large  Gymnasium. 

Mount  Pleasant  Hall  for  Boys  under  13 


SUMMER  CAMP  in  the  Berkshires,  under  Mr.  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  for 
fail  t  ri  I  under  15.  For  rate,  without  extras,  write  to 

of*  181*4  CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE,  Box  Sll 


MdnlillS  Schools  John’s  School 

”*****^*SS>y  N.  m»  successful  and  hiehly  beneficial  military  training,  re- 

Beautiful  and  H.althful  Country  Location  "‘Fort'S  T«r,°‘r^»lV 

Ilf  povemment  as  “Distinguished  Institution,”  the  supreme  honor  mnted.  All  the  influences  of  a  well-regulated  family  life. 
Verbeck  HaU  Separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to  14.  Watchful  care  and  attention.  «rr*nn«?e^ar  n _ _ a.  n _ t 


Vatchful  care  and  attention. 


WM.  VERBECK,  President. 


Young  folks  going  to  school 
should  take  stout  luggage  with 
them — the“Likly”kind  that  “asks 
no  favors  of  the  baggage  man.” 


Here’s  a  handsome  “Likly”  Oxford 
Bag  of  special  “Likly”  desi^.  Notice 
the  inside  pockets.  Comes  in  a  wide 
range  of  leathers  and  prices.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Write  Henry  Likly  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  free  catalog. 


^  "LliCLY”LUGGAGE 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

TJe  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  collies. 
Course,  Music,  Domestic  Mence.  New  gymnasium.  Dor- 
■tory  lor  very  young  girls.  Principals:  The  Misses  Hyde, 

_ Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  R. _ 


New  York,  Scarsdale 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  metropolis.  Faculty  of  sixteen 
instructors.  Suiterior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing.  Health¬ 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 


lb 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York — Continued 


"Oac  of  the  best  preparaforir  iastffatieas  la  fbc 
cooatrf."— President  Schurman  of  CorneO. 

The  success  of  its  graduates,  t>oth  in  cohege  and  busi¬ 
ness  life,  has  kept  Cascadilla  in  the  front  rank  of  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  lor  more  than  40  years,  Cascadilla  offers  a 
thorough  scholastic  training,  congenial  living  and  social 
arrangements  and  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  physical 
development  The  equipmentis  extensive  and  up  to  date. 
A  well-chosen  site  overlooking  Lake  Cayuga  within  the 
shadow  of  Cornell— one  of  beauty  and  health.  Snial 
classes. 

Prepares  boys  lor  all  colleges  and  business  life.  Certifi¬ 
cate  privilege.  Athleticfield.recreation  building.thoroughly 
‘  equipped  gymnasium.  Navy  outfit  of  rowing  machines 
shells,  etc.  Registration  1912-13  from  24  states  and  7 
foreign  countries.  Farm  of  150  acres.  Terms  $675  to 
$775.  Write  for  catalogue.  Address 

C.  V.  PAISEU.  AJI..  rrlaclpal.  Ithaca.  New  Ytrk. 


ence.  New  York  City  Annex.  European 
class  for  travel  and  study. 

A  thoroughly  modem  school  with  one 
teacher  to  three  pupils,  and  otter- 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  i8  mila 
from  New  York.  Buildings  completely  equipped.  (lymnisnm, 
swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  any  college « 
scientific  school.  Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  department. 


A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R.  MARSH.  Headmaster.  Box  40.  Garden City.Ll 


s 


Offers  a  qoidc  aad  thorough 
preparatioB  lor  college. 

Military  drill.  Parental  disci¬ 
pline.  Oymnaaium  (graded 
training),  swimming  pool,  ath¬ 
letic  field  of  five  acres,  tennis,  golf. 
liiOO  a  year  covers  all  expenses. 
Junior  Hall,  a  .separate  school  for  boys 
under  13.  Send  today  for  catalogue. 
tev.W.A.RANNEY.  A.«.,Pd-B..Prln.,  Ot8liiUit-eii-aiidlon,N.Y. 


Send  her  away  with  a  “Likly” 
Wardrobe  Trunk.  The  clothes  Aanjs; 
in.  They  stay  yfa/ in  travel.  Wrinkles 
are  impossible. 


There  are  over  UK)  models  and  fin¬ 
ishes  of  “  Likly”  Wardrobe  T runks  to 
select  from.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  to  you.  Priced  from  S23  upward. 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

^  Valhalla.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.  ■■ 

A  Friend^  School  for  Girls  (with  separate  departments  for 
Sets  sexes  under  14  years  In  care  of  Home  Mother).  43nl 
year.  Beautiful  new  buildings,  70  acres.  SOO  ft.  altitude,  'a 
miles  from  New  York.  $300  to  $375.  Primary.  Preparstoty. 

Commercial,  Manual  Training, 
m^jc  Scleooe  and  Muele  Degt. 

R.  R.  Rlnb.  Dbwlw 


PEEKSKILL 

ACADEMY 

FommM  1833.  p^bJiai.  New  Ysrk.  AKfitery  stsce  1857. 

I  In  the  last  seven  years:  I 

Enrollment  increased  100  per  cent:  New  ■ 
Buildinf^s  ( $125.000 )  erected:  separate  I 
Junior  S:ho^  for  youne  boys  (10-13)  estab-  I 
lished;  and  not  a  sinj^U  failurt  in  collent.  I 

JO™  0-  BUCHER.  A.II.,  sr  f  „  .  .  . 
Address  CHARLES  A.  ROBINSON.  Pk.D.  I  PraoRsI* 


St.  John’s 
School 


J 


For  Boys 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


SIS  buys  this  luxurious  Oxford  Bag. 
It  is  handsomely  made,  with  extra-stout 
corners,  plaid  serge  lining,  and  a  series 
of  waterproofed  ptockets  inside  for  toilet 
articles.  A  bag  to  be  proud  of. 


Look  for  the  diamond-shaped 
“Likly”  trade-mark  on  every  piece  of 
which  “asks  no  favors  of 
the  baggage  man.” 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
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New  York— Continued 

01en 

A  Boarding  School  for  Girls 
In  the  Highlands 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science.  Outdoor  life  a  sptcialty. 
Horseback  riding, coasting, skating,  games. 


Horseback  riding, coasting, skating,  games, 
dancini;,  physical  culture.  Sight-seeiH^  in 
Nnv  }  ork  City.  No  entrance  examinations. 
Ideal  climate.  Three  buildings;  twelve 
acres.  I^lect,  limited  membership.  Refined 
home  life;  training  in  morals  and  manners. 
For  illustrated  booklet  address  the  Director, 
Dr.  Frederic  Marti.n  Townsend. 


TERMS :  .  .  $600  a  year 


IRVING 

I  SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS  TarrytomHW-lliidson,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beautiful, 
historic  “  Irving  ”  country.  76th  year.  22  years 
nnder  present  Head  Master.  New  site  and  build¬ 
ings,  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Individual  as  well  as  class  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  PooL  New  Gymnasium 
leady  this  fall. 

fawner  Caasp,  lantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Mills,  Cana. 

lUO  feet  altitude.  Address 

^■.FURMAN,  A.  M..  Hoad  Maator, Boi  Ml  4 


the  east  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Aurora— a  region  rich  in 
kistahe  interest  —  is  Wallcourt  —  an  ideal  schom  for  girls. 

fck(althiulness,  its  picturesque  position,  near  one  of  the  beau- 
I  Five  Finger  Lakes;  its  proximity  to  Ithaca  and  Auburn— 
Wms  of  educational  and  historic  interest,  make 

Wallcourt 

Miff  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls 

(Fonnerly  the  Wells  School) 

Aurora,  Lake  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

iBcspeciaUy  desirable  school  for  the  preparation  for  any  collie, 
la  ecrtificite  admits  students  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, Wells, 
md  Mt.  Holyoke.  General  Academic  Course  for  those  not  in- 
Wding  to  enter  college.  Special  courses  in  Art,  Music  and 
nytical  Training.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boating,  tennis,  field 
ko^y  and  track  work.  A  limited  number  of  pupils  makes  early 
Niatration  desirable.  For  illustrated  catalogue  address 
MISS  ANNA  R.  GOLDSMITH,  A.  B..  Prinolpal 


coUege  ■  Nkw  York,  Albany. 

epaitniest  |  gt.  Agoes  School  foT  Girls 

t  1  ■  fotnoled  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  1870. 

i  *“  college  preparatory  courses.  Certificate  privilMes. 

f  3?^  oourse  for  advanced  pupils.  Music  and  Art.  New  athletic 
g City  1-1  *“*00  pounds.  Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Head  of  School. 


RIVERVIEW 

is  a  home  for  the  development  of 
the  better  kind  of  boys.  ^The  in¬ 
struction  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  equipment  modem — that  is  why 
its  influence  makes  for  manhood. 
Scientific  development  of  the  body 
under  trained  directors.  ^  Riverview  is 
looking  beyond  the  college  entrance 
examinations.  ^  Seventy-seven  years 
of  consecutive  management  have  given 
the  school  an  exceptional  knowledge 
of  Boys,  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  make  this  school  a  positive 
influence  for  a  better  manhood. 

For  catalogue,  address 

C.  C.  GAINES.  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Prin.,  Box  708 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


aool  ?  ESStmali 

inventigiite. 

loyed;  or  dissatisfied  with 
very  low  wages  and  see 
icement — 

CanHelpYou 

d  a  national  reputation  for 
century,  and  its  graduates 
positions. 

S  Higher  Accounting,  Civil 
Typewriting,  Penmanship, 
d  Academic  Depts. 
jectus.A  . 

nSckoa 

CIEMINT  C.  GAINES,  M. A.,  LL.I. 
PREIIKNT, 

lOX  682,  FOUSHKEEniE,  N.  V. 
New  York,  Aurora-on-Cayuga. 

Somes  School  \  homelike  school  for  boys  eight  to  sixteen. 
We  train  our  boys  to  be  accurate,  energetic  students,  straight¬ 
forward  and  manly.  Number  of  pupils  limited.  Individual  in¬ 
struction.  Abundant  means  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Terms, 
F500-f600.  Catalogue.  Albert  Somes,  A.  M. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  ' 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  | 

founded  in  1,B4 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman't 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companie* 

FRANKUN  H.  SARGENT 
Piesident 

1  For  Catalogue  and  In 

1  THE  SECRETARY,  ROOM  I5I,  C 

-onnatioD,  apply  to 
ARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 

PUTNAM  HALL 


A  Va«Mr  Prepvatory  Endorud  H 

Cl  II  /'•_!  Dr.  JaniH  M.  Taylor, 

Sckool  nr  Girls  Pres.  Vassar  Cnilege. 

1  mUe  from  Vassar  College  Dj-  ^m.  Arnold  Sh^klia, 
Pres.  Wesleyan  University. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williamt, 
Director  Pulltser  School  of 
Journalism  of  Columbia  Unlv. 
Beautiful  location  that  permltt 
of  Invigorating  outdoor  Hb. 
Horseback  trips  to  the  bomtol 
tbe  naturalist,  John  Burrou^ 
at  Slabsldes,  and  to  Lake  in 
honk.  Winter  sports.  Oyan 
slum.  Basketball.  Tennis.  Pit- 

flares  for  Vassar  and  other  eol- 
eges,  with  certlflcate  piivUegt. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  views 
Elies  CUzke  Isrflett.  L  I.  Ms 
Rtady/or  a  canter.  loi  MS,  PlMglikeeptie,  I.  T. 


SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Country  Site— Splendid  elevation.  New  dormitory 
and  school  buildings— all  facilities.  Small  classes 
—Personal  attention  for  every  boy.  Strong  faculty. 
Sends  25  boys  to  college  yearly.  European  and 
Resident  Summer  Schools.  Rates  but  $350  and 
$400.  For  catalogue,  address 

Frank  R.  Sherman,  Director 


Pennsylvania,  Bellefonte. 

Bellefonte  Academy  for  Boys  h'!^a^tMil  m^S 

location.  E.vtensive  new  improvements.  Certificate  admits  to  lud- 
ing colleges.  Expert  instructors;  small  classes;  individual  attention; 
thorough  work.  Champion  athletic  teams.  Gymnasium,  athletic 
field.  Catalogue.  James  K.  Hughes,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  401. 

Ceaelraxr  Caminarxr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An 
OtarKCy  oeminary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Sundards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
iGites,  $250  to  $275.  Martyn  Summerbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

A  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  lit 
Holyoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals, 

_  Rye.  New  VoA 

Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation,  Business.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  £  - 
culion.  Co-educational.  Fine  buildings.  69th  year  opcas  Sc, 
I7th.  Catalogue. 

_  _  L.  L.  SrRAf,!'!-,  D.D..  Presidqi 

Pennsylvania,  l‘cr.r.,^burg.  Box  111. 

Perkiomen  Seminary  High-Grade  Academy. 

Co-educational.  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading  co1!a^ 
Music.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture.  Strongly 
No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  ^V).00  to  5400.M. 
logue  free.  _  Rev.  O.  S.  Krifbrl,  U.D..  IVj 

The  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Horticulture  for  Women 

training  in  the  ■?. 
fruit,  vmtables  and  flowers.  Poultry.  Bees.  Simple  ‘  ar.  ■' 
School  Garden  Course.  Constant  demand  for  trained  woma  to- 
salaried  positions.  Write  for  circular.  Miss  Jessie  T.  M. 
Director,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  (18  miles  from  Philadel(te) 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hud$on. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

“A  school  that  is  better  than  the  catalogue.”  500  ft.  elevation, 
commanding  a  ^mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  M  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 


New  York,  Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake. 

The  Oakwood  Seminary 

Endowed  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management  of 
Friends.  College  preparation.  Board  and  tuition,  $275.  Capacity 
75.  Faculty  of  12.  Patronage  not  limited  to  Quakers.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.B.,  Principal. 


Clothes  come  out  of  a  “Likly” 
Wardrobe  Trunk  as  fresh  as  though 
you  put  a  valet  inside  to  stand  guard. 


Give  one  of  these  wrinkle-proof  carriers 
to  the  young  lady  who  is  leaving  for  school. 
They  have  the  famous  “Likly”  Single  Strap  feat¬ 
ure  which  makes  them  the  simplest  wardrobe 
trunks  to  pack  and  unpack.  $25  up— at  dealers’. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Ne  w  York—  Con  tinned— Pen nsylva n ia 


Qmnasium 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


Note  this  one.  Empty,  it  collapses 
down  toalmost  nothing.  Filled,  it  assumes 
a  squarish  shape  and  holds  no  end  of 
things.  You  will  find  “Likly”  Kit  Bags  at 
first  class  dealers’. 


No  luggage  is  quite  so  mannish  as 
a  soft,  loungy  “Likly”  Kit  Bag. 
All  our  hand  luggage  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 


The  Dirmin^ham  School 


Founded  1853 


FOR  GIRLS 


Birmingham,  Pa 


An  excellent  record  in  preparing  boys  for  college  and 
tidinkal  schools.  Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Fine, 
Bodem,  sanitary  dormitories.  Good  school  life.  Labora- 
totj,  gymnasium,  athletic  field.  Remarkable  health 
leconr  Terms  moderate.  Personal  inspection  invited, 
“^d  today  for  catalogue. 

tk*ei«vi  0.  Belm.  A.  M..  and  Edwin  H.  Hartman.  A.  II.,yrlni. 


Beautifully  situated  in  a  liigh,  healthy,  mountain 
region,  noted  for  its  tonic  air.  Picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings.  Six  comfortable,  home-like  build¬ 
ings.  Constant  care  given  to  development 
of  cliaracter,  and  especial  attention  to  social 
training.  Ideally  equipped  to  exemplify 
its  motto— “Sound  Mind  in  a  Sound 
Body.”  Six  buildings,  100  acres  of  park 
land.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.  Music,  Domestic  Science.  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Athletic  Field,  competent  Phys¬ 
ical  Director.  Easily  accessible  via  P. 
R.  K.  on  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and 

Pitt.«biinrh.  IlliistratMi  nn 


Miss  Cowles’  School  Girls 

(Highland  HaU),  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 

Prepares  for  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Vassar.  Certif¬ 
icate  privileges. 
Also  strong  general 
course.  Music. 
Art.  Domestic 
Science.  Healthful 
location.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Stone  build¬ 
ing,  modern  Im¬ 
provements — all 
HIGHLAND  HALL  TOOms  COnnCCt  With 

bath.  Gymnasium, 

swimming  pool  and  new  sleeping  porch.  Resident  physical 
director  and  specialists  In  all  departments. 

For  catalogue  address  THE  SECRETARY. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Pennsylvania — Continued 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Pennsylvania,  Carlisle,  Box  34. 

Conway  Hall 

17M.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  any  college  or  technical 
wyl.  New  athletic  field  and  well^uipped  n’mnasium.  Rates 
RRto$KM).  Special  Scholarships.  For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  A,  Hutchison,  Fed.  D.,  Headmaster. 


Develops  wosea  of  caltve  sad 
porsonallty.  Bat doMfarBort: 
dlscoTors  ooch  stadoat*  s  aabl- 
tlou  and  aMUUoo  along  practical 
llnoo,  and  flit  hor  for  any  romsnora- 
Uto  TocatloB  which  sho  aay  noodor 
doslro  to  porsBo  lator  la  lift.  And 
dots  oach  thoroughly.  Early  train* 
log  for  potsibU  omorgonciao  Is  most 
•wlso  and  pmdont.  Ho  daughter 
•honid  bo  Uft  nnpreparod. 


Coll«cePr«paratorjr;  Coll«c« 
DepartnwotB;  CoDBwrratory 
of  MiMtc ;  Art.  Alia  and 
Cnfta.  Oimtonr.  Conraoa  io 
Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Socrstsrysblp.  Normal 
Gymnast}^.  Normal  Kin* 
dergarten  as  oloctives. 
Swimming  Pool,  Athletic 
Field  and  new  Gymnasium. 
Rooms  with  private  bath. 
Moderate  terms. 

Apply  for  catalogue  to 


WPteechi^ood 

1 A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

M.  H.  REASER.  Pb.  D..  Pres.  For 
Rev.  D.  B.  KERR.  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Associate  Yoang 

J»nklntowii,  Pa.(*8  mlnnUi  from  PhlUddphls)  Women 


Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown. 

Abington  Friends’  School 

10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Co-educational.  Prepares  for  lead¬ 
ing  colleges.  Art  and  Music.  Athletic  Field.  Rate  Careful 

moral  training.  ^  . 

Dudley  C.  Barrus.  Pnn. 


BiSHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

The  Mountain  School  for  Giris. 
SOUTH  BETHLEHEM.  PENNA. 

In  the  “Swftx.rlud  of  America.” 
Picturesquely  situated  on  Fountain 
Hill,  amid  the  beautiful  I.ehlgb 
Range.  Two  hours  from  New  York ; 
one  and  one-halt  hours  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  strictly  first-class  semi¬ 
nary  for  a  select,  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  Preparatory  and  Fin¬ 
ishing  Courses.  Certificate  privi¬ 
leges.  Two  years’  advanced  cul¬ 
tural  course  for  high  school  gradu- 
.  1 1  ates.  Attractive  home  life  a  lead- 

M feature.  Exceptional  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Bcwnce,  Domestic  Art  and  Elocution.  Physical  Culture,  In- 
dndlng  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing.  Delightful  climate.  Stately 
iNukllngs  (stone  and  brick) ;  spacious  grounds;  athletics  and 
oMoor  life.  “The  kind  of  school  that  (rirls  like."  Established 
18M.  Terms,  S500.  For  booklets  address 

CLAL'DE  N.  WYANT,  Principal,  Box  336 


ennsylvania 
Statue 
NdjrmaJ  School 


A  completely  equipped  nor¬ 
mal  school  offering  a  practi¬ 
cal  education  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  Its  thor¬ 
ough  courses  enableam- 
bitious  young  men  and 

women  to  mulifr  <or  good-talatied  pocitioot  In  teachini 
and  other  pcofeatioot.  The  rates  ate  extremeir  low — 
$195  tor  prospective  teachers  aiirl  $255  for  noo- 
prospective  teachers.  These  charges  include  40 
weeks’  tnitioo,  living,  lanndrr,  etc.,  and  apply  to  l 
applicants  from  outside  the  sute  at  well.  Unsut-  i 
passably  situated  in  a  region  of  model  healthful-  m 
ness  and  beamy.  Perfect  sanitation.  Modern  M 
A  boildings  with  iatest  appliancea  Supervised  and  ■ 
A  tnpported  by  the  Sute  of  Pennsylvania.  All  1 
1  Athletics.  Opens  Sept.  10.  In  connection  it  the  M 

1  Normnl  Conservattoiy  ^  Music  K 
1  on?  School  ef  Fine  Arts 

■  offering  s  complete  musical  edocation  at  a  A 
A  very  reasonable  Sgiire.  Voice,  Piano,  A 
A  Organ,  Violin  ororchesual  instruments.  ■ 

A  Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A  handsomely 
A  illustrated  catalogue  with  detailed  in-  J| 

, ,  A  fotmatioo  on  request.  Addien  ■  U. 
V>."j  \  JAMES  L  tMEHT.  U.D..PMKlPaL  1 
/  A  Insusa,  Pa.  Jf 


Pennsylvania,  Delaware  County.  Concordville,  Box  S4. 
l/TonlAixv/uuf  Near  Phila.  Self-supporting  and  non-sectarian. 
jnapiCWUUU  jist  successful  year.  Wakes  up  boys  to  duties  ^ 
life.  College  preparatory  and  business.  Limited  to  40  boys.  High 
rtKiraltooe.  No  tobacco.  No  hating.  Thorough  instruction.  Small 
classes.  Ideal  home  life.  Health  first  consideration.  Good  table. 
Our  own  milk  and  vegetables.  Manual  training.  Fine  gym.  All 
sports.  Terms  $400.  Boys  under  12  years,  $350.  Special  care  to 
small  boys.  Elevated  location.  Booklet. 

J.  C.  Shortlidgb,  a.  B.,  Harvard,  Prin. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 


(S 


•  •u  * 


Th«  Hockey  Field 


CEDARCROFT 


i  Fomer  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  j 

i  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  33  miles  froa  | 
=  Pbllndelpbla.  For  a  select  number  of  boys.  9  to  18  yesis.  : 
=  Individual  Instruction  —  painstaking  and  thorough.  One  • 
=  master  to  six  boys.  Real  home  life,  with  abundant  table.  : 
i  Single  rooms.  Elstate  of  125  acres.  Manual  training.  All  ; 
=  athletics.  Nmgym.  Swimming  pool.  Electric  light,  steam  : 
i  heat,  spring  water.  Telephone — or  write  for  catalogue.  : 
i  JESSE  EVANS  PHILIPS.  A.  M.,  Principal.  Hox  700.  : 
liiiiliiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiHiiiMinnini 


Each  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his  needs.  Char¬ 
acter  developed  along  positive  lines.  Known  and  indorsed  by 
every  American  University.  Broao  business  courses  for  boys 
not  going  to  college.  Beautiful  new  dormitory  and  138  acres 
of  land  have  just  been  added  to  equipment.  Opens  36th  year, 
under  same  management.  Sept.  23, 1913. 

Write  for  catalog 

Kiskiininetaa  Springs  School,  Dept.  1,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Williamsport  Dickinson 
Seminary 


Pennsylvania,  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 
n^orirff  QrVinnI  Under  management  of  Society  of  Friends. 

OLQUUi  Endow^.  Thorough  college  preparation. 
General  course,  emphasiiing  English,  Science,  Manual  Training, 
Domestic  .Saence.  New  swimming  pool.  Athletic  fields.  227  acres 
on  Neshaminy  creek,  25  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Georc;e  a.  Walton,  A.M.,  Principal. 


College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific  and  Classidl 
Courses.  Co-educational.  $350  per  year  Absolutely  M 
extras.  Conservatory  privileges  in  vocal  music,  pian 
violin,  art  and  expression.  Healthful  location.  AtEMa 
under  trained  directors.  Bowling.  Two  gymnasiums.  Ne« 
building. 

Rn.  lENlAMIN  e.  eORHER,  1.  ■..  406  ACADEMY  ST..WlUIAMSniT.K 


Pennsylvania,  Factoryville,  Box  A. 

Keystone  Academy 

Hign-^de  boarding  school  for  boys.  Mountainous  location. 
pares  for  all  colleges  and  business.  Yearly  rate  $300.  ScM  ■> 
catalogue.  .  .  , 

B.  F.  Thomas,  Pnndinl- 


A  trim,  handy  dormitory 
companion  is  a  “Likly”  Steamer 


VV  I  lie  *  ICIIl  Jf  X-FlIViy  Ut  VeVF.t 

light,  strong.  |  N.  Y.,  for  free  128-page  catalog 

^  "ILIKLirLUGGA^E 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

range  in  price  from  ^.50  to  %Xl. 
Write  Henry  Likly  &  Co.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  for  free  128-page  catalog. 

r  i 

These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8, 


Ogontz  School 


For  Young  Ladies 
Founded  1 850 
Securing  individual 
and  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  each  pu¬ 
pil.  A  unique  and 
flexible  adaptation  of 
both  cla.ss  and  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  in 
language,  literature, 
history,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  economics 
and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence.  Experienced 
faculty,  averaging 
one  teacher  to  every  five  girls.  Advantages  of  excep- 
booid  social  and  home  life,  together  with  carefully 

■nervlaed  physical  exercise, - - - 

It^trked  lesturesof  Ogonts 
libool.  Modernly  equipped 
MMInp,  delightfully  situ- 
ilsd  In  a  beautiful  suburban 
■vkof  66acre8. 20  minutes  to 
Mladeipbla.  affording  the 
Msptlunal  educational  ad- 
wuagesoftheclty.  Forcst- 
llot  and  views  address 
Bu  ABBT  A.  BUTHEBLAMD 
Principal 
OgootzBchool  P.  0. 

Psnna. 


( Litte  OH  Sthooi  CrouHds) 


Miss  Marshall’s  School 


FOR  OIRLS  OAK  LANE,  PHILADELPHIA 

A  school  of  many  advantages.  Situated  In  Philadelphia's 
most  beautiful  suburb.  College  Preparatory,  General  and 
Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Supervised  atb> 
letlcs  on  the  spacious  school  grounds.  Catalogue. 

MI88  K.  8.  MAA8HALL.  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


.H.MX  Bl’lLblMI 


Harrisburg  Academy 


HARRISUlTROp  PA. 

A  country  school  founded  1786.  Modern  buildings,  large 
campus.  Smallclassesandindividualinstruction.  Thorough 
C9llege  preparation.  Rate  )M00>;f4*‘>0  for  single  room.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics.  Sei^rate  school  for  younger  boys.  We 
invite  closest  investigation  a  personal  visit  if  possible. 
For  catalogue  address 

ARTHUR  S.  BROWN.  B.A.,  Headmaster. 


CU.NS£KVATURY 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  thoroughly  efficient  home  school  for  bovs. 

Eleven  miles  Philadelphia  in  a  residential  and  college  suburb, 
without  saloons  or  factories.  Unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  its  neighbors. 
Special  advantages  of  college  environment. 

Remarkable  health  record  for  twenty  years  due  to  perfected  water  and 
sewage  systems,  sanitary,  modem  buildings,  and  wholesome  regulation 
of  exercise  and  habits.  Ample  provision  for  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics 
under  faculty  su|)ervision. 

Unusually  adequate  preparation  for  college.  Instnictors  of  success* 
ful  experience  and  culture.  “Unit  system”  of  promotion  by  subject. 

A  unique  record  In  the  properly  balanced  development  of  boys, 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  socially. 

junior  School  for  smaller  boys,  with  separate  dormitory’.  For 
detailed  information  address  Arthur  H.  Tomlinson.  wnrthmore,  Pn. 


ckaraettr  v 
.<*  *«car« 
irtttlatt 
tfflcitncy, 


be  secured  of. 

Col  CH  AHLES.fc  HYATT.  President 


Wilson  College 


For 

Women 


.  Beautiful 
-  situation  In 

Cumber- 
landValley, 
.  ex  tensive 
campus, 
water  sup- 
I " Pir  approv- 
if  BM!  ^  state 
Board 

alth  of  students,  a  good  social  atmos- 
intellectual  standards:  solid,  thorough 
degree.  A  good  department  of  music. 
Catalogue  and  views  sent  on  request. 
.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Chamberabarg,  Pa. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  56th  Year. 


_ _ _  _ _ In  the  heart 

of  beautiful,  historic  Germantown.  Cultural  v 

advantages  of  the  city  combined  with  the  H 

health  of  the  country.  General  course.  Special  B 

courses  for  High  School  graduates.  Certificate 
admits  to  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  ^wing.  One  resident 
teacher  for  every  three  resident  pupils.  Exceptional  social  life 
with  individual  care.  Physical  culture, tennis, basketball,  riding. 
MISS  S.  EDNA  JOHNSTON,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia 


Sturdy  leathers  stitched 
through-and-through  and  backed 
by  linen  make  “Likly”  Suit  Cases 
smile  at  the  bumps  of  travel. 


Here  you  see  one.  The  stout¬ 
est  ?8  worth  that  could  be  asked 
or  offered.  Your  dealer  has  it 
or  will  get  it  for  you. 


Kindlv  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Newman  School 


Hackensaclc,  M.  J. 

A  college-preparatory  boarding  school  for  sixty  boys. 
Under  Catholic  auspices. 

JE88E  ALBERT  LOCKE,  A.M..  LL.  D.,  Rudmuter, 
REL80R  HtniE,  A.  H.,  AuoeUU  H<admait«r. 


The  Pennington  School 

Too  careful  investifi^ation  cannot  be  made  of  the  reputation  of  the  school 
to  which  a  parent  commits  a  son.  WOODROW  W  ILSON  ays 
**  1  consider  the  Penninj^on  School  one  of  the  best  schools  fur  boys  isti» 
state.*'  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Male  Faculty.  Strong  Christ^ 
spirit.  Modem  Gymnasium,  with  60  ft.  pool.  Jbtk  year  begins 
94tk.  Junior  House,  limited  capacity,  for  boys  10  to  14.  Tuitica  : 
|600.  Why  Pay  More? 

Write,  B«i  10,  Frank  ■aeDaalel,  Headmaster,  Pennlnctea,  I.! 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom 
from  rigid  class  organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  40th  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address 

J.  B.  FINE.  Headmaster,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  Cornell,  etc. 
boys  prepared  for  college  in  30  years.  Large  pounds.  New 
ings:  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields.  Summer  srsr 
Catalogue.  H,  E.  Foering,  B.  S.,  Headmaster. 


Develops  artistic  players  and  slugers.  Four  pupil  recitals  a  week  give  opportunity  tor  public  performance.  Faculty  recitals, 
lectures,  boxes  at  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Opera  concerts,  etc.  Pupils'  Symphony  Orchestra  of  65.  Reciprocal  relations 
with  U.  ot  Pa.  Personal  supervision  of  teaehers  of  International  tame,  vis.;  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Plano;  Henry 
Schradleck,  Violin;  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  D.,  Theory,  assisted  by  70  artist  teachers.  All  branches  ot  Music  taught.  Dormi¬ 
tories  tor  young  women.  Degrees  conferred.  29tb  year.  Send  today  tor  our  book;  gives  description  of  conservatory 
work,  comparison  ot  teaching  methods,  valuable  Information.  Tells  you  how  we  teach  and  how  you  have  the  beneflt  at 
the  Instruction  of  the  entire  faculty.  Shows  how  we  cut  down  one-halt  the  time  usually  taken  to  get  a  musical  education. 
Address  GILBERT  KAVNOLDS  COMBS.  Director  1321  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Penn  Hall 


School 
for  Girls' 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Aim — Full  Development  of  True  Womanhood 
Courses  ot  Study— College  Preparatory,  Modem  Language, 
Music,  Art,  Ikimestic  Science  Courses.  Certificate  privileges. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Hotel  Gladstone, 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  school  during  May 
each  year.  Rates,  f4‘i5.  Catalogue  and  viewrs.  Address 
FRANK  8.  MASILL,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Box  0,  Chamborsbarg,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Colleg 

FOR  WOMEN 

Many  elective  courses  leading  to  d^ees.  Special  attentioo^ 
to  preparation  for  professional  work  in  Teaching,  Social 
and  Music. 

Dllworth  Hall,  a  preparatory  school  for  boarding  and  day  f 
dents  which  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  has  full  certificate  r? 

Fall  term  opens  September  16th,  1913 
Address  for  literature  or  further  information  H.  D.  LINDSAY,  D.D.,I*rt^  ■ 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


A  ttedimm-prietd  tcheet 
with  a  kiMh-dau 

Modern  ^uKHngs  ot  brick 
and  steel,  well  furnished.  In 
mountain  air ;  every  ad¬ 
vantage  ottered  by  other 
schools,  regardless  of  price; 
lool.  Certificate  privileges. 


^enfenao^ 
IJolle^iafe 
n  sfi'I'ui'e 


For  Girls 

lake,  gymnasium, swimming 


Conaervatoo'  advantages  In  Music,  iucludlog  pipe  organ. 
Art.  Home  Economics,  Expression.  A  two-yoan’  ooarso 
in  colltgo  sabiects  tot  high  school  gradaatos.  Catalogue. 
JORATKAN  M.  MEEKER.  Ph.  O.,  D.  D..  Principal 
Box  E,  HackeUatown,  H.  J. 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


Send  for  128-page  free  catalog 
of  the  largest  line  of  high-grade 
baggage  made  in  America  —  and 
name  of  nearest  “Likly”  dealer. 


All  our  trunks  have  specially  designed 
corner-caps  and  bottom-protectors.  It 
takes  a  lifetime  of  slamming  to  make  t 
the  least  impression  on  them.  Hand  ' 
luggage  guaranteed  for  five  years.  :  { 


Henry  Likly  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Combs  Conservatory  of  Music 


Ti 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Maryland 
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X  For  Girls 

^  Washington,  D.  Ct 
/  (Suburbs) 

/  A  Junior  College,  including  \ 
f  Preparatory  Department,  com-  \ 
posing  a  model  park  village,  de-  ' 
voted  exclusively  to  progressive 
methods  and  ideals  of  education  for 
young  women.  Located  at  Forest  Glen, 
a  suburb  of  Washington,  and  easily 
accessible  by  electric  cars  or  rail.  All 


Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Secretarial  Work,  Library 


owimming  Pool,  Riding.  An  illustrated, 
bound  volume,  descriptive  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  and  its  work,  sent  to  parents  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  choice  of  college  or  school 
for  their  daughters.  Address 

Registrar,  National  Park  Seminary 
Box  153,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


Notre  Dame 

of  Maryland 
A  College  for  Women 


Conducted  by  the  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  strongest  teach¬ 
ing  order  of  women  in  the  United 
States.  To  train  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit,  to  develop  true  womanhood,  is 
the  aim  of  Notre  Dame,  and  wonderfully 
successful  have  been  these  School  Sisters 

_  in  training  girls,  due 

"X.  fo  their  distinctive 
methods  of  im- 
^  parting  individual 

instruction. 

Notre  Dame  is 
ideally  located 
in  a  beautiful 
J  ^  acres, 

I  * splen- 
■_  did  opportunities 

for  all  forms  of  out- 
door  exercises,  such 
as  rowing,  basketball, 
BaiMing  tennis,  hockey  and  horseback  riding. 
Its  extensive  grounds,  with  their  grand 
old  oaks,  towering  chestnuts,  and  a  host 
of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  offer  a 
constant  invitation  to  life  outdoors. 

The  College  is  a  massive  building  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  with  all  modern  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  students’  rooms  are 
models  of  simplicity,  convenience  and 
refinement. 

Regular  college  course  leads  to  degree.  Many 
elective  courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  Music  and  Art.  Instructors  in  all  de¬ 
partments  are  specialists,  and  the  lecturers  have  a 
national  reputation. 

Noire  Dame  Preparatory  School 

for  Girls  is  for  younger  stu¬ 
dents  to  whom  special  care 
and  attention  are  given 
Primary,  Academic  and 
College  Preparatory 
Courses.  Physical 
Training. 

For  views  of 
pounds  and  cata¬ 
logue  containing  in¬ 
formation  more  in 
detail,  address 
NOTRE  DAME 
of  Maryland 
CHARLES  STREn  AVENUE 

RAl.TmORE.  MD. 


Freehold 

Military 

School 

For  Boys  7  fo  13. 

Rates  t4S0  to  t&OO 


New  Jersey 
Military 
Academy 

For  Older  Boys 

Rates  $475  to  $550 


'‘Military,  but  Not  Reformatory” 

.  TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 


Not  a  wing  or  annex  for  tbe  little  chaps.  Our  schools  are 
nearly  halt  a  mile  apart;  each  Is  complete  In  itself,  and  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  of  the  otter.  The  rules  and  reaulatlons 
are  those  best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under 
the  SAME  MANAGEMENT.  Each  school  belna  limited  to 
50  cadets.  Insures  that  individual  care  and  Instruction  only 
possible  In  a  small  school.  Preparation  for  colleae  or  busi¬ 
ness:  beautiful  country  location.  42  miles  from  New  York, 
66  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Modern  equipment,  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  athletic  helds  and  all  outdoor  and  Indoor  sports.  For 
catalogue  of  either  school,  address 

Major  CBAU.E8  M.  DUMCAR,  Box  >8,  Froobold,  H.  J. 


We  give  here  and  in  similar  piosition  on 
the  next  seven  pages,  some  facts  regarding 


further  information  regarding  this  great  worL 
You  are  equipping  your  boy  or  girl  that 


the  relation  between  your  boy  or  girl  and  the  they  may  get  the  best  possible  results  fro® 
New  International  Encyclop^ia.  We  hope  their  year’s  work. '  Why  omit  what  educators 
that  reading  these  will  prompt  you  to  ask  for  consider  the  best  essential  of  a  library— a 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey — Continued 


MONTCLAIR 

ACADEMY 

A  Country  School  for  Your  Boy 

In  beautiful  Montclair,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Orange 
Mountains.  500  feet  elevation,  16  miles  from  New  York. 

Comfortable  school  residences,  sunny  recitation  and  study 
rooms,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  large  athletic  field. 

The  surroundings  are  congenial— the  physical  training  is  care¬ 
fully  directed  —  the  classes  are  small  —  the  instruction  is 
specialized— all  of  our  work  is  under  the  direction  of  schol¬ 
arly  men  who  understand  boys. 

Full  advantage  is  taken  of  our  fortunate  proximity  to  grreat 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centers,  as  well  as  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  influences  of  art  galleries  and  museums  within  easy 
visiting  distances. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  bow  we  stim¬ 
ulate  ambition  and  encourage  boys  to  discover 
themselves.  This  accomplished,  the  work  of 
both  instructor  and  boy  is  a  pleasure. '  You 
will  be  interested,  toa  in  the  sound,  thorough¬ 
going  methods  of  teaching  boys  something 
more  than  their  mere  daily  lessons. 

Montclair  stands  for  the  manly  training  of  gentlemen  and  their 
thorough  preparation  for  college,  scientific  school  or  business. 
Our  elective  system  offers  special  advantages  to  High  School 
graduates  and  those  who  need  an  extra  year  to  complete  their 
preparation  for  college.  We  invite  correspondence  or.  better, 
a  i>ersonal  visit  from  those  desiring  the  b»t. 

“Your  Boy  and  Our  School"  is  a  booklet  that  will  interest 
you,  no  matter  where  your  boy  goes  to  school.  This,  together 
with  an  illustrated  catalogue,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address 

JOHN  C.  MacVICAR.  Hesdnuster.  Box  SI.  MeatcUir.  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY.  BORDENTOWN  ON  THS-DELAWAKE 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Our  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  the 
boy's  character  and  scholarship  for  the  work  of  the 
world,  either  in  college  or  business. 

A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully 
selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  eauip- 
ment,  supervised  athletics,  military  discipline. 
2  healthful  location.  For  catalogue  address 
S  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 
CoL.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSET 

An  exceptionally  good  Khool,  eomblnlng  tbe  beat  feat¬ 
ures  of  tbe  college  preparatory  and  dnlshlng  school, 
with  special  adrsntafcs  for  post-graduate  work.  Beau¬ 
tiful  locatioiu  suburban  to  New  York  City.  CertUlcatsi 
accepted  by  Vasaar.  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Wella  ' 
Spacious  grounds  for  outdoor  games.  Gymna-  j 

alum,  Tennla.  Biding.  Addresa  Box  610. 

Misa  CREIGHTON  and  Mias  FARRAR,  Prmcipda 


Kingsley 

School  for  Boys  ^ 

CgjUefc  prcMraloi^.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulness,  a 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  Individ¬ 
ual  instruction  in  small  Gasses.  Boys  are  taught  how  k 
study.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room.  L» 
athletic  field.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys.  Fi 
illustrated  catalogue  address 

JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL  A.  M.  ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  GIRLS 


Eig:hteenth  year.  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  Miss  Anna  Sophta 
Woodman,  Principals.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  LL.D.,  Piresident 
Board  of  Directors.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses, 
including  Domestic  Science.  New  School  Building.  Residence 
re>modei^.  Ten  acres  of  grounds;  Gymnasium  and  Physical 
Director.  Circulars  on  application.  In  the  jersey  Hills  twenty 
miles  from  New  York. 


These  school  advertisements  are  Indexed  on  page  8. 
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Wenonah  Miutary  Academy 


No  loloont  or  factories  in  the  town 


WENONAH,  NEW  JERSEY 

(10  mile*  from  Philadelphia) 

Klght  here  your  boy  i»ill  have  every  opportunltv 
— e\cry  help— to  bruaden  Into  full-powered,  self- 
reliant  maohood.  We  have  the  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  a  faculty  of  specialists; 
thorough  study  courses  of  unusual  interest;  body¬ 
building,  char.icter*forniing  military  training.  We 
excel  in  athletics.  A  number  of  our  teams  were 
undefeated  during  1911-12.  Fine  big  gym.  and 
athletic  held.  B^hall,  football,  basketMlI,  track, 
tennis,  under  competent  coach.  U.  S.  Army  Ofticer 
detailed.  Why  not  come  and  see  for  yourself* 
Or  write  for  catalog  of  facts  and  pictures.  Cor¬ 
respond  with 

Or.  C.  N.  LORENCC,  PrMidMit 
CLAYTON  A.  SNYDCR,  Ph.  U.,  Supt. 
••a  404  Wanonah,  N.  J. 


A  real,  live  tdiool  for  active  boys 


j^eddie  /nsHtute 

In  choosintr  a  school  for  your  boy,  you  place  chs 
most  in  your  requirements.  So  do  we  in  selectir 


In  choosintr  a  school  for  your  boy,  you  place  character  and  scholarship  fore¬ 
most  in  your  requirements.  So  do  we  in  selecting  our  boys.  We  have  an  en¬ 
viable  record  for  fitting  boys  for  college  and  for  life.  And  we  have  260  enthusi¬ 
astic  boys  here.  We  prepare  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorough 
business  course.  Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton :  region  unsurpassed 
for  health.  Modem  equipment.  Sixty-acre  campus,  athletic  field,  grymnasium 
with  indoor  track  and  swimming  pool.  Laboratories,  library,  observatory,  mu¬ 
seum.  Summer  camp.  Rates  $400  to  1500.  Lower  School  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 
fear  opens  Sept.  24th,  1913.  Write  today  for  catalogue  and  booklets. 
V.  SWETLAND.  A.  M..  Headmaster.  Bax  8  H.  Hlghlstomi.  N.  J. 


Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

A  very  liberally  endowed  school  on  beautiful  highlands.  In 
a  healthful,  invigorating  atmosphere.  Courses  preparatory 
to  any  college  or  technical  school.  Magnificent  stone  hulld> 
logs  thoroughly  equipped.  100-acre  campus.  Beautiful 
lake.  Two  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool,  quarter-mile  run- 
Dlog  track.  Athletic  field.  Tuition.  S360.  80  miles  from 

New  York.  65th  year.  New  Dormitory,  with  Ideal  equip¬ 
ment  for  younger  boys.  Catalogue  on  r^uest. 

JOHN  e.  SHAIfE,  A.  M.,  D.  1.,  PkMCifsi.  f.  0.  Ui  0 


Carlton  Academy 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

A  boarding  school  for  boys  under  Catholic 
auspices,  with  laymen  as  teachers.  A  coun¬ 
try  school  in  the  Jersey  hills,  21  miles  from 
New  York.  Seven-acre  campus,  beautiful 
residence  and  school  buildings,  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  outdoor  sports.  Small  classes  and 
individual  training  in  study  and  athletics. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  or  for  business. 
Catalogpie  on  request. 

CHARLES  H.  SCHULTZ.  A.  M..  Headwaiter. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York  City.  College  pre- 

Kratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  ^ence. 
ostiated  catalogue  on  request. 

Address  Mtss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


good  encyclopaedia — and  the  foundation  of 
your  boy’s  success;  teaching  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  for  himself?  In  studying  to  properly 
equip  your  boy  for  his  school  work,  don’t 
overlook  the  most  important  requisites.  Next 


New  Jersey,  Morristown. 

Morrictnnrn  Q/-bnnl  College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
■^^■UiriStOWn  OCnOOi  Boys.  Small  classes.  Supery-ised 
sports;  new  gymnasium.  I.ower  ^hool  for  boys  10  to  14.  Advisory 
Board  —  Pres.  Hibben,  Princeton;  Dean  Hurlbut,  Harvard;  Rev. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Sec’y  of  Yale;  Dean  Keppel,  Columbia; 
Pres.  Pritchett,  Carnegie  Foundation. 


to  knowing  a  thing,  is  knowing  where  to 
find  it. 

For  full  information  and  our  easy  payment 
plan,  address  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  445 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  great  tchool  for  boys,  offering  exceptional  advan- 
6«es  in  tbe  preparation  for  colleges  and  for  bustne^ 
Students  bare  unusual  opportunity  to  bear  and  know  man 
prominent  In  public  life.  Remarkably  healthful  location; 
mamificent  grounds;  45  acres;  fine  athletic  field;  large  gym¬ 
nasium.  Modem  buildings.  The  Bishep  of  Washington 
(Iplseapal)  Frsstdant  Board  of  Trastoss.  Send  today  (or  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  B.  L.  OBEM,  Headmastar,  Bex  lOS. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washin^on,  1100  R  St.,  N.  W. 
lUfa/licnn  TIoll  Qrhnni  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College 
naaoison  nan  acnooi  Elective  courses.  Music,  Art. 
Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Illustrated  year¬ 
book.  Address 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Travel  Class.  Golf,  Tennis,  Cross  Country  Tramping, 
Horseback  Riding.  Catalogue  on  request. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  2009  Columbia  Road. 
TTall  Plan  to  make  your  daughter  a  worth-while  woman. 
Consult  Irwin  Hall,  an  English-French  school  for 
girls,  in  the  finest  section  of  Washington.  Its  aim  is  the  highest 
moral,  mental  and  ph;^sical  development  of  students  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  real  life.  Primary,  Academic,  Elective  and  Post-Graduate 
courses.  Arts  and  Sciences.  Address  Mrs.  Sarah  Irwin  Mattingly. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  2047  Connecticut  Ave. 

Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Only  Exclusive  Home  Music  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Washington. 
Voice,  Piano,  I.anguages,  Physical  Culture,  Dramatic  Art,  Opera, 
Concert/Oratorio.  Ideal  location,  special  social  advantaga.  Catalog. 
Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene,  IVincipals. 


Selecting  a  school  for  your  boy  or  girl  is 
only  part  of  your  duty  as  a  parent,  but 
selecting  the  Ixxiks  they  should  read,  study 
and  consult  is  a  still  more  important  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
published  by  the  well  known  house  of  Dodd, 


Mead  &  Company,  stands  forth  as  the 
greatest  work  of  reference  published  today. 
Every  subject  found  in  your  boy’s  or  girl’s 
school  work  is  discussed  there;  additional 
information  is  given  beyond  their  text-book. 
By  its  use  they  involuntarily  teach  them- 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1 J32  19th  Street. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  torl'^^cenS 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic  course 
for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Two  years’  advanced  course  for 
High  Sch  ool  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  athletics. 

Miss  Lucy  Madeira,  A.B.  (Vassar). 


Prepares  for  Any  College 


Situated  In  the  strategic  center  of  broadest  education.  The 
graduatea  of  this  school  m’ho  enter  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  are  noted  for  their  preparedness  and  self>c<m!1> 
dence.  Our  development  of  educative,  athletic  and  social 
activities  produces  individuality  and  well  rounded  charac¬ 
ter.  A  school  for  ambitious  boys.  Progress  limited  only  by 
abiUty. 

Seml-colleglate  life,  safeguarded.  Six  new,  substantial. 
Impressive  buildings,  where  boys  and  masters  live  happily 
together.  On  high  ground.  In  the  suburbs.  Laivc  gym¬ 
nasium  and  athletic  field.  Baseball,  football,  basketball 
and  track  teams  tinder  competent  coach. 


The  army  and  navY 

preparatory  scHoni 


Special  Preparation 
for  West  Point  and  Annapolis 


t9  per  cent,  of  graduates  successful  entrants  In  ten  years. 
The  U.S.  Academies'  methods  of  instruction  are  closely  fol- 
j  lowed.  Small  classes.  Much  Individual  attention.  Ph^cal 
^  preparation  as  well  as  mental.  Courses  designed  to  cover 
-  -in  requirements  of  entrance  to  either  West  Point  or  An¬ 
napolis.  Whenever  possible,  pupils  prepare  for  the  first 
term  at  the  Academies  besides  preparing  for  admission. 


term  at  the  Academies  besides  preparing  for  admission. 
Catalog  of  either  College  Preparatory  or  U.  S.  Academy 
Preparatory  Course  free  on  request.  Write  to 

4105  CgBKCncw  AffMK  WstaiMTM.  D.  C. 


f  National  Gatbeilral  School  A 

M  A  Suburban  School  M 


•n  Momit  ftu  Alban,  Washington,  D*  C. 


Bristol  School 


For  Girls  Washington,  D.  C. 


Has  the  only  really  fireproof  school  building  in 
Washington,  is  the  only  school  with  its  own  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  its  own  gymnasium  large  enough  for 
indoor  regulation  basketball.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  physical  deYelopment. 

The  three  connected  buildings  stand  in  their  own  park  of 
three  acres  on  the  Heights,  in  the  most  healthful  and 
finest  residential  section  of  the  dty.  The  property  is  valued 
at  1250,000.00. 

Preparatory,  Academic  and  two-years’  Collegiate  Courses.  ^ 


Elective  Courses.  Conversational  French  a  specialty.' 
Scholarly  work.  Literature,  Psychology,  Civics  by  Nl  errill 
E.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  ex-ITes.  Amherst 
College.  All  advantages  of  the  Capital. 

MISS  ALICB  A-  BRISTOL.  Principal 


Combines  best  features  of  college  prepara, 
tory  and  finishing  schools.  Well-balanced 
P  courses  of  study  (or  pupils  who  have  not 
’  '  completed  high  school  work.  Three  years 
of  advanced  work  (or  seminary  and  bighscbool 
graduates,  including  courses  of  college  grade 
In  English,  History,  Science  and  Languages, 
Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Open  air  spade 
and  athletics.  Limited  number  of  pupils.  Individual  attea- 
tion.  Ml,,  CHARLOTTE  CRITTENDEN  EVERETT.  Principal 
172^1727  Csnacctlciil  AvenBC.  Washinalon,  D.  C. 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


VVashingtQn  Coll 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Cont. — Maryland 


An  Ideal  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 
Located  In  a  charmfnK  nark  of  ten  acres.  Surrounded  by 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
Institutions  for  which  Wasblnston  Ls  famed. 

(Cultured  Instructors:  delightful  home  life:  refined  asso¬ 
ciations:  social  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  College  Courses.  Music.  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Literature  on  request.  Address 
F.  MCNCFEC,  President,  WashInKton.  O.  C. 


FOR  GIRLS 

Mt.  St.  Alban,  AVu.hInicton,  D.  C. 

Wltkln  the  Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  Fireproof  bulld- 
IH.  Accommodation  for  100  boarding  pupils.  Single  and 
double  rooms.  CertlOcate  admits  to  college.  Special  Courses. 
Untie  and  Art. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON. 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 

MRS.  BARBOEK  WALKER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


For  Young  Women 

Located  In  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
orerlookins  l>upont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  with  Wash* 
fngton  advantages.  Two  years’  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
General  and  Special  Courses.  I>ei>artnient  of  Domeatic  Science. 
Music,  Elocution,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modem  Languages.  Outdoor 
apoita.  Sight-seeing  each  week. 

yEOWMO  W.  THOMPSON,  Pris.,  1601  Comedicul  Ate..  Washington,  D.  a . 


men  are  always  In  demand.  Tbs  Miss 
EtssirIcBl  S  s  bssi ,  w  It  h  IIS  well 
^  equipped  shops  and  laborslories,  is 

Rcsliarty  qualified  to  give  a  eondssssd  esurss  I  n  Electrical 

Engineering 

NHlVIfrfvCr  Every  detainaught  Actual  construction. 
Installation,  testing.  Course,  with  diploma, 
VW  complete 

T  in  One  Year 

*0  years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
MO  Ualned.  21  st  year  opens  Sept  24th.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

SO  TAKOMA  AVENUt,  WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 

DisnticT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave. 
iCnncfnn  TToll  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892.  IVe- 

6"’**“^'***  alRll  paratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  years 
ii-traduate  and  College  work.  Music,  Art  and  Expression.  iSuild- 
ipedally  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

'  Mrs.  Bbverlev  R.  Mason,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washinrion,  2101-09  S  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  Seminary  S‘4Ts"*Ab^u{i’f“u^ 

•Kntd  associates.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special 
wr^j, .  Poat-Graduate  Courses  offering  advanced  English,  Civics, 
Music,  Art,  languages.  Travel  Class.  Gymnasium.  Tennis. 
_ _ Mks.  G.  T.  Smallwood,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Wilbur,  Principals. 

'  District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary 

ijttratr.re,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campos  of 
Rfes  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington’s 
,  aaourb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water. 

I  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Belcniirt  ^minartr  Home  and  day  school  for  girls.  Un- 
oeiwurx  seminary  exceUed  location.  Course  leading  to 
-  ;^.uiiia.  college  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
•  'College.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Slusic,  Art.  Expression  and 
Gnecages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Capital.  Out- 
l“Jor  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somerc’bll,  Principal. 


Ti  ^  Accommodations  for  60  boarding  boys 
I  IIG  Prepares  for  all' colleges.  Com- 

*  plete  modem  school  plant. 


Gilman  School  for  Boys 


Eolftnd  Park, 
Baltimore  Co., 
Maryland. 


Seventy  acres  of  land.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  JOHN  M.  T.  FlNNETy  President  Board  of  Trustees, 
FRANK  W.  PINE,  Headmaster. 


Hood  College  Woman's  College) 

Offers  a  well-balanced  course,  including  electives,  leading 
to  the  B.  A.  degree.  Strong  Preparatory  Department. 
Diplomas  also  granted  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  Normal  courses  in  Domestic  Science.  In  seeking 
individual  development  of  students  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
personal  inffuence  of  faculty.  Terms,  (300.  Catalogue  and 
illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  Pd.  D..  President.  Frederick,  Maryland. 


District  OF  Columbia,  Washington,  2003  Columbia  Road. 

Lucia  Gale  Barber  School  fr5s^A«dem1cands^M 

courses.  Rhvthm  for  developing  strone  nerves,  artistic  sense  and 
sreater  mental  and  moral  power.  Art,  Music,  Drama,  Languages. 
Highest  endorsement.  Chaperonage.  Catalog. 

Mart  R.  Galb  Davis,  Pd.  M.,  Principal. 


selves  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  when 
a  boy  or  girl  has  acquired  this  habit  they 
have  educated  themselves.  Therefore,  teach 
Jhem  to  answer  their  own  questions  and 
bey  will  leave  school  not  simply  with  a 
eeling  that  they  have  mastered  the  curric¬ 


ulum  laid  down  for  them,  but  that  they 
have  educated  themselves  in  that  they  now 
think  for  themselves,  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves  and  act  for  themselves. 

For  full  information,  address  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company,  445  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Maryland,  Continued— Missouri 

A  Delightful  Profession  [i 
For  Young  Women 

No  profession  is  more  pre-eminently  suited 
and  congenial  to  young  women  than  that  of 

. . . 

C' — 

1 

C 
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Maryland,  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School 

Founded  1774.  A  well-established  Military  Academy,  in  proximity 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Estate  of  325  acres.  Healthy 
location.  Safe  home  for  Soys.  Business  and  classical  courses. 
Moderate  terms.  Geo.  M.  Thomas,  A.M.»  Prin. 


ONE  OF  TWELVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ultfr  (Ham?  ^rljoal 

T^ITH  its  endowment  of  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
’  '  lion  dollars,  it  can  limit  its  enrolment  to  boy, 
of  hixh  character.  It  has  a  faculty  of  unusual 
strength  and  size.  It  has  created  an  unique  type 
of  school  life.  It  can  give  much  individual  atten¬ 
tion  through  its  special  tutors.  Its  graduates  take 
hiprh  honors  in  the  leading  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Each  boy  has  his  own  room. 

It  has  the  most  beautiful  school  buildings  and 
grounds  in  America. 

It  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres,  on 
which  are  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  five  athletic 
fields,  swimming  pool,  quarter-mile  cinder  track, 
tennis  courts  and  batting  cage. 

Its  tuition  of  1700  would  have  to  be  fifty  per  cent 
greater  were  it  not  for  its  endowment. 

The  Lower  School  for  Little  Boys  offen  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Upper  Forms  with  the  spe. 
cial  benefit  of  a  separate  dormitory  and  a  separate 
organization. 

Illuftrated  Book  on  Request 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
Port  Deposit.  Maryland 


Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 

Admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  A 
faculty  of  experienced,  coll^e-trainra,  Christian  women.  A  health- 
fal,  happy  home  in  a  charming  dty.  24th  year.  Catalog. 

Miss  WiLMOT,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 


Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Forest  Park  University 

to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Vassar  and Co-Kd.univ.  O: 
of  Music,  L.  R.  Kroeger,  Dir.:  Stockhoff,  Williams,  Fiaou.N 
strom-Carter,  Voice ;  Public  School  Music.  Violin,  K 


1853 


-Maryland  College 


—  1913 


FOR  WOMEN  Aa  Ideal  College  la  Sbe,  EgaipaeBt,  Location  and  Com  1 

si  SMy.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore,  convenient  to  WashW 
ton.  .VX)  feet  above  the  Chesapeake,  in  an  excepti^W 
'  I  healthful  and  beautiful  section.  Km 

forest  trees,  athletic  field,  shrubbery  and  gardens, 
fireproof  buildings,  steam,  electric  lights;  ^ 

set  bowls,  laboratories,  swimming  pool,  g^-mnasiuin,  ^ 
vator.  The  faculty  large  and  able.  and  ttree  jw 
cMrws  far  Hifli  Schaal  fradnales.  foatete  Cmm  ■ 
Maslc.  20  pianos,  new  pipe  organ.  Graduate 

"*****  Oa^ftic  SacMT.  nacatian  and.ArL  CTnusually 

home  and  social  life.  Non-sectarian.  Every  attentiongi 

improvement,  uegi" 

conferred.  niiistTated  catalogue. 

Music  HALL  Gordon  hall  CrnthbHall  Grace  Hall  CHARLES  WESIET  GMXAGnEB,  D.  D..  tax  0,  InlhervlB^ 


Why  are  you  so  careful  in  the  selection  of 
a  proper  school  for  your  boy  or  your  girl? 
Because  they  have  reached  the  impressionable 
age;  the  question-asking  age;  the  habit-form¬ 
ing  age;  the  age  when  they  are  selecting  their 
associates  for  life ;  not  only  personal  aissociates, 


but  authors,  reference  books,  paintings. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  New  Internal^''- 
Encyclopaedia  is  not  only  the  best  and  nr- 
accurate  reference  work  published  today, « 
is  the  standard  work  of  reference  in  the  w 
educational  institutions  and  the  largest  liw 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


Episcopal 

Institute 


ForYoang  Women 

1  collete  noted  for  culture 
•d  reflnement.  Develops 
Ctatstian  character  and  e(- 
Ident  younff  womanhood. 

Ucatadin  healthful,  pictur- 
•gae  Southwest  Virginia, 
fkasant  home  life;  S  brick 
Mdings,  equipped  com- 
lletely  with  all  modem  afh 
flances;  ten  •  acre  campus. 

Freparalory  School-courses 
hading  to  A.  B.  degree.  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Domes- 
he  Sdeace,  with  diplomas.  Outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium. 
For  catalogue  address 

1st.  I.  S.  LONG,  D.  D.,  Presidsat,  Box  S3S,  Abingdon,  Vn. 


FOK  GIRLS  CBATHAM,  VA.  ^  , 

On  Main  Line  Southern  R.  R.  |. 

Bt.  Rev.  A.  H.  RANDOLPH.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopal  Visitor  pn 
REV.  C.  ORLANDO  PRUDEN,  Rector 
Offers  a  thorough  education  at  moderate  cost.  Beautiful  || 
and  healthful  location.  Ten-acre  eampus.  Modern 
buildings  and  equipment.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Col-  r 
lege  Preparatory,  Literary,  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  ! 
Business  Courses.  Certlhcate  admits  to  all  leading  S 
Colleges.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal,  Box  1. 


Virginia  College 

Women.  ROANOKE,  VA. 

of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buildings. 
"iMve  caminis.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  PMer- 
tlve.  Prepara¬ 
tory  niitl  Col¬ 
lege  Courses. 
Music,  Art, 
Kxpression, 
Domestic  Hci- 
ence.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address. 


MATTIE  P,  HA  Kills,  President,  Roanoke,  Vn. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  HoatwrlKlit,  VIce-Pres. 

VitoiNiA,  Staunton. 

lart  Hall  (Formerly  the  Vir^nU  Female  Institute.) 
A(3ittrch  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Kidipe  Mountains.  Diploma 


nes  in  this  country?  It  refers  the  student  to  paintings,  the  great  sculptors  and  the  great 

standard  books  that  he  may  wish  to  consult  works  of  art  in  that  line,  the  great  inventors 

every  subject  it  treats.  Thus  it  stands  as  and  great  inventions,  the  great  statesmen 
‘  constant  monitor,  directing  your  boy  or  and  the  great  theologians,  etc, 

’“T  girl  into  the  right  fields  of  literature.  For  full  information,  address  Dodd,  Mead 
ft  describes  the  great  painters  and  the  great  &  Company,  445  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Pnnapal. 
Viw.ixiA,  Dalton,  Box  10‘i. 

enandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

prwratorj’.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Virsrinia 
all  MamnK  colleges.  Music,  business,  elocution,  art,  piano 
orchestra,  hand  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  #175  to  #225.  No 
K.  Address,  S.C,  I. 


Lewisburg  Seminary 

17  __  Beautifully  located  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 

r  or  xAirio  tains.  ;j:iOO  ft.  al)ove  the  sea.  near  lireenbrier 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Fine  brick  and  stone  buildings;  mo<lem 
ei|uipment:  large  campus;  strong  faculty.  Courses  in  Liberal 
Arts,  Music,  Art.  Fllocution,  Business.  A  foundation  school 
not  conducted  for  profit.  Terms  $^55.00.  F'or  illus 
trated  catalogue  address 

R.  C.  SOMMERVILLE,  A.  M..  Pre*.  . 

Box  52,  LewUburs,  W.  Va.  —^0 
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VIRGINIA,  IVOnOlK. 

Leache  Wood  Seminary 

Point  Comfort.  Collw  preparation,  special  courses,  native  french 
teacher.  Slusic.  Climate  permits  out-of-door  study  all  Winter. 
Cottage  at  beach  for  week-ends.  Terms 

Miss  Agnes  D.  West,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Bluemont,  Box  502. 

The  ^udoun  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.) 

Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C. ,  everj-  two  hours.  Rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  advantages  of  National  Capital  n-ith  those  of  mountains  of 
Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to  pupils  marked 
feature.  Rate,  f250.  Catalogue.  Address  The  Loi'doI'N. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


llins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  Founded  1842 

College  Course  (4  years) ,  College  Preparatory  (2  years). 
Music,  Art,  etc.  On  an  estate  of  700  acres  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north  of  Roanoke. 
Buildings  equipped  for  2k)  students  and  35  officers  and 
teachers.  For  catalogue  and  views  address 
Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  Pre«dent,  Box  312.  Hollins,  Virginia. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody'a  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viriting  your  dealer. 


STAUNTON  Vy^ 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  I  ^ 

330^  "Boys  from  4s  States  last  session.  Largest  I 
Trioate  Academy  in  the  United  States.  Boys  I 
from^  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  I 
Per  sides,  Gopemment  Academies,  or  Business.  \ 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun-  ^  'y  _ 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau-  ~ 

tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  J 

waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
trainingdevelopsobedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
po.ol  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  \ 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  \ 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-three  years  old.  New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  ab¬ 
solutely  fire-proof.  Charges$360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

(Roller’s  School) 

Fort  Defiance.  Virginia. 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Virginia.  Highest  endorsement  by  V.M.I. 
and  State  Universities.  A  school  with  country  location.  Steam 
heat.  Electric  lights.  Gymnasium  containing  running  track, 
bowling  alley,  swimming  pool.  125  acres  with  large  campus.  Able 
faculty  of  college  men.  Best  equipped  academic  building  In  the 
state.  Numbers  limited.  22  states  represented  last  session.  38 
years  of  successful  work.  Charges  S340.  Catalogue  on  application. 
THOS.  J.  ROLLER.  CHAS.  S.  ROLLER.  Jr..  Principals. 


-CheeiHjrier 

PrembyleHal  MtHtary  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Large 
corps  of  instructors— all  college  graduates.  Bracing  moun¬ 
tain  climnte.  2300  feet  altitude.  Bricic  buildings.  Athletic 
field.  Termst250.  For  illustrated  catalogue  address 
Ool.  H.  B.  KOOBE,  A.  R., rriaelpal.  Box  14,  LewtSbarg,  W.  Ta. 


Virginia,  Woodstock.  , 

The  Massanutten  Academy  finestteetnm 

the  Old  Dominion.  Healthful  location,  beautiful  ^l.ciuiudoahV-  . 
Prepares  for  college,  technical  schools  and  business;  splendid  r  ^  _ 
course;  athletics.  Easily  accessible.  Limited  to  1'>  bop.  »-] 
Address  Howard  J.  Hhnchoff,  A.M.,  HL«v.nui:- 


Your  child  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities.  Just 
now  he  needs  to  be  steered  in  the  right  direction. 
He  is  just  now  at  the  inquiring  age.  Give  him 
in  his  own  room  the  reference  work  that  will 
answer  all  his  questions.  Help  him  to  inform 
himself  on  any  subject  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


Once  a  student — boy  or  girl — learns  how  easy»H 
pleasant  it  is  to  consult  the  New  ] 

he  recognizes  it  as  a  valuable  storehouse,  i-j 
which  he  s<x)n  makes  a  beaten  path.  You  ci, 
not  go  wrong  by  giving  your  toy  or  girl 
valuable  aid.  I 


Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  2?' 

sity  and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  near  Win¬ 
chester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scenery, 
home  life,  moral  and  sanitary  environment.  1700  feet  elevation. 
Rate  $200.  Catalogue.  Address  R.  L.  Steels,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dean. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Virginia,  Continued— West  Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 


For  Boys,  Bedford  City,  Va. 

Offers  prompt  and  tborougb  preparal  Ion  for  college,  srlentlit 
school  or  business  life.  The  liberal  endowment  of  tM 
Randoipb-Maoon  System,  of  which  this  school  IsabrsDCk 
permits  of  unusually  low  terms.  $250  covers  all  chargesM 
theschool  year.  Randolph-Maconboyssucceed-AOSgradii- 
ates  of  this  school  have  received  full  college  degrees  « 
entered  professions  In  the  past  17  years.  For  cstalofM 
and  further  Information,  address 

E.  SUMTER  SMITH.  Piitirlpal. 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


Roanoke  Institute 


H  47tli  Year.  For  fiirls  and  Young  Women,  a 

n  I  l^AUtifully  and  healthfully  locateit  in  the  n 

H  famous  V’ alley  of  V'irKinia.  near  Natural  a 

a  Bridt^e.  in  a  section  noted  for  its  natural  scenery  and  a 
a  wonderful  winter  climate.  Elevation  1000  feet.  Pure,  brae*  a 
H  ini;  mountain  air.  Outdoor  life  in  extensive  grounds.  Ten-  a 
a  nis,  Kisketball,  boating,  riding  and  driving.  Notable  n 
S  health  record.  Not  a  serious  case  of  illness  in  many  a 
a  years.  See  catalogue  for  particulars.  U 

M  111#  CrIiAol  SlW***^  equipment.  “Massive  and  magnifi*  a 
a  cent,"  beautiful  rooms.  Students  from  evers’  a 

H  quarter  of  the  U.S.  College  Preparatory  and  Finishing.  Full  g 
N  courses  ofone  and  two  years  for  high  school  graduates.  Lo«er  H 
H  school  for  girls  9  to  14.  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science  and  a 
g  Secretarial  Courses.  Special  advantages  in  Music.  Pipe  Organ,  a 
a  Kecommended  by  Bisnop  J.  H.  Vincent.  « 

a  Tk#  llAm#  decades  this  institution  has  made  the  girl  a 
q  IOC  nome  realiae  that  she  has  in  it  real  | 

^  HomeUfeliitheModeraSdiool,fi?.'ai>"taJ??t’tiSS  1 

left,  freedom  of  association  with  faculty  and  students  and  personal  ‘ 
attention  to  her  whole  life,  to  health,  manners  and  character,  as  well 
as  to  mind,  the  whole  aim  being  to  make  her  the  finest  woman. 
Itead  what  our  Handsome  Catalogue  and  Beautiful  Elook  on  the  Home 
Life  say  of  bealtb  and  home  life;  sent  free.  Two  r^lroads.  Rate  $285. 

Swram  Soiiun,  |«i  905,  lufM  Vini.  Vt. 


For  Y’ouuc  W’oiueii.  DunvlIIe.  Viricliila 

XevMdlDE.  modem  lighting  and  sanitation,  with  capacity 
Iw  100  boaratng  students.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  courses 
hUaguages,  Mathematics,  Mlenre,  Music,  Art,  Elocution 
lid  Domestic  Science  with  laborator>'.  Strong  faculty.  Mild 
glaate.  Tuition  and  board  S200.  Catalogue  on  request. 

JOHN  B.  BREW  ER,  A.  M..  President.  Box  E. 


IChatham  Boys’  School 

CHATHAM  VIRGINIA 

I  In  the  Hllla  of  Old  Virrtula 

I  The  Chatham  Training  School  prei>ares  boys  for  college  and 
[  Vaivertity.  A  charter^  school  not  run  for  profit,  it  gives  l>est 
I  advantages  at  lowest  cost.  By  Aug.  15th  last  year  every  room 
[  had  been  engaged.  All  buildings  are  new  with  modem  con* 
vtiieDces.  $196.50  for  the  school  year. 

No  extras.  For  catalog  write 

T.RYLAXD  SANFORD.  Prc<tt.a  Lock  Drawer  157 


VtiGiNiA,  Danville. 

Bindolph-Macon  Institute  Suw  prS^MoJ? 

ad  medal  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college. 
Vk>I  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  locution.  Attractive 
kinenfe.  Gymna.sium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System. 
taaBW.OO.  Caulogue.  AddressCHAS.G.£vAKS,A.M., Principal. 


VitciNiA,  Staunton. 

lary  B^dwin  Seminary  For  Young  Ladies 
,  Termbemns  Sept.  11th,  1913.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
aiisia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful  grounds  and  modern  ap- 
Jldiments.  Students  from  34  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter 
jWliot-  Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  E.  C.  Wei.\iar,  Principal. 


VnciNiA,  Manassas  (The  Battlelield  City),  Box  B. 

Pnllana  Co-cducational.  30  miles  from  Washington, 
ivern  lAUiege  d  l'.,  but  SOO  ft.  higlier.  a  20th  century 
Fine  new  buildings.  Degree  courses  in  Arts,  Science, 
e,  Pedago^,  Music,  Expression,  Commerce  and  Domestic 
.Alsi  Academy  for  boys  and  girls.  Health  record  unsur- 
to  f300  a  year.  Dk.  Hbrvin  U.  Roop,  Pres. 


Sift  year  “Alter  Highest  Virginia  Standards.”  $250-$3S0 

Southern  Female  College 

**  We  keve  trelaed  for  kalf  m  eoatery***  ^ 


Tnc  Onlt  HiSTOiic  Noi-Sectaiiai  Scnmi  fm  6ih8  ni  Virginia 
Registered  Junior  CoUege.Prep.or  College  or  Finishing  Courses. 
Social  Training  and  development  of  manners  In  home  life. 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Tennis.  Basketball. 
Five  buildings.  Gym.  Students  from  30  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Aimi  Kvu  Dsvit.  A.  M..  209  Coluk  hACC,  PmttiviQ,  Vikinir 


Virginia,  l.ai  •  c 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  south  of  Wa-shington.  Thorough  college  preparation 
and  special  courses.  Excellent  Music.  Art  and  Modern  Language 
departments.  Large  campus,  modem  buildings.  Terms  f3(AI.  11- 
Justrated  catalogue.  Miss  Mary  Hyde  DuVal,  Principal. _ 


TntGiNiA,  Danville,  Box  392. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys  mum^yTT^redhed 

14 hiding  tmiversities.  Session  begins  Sept.  i8th,  iqi,.  f. too  covers 
»te  for  board,  tuition  and  all  fees.  Early  enrollment  advised,  as 
ale  niplicants  had  to  be  refused  last  fall.  Catalog  on  request. 

Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster, 


Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Uudoun  Seminary 

■^beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses. 
5«al  advantages  in  Music,  Art.  Languages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
yx*  exercises.  Terms  MOO.  Opens  Sept.  llth.  For  catalogue, 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Glass,  President. 


Virginia,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

T**  Blh  Msion  begins  Sept.  2Sth,  1913.  Situated  in  Piedmont 
yxw  of.  Virginia.  S5  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and 
"•rough  home  school.  Rates,  $230  upwards.  Catalogue  on  request. 
-  _ Miss  Nellie  V.  Bctler,  Principal. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
_ Virginia— Continued _ 


The  student,  without  a  good  encyclopaedia  in 
“S  room  where  he  can  coiusult  it  daily,  works 
W  a  disadvantage  in  compietition  with  others 
)upped  with  a  satisfactory  reference  work. 

The  expense  of  this  equipment  is  small 
®>®pared  with  the  advantage  it  gives  your 


boy  or  girl.  Don’t  start  him  in  life  with 
a  handicap.  You  can  remit  a  small  amount 
each  month.  In  the  meantime  you  have  un¬ 
restricted  use  of  the  books. 

For  full  information,  address  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company,  445  Fourth  .\ve..  New  York  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  viditing  your  dealer. 


A  standard  college  for  women.  No  preparatory  department. 
Delightfully  located  35  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  section  famed  for 
its  healthfulness  and  scenic  beauty.  800  feet  above  sea  level.  All  college  depart¬ 
ments  and  especially  efficient  departnnents  in  Art  and  Music. 

Booklet  and  full  information  upon  request. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  President,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  _ 

Virginia,  Cout.,  W,  Virginia,  No.  Carolina^  So.  Carolina 

The  Safest,  Most  Healthful,  Most  Superior  School  Buildings 


Built  of  brick,  on  tbe  “cottage  plan,"  one  story  high 
r  and  only  one  room  deep,  for  health,  $afety  and  eon- 
venienee.  Occupy  two  sides  of  a  rectangle,  A’o  danger 
from  fire.  Light  and  air  on  both  sides  of  each  room. 
Heated  and  ventilated  by  cozy  open  flreplaces.  The 
perfectedresultof  30  years' study  of  school  buildings  in 
25  states.  Only  136  pupils  are  accepted.  No  Invalids 
are  admitted.  Students  from  39  States  and  11  foreign 
countries.  j 


A 


A  wonderful  location  for  health  and  Inspiration  on  the 
Asheville  Plateau.  2500  feet  above  sea  level.three  miles 
fTomthecity  of  AahevlUe.  200 acresof  military  grounds, 
athletic  fields,  wooded  slopes  and  kitchen  gardens, 
A  time-honor^  school,  administered  continuously  by 
three  generations  of  Binghams,  touching  three 
riet.  Developing  “sound  minds  in  sound  bodies.*’  Ogi 
military  system  cultivates  promptness,  order,  neatnsu 
^  and  sy.stem.  VT.  8.  Army  Officer  detailed. 


The  Bingheun  ^j^School 


Asheville,  N, 

Established  ITU 
Oldest  in  the 


Porter 


Lnafblished 
in  1867  to  ^ve 
;;ood  boys  the 
rii^ht  surt  in 

life.  And  does  it  yet*—  'AM 

and  better!  An  unusual 

Academy 

i*'*'  Charleston 
c  r 

inaction  of  highest  scholastic 
preparation  with  stron^^est  inceo* 
tiv^  to  Christian  manhood.  |i 

Hiiatfes,  Science,  H i story .^Music.  \ 
Mechanical  Drawinfr.  Commercial  Courses, 
lileven  large,  well-kept  buildings.  Gymiu 
sniinming  pool  and  atnletic  field.  Mild  cli 
Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Board,  tuitioi 
|JS0.  Two  from  one  family,  $4.*^).  Li 
[I  School,  separate  dormitory*,  for  boys  ] 
^V’rite  for  catalogue. 

Key.Waltar  Mitchell.B.D.. Rector, Be 

Growth 

V  Contlaaoot 
Uium,  !■-  1908-09  97 

[mate.  1912-11220 

n.  etc..  18  states.  1 

Dwer  foreign 

10  to  14.  country 

»z  B. Charleston, 8.0. 

^  /  The  Military  College  ol  Sonth  CaroBu 

/  charleston,  fi.  O. 

/  Founded  1843.  An  old  and  distinguished  college,  likd 
f  Southern  location.  Mild  climate  allows  open  air  wortil 
the  year.  Modem  buildings,  splendid  equipment.  EiM 
laculty  of  long  training  and  experience.  Government  niisi, 
“Class  A.”  Full  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  and  C.  E.detms 
Minimum  age  for  admission,  16  years.  Expenses,  $l}3-u 
extras.  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 

COLONEL  O.  d.  BOND,  Sapcrlatesdeat. 


Virginia,  Bowling  Green,  Lock  I’.ox  15. 

^wling  Green  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Young  Women. 
Terms,  including  tuition  and  board,  #197.50.  47th  year.  Branch  of 
tire  .Southern  Seminary  System.  In  one  of  the  beautiful  and  historic 
towns  of  Virmnia.  Careful  work.  Homelike  attention  to  students. 

Phenomenal  health. _  _  _ 

West  Virginia,  Alderson. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates  $197.50 

For  yoonfT  men  and  women.  Military  and  outdoor  life  for  young 
men.  Spenal  building  and  organization  for  gdrls.  Splendid  health. 
In  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley.  Near  the  famous  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Lower  School  also.  Address  Box  513. 


Powhatan  College 

(Near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Largest  in  the  State— eastern  corner.  Ten  miles  from  Har?r 
Ferry ^two  hours  fromWashin^on,  three  from  Baltimoreife 
tiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Smect  patronage.  Modem  eijt. 
nient.  Home  care,  good  table;  no  entrance  exaniinati;: 
Preparatory,  college,  normal  and  finishing  courses.  Mu 
Art,  Expression,  Commercial,  Domestic  Science.  Ever)ti 
strictly  first  class,  with  real  study.  Horseback  riding,  outa  j 
exercises.  Catalog  and  terms  on  application. 

Pres.  J.  R.  Pentuff,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Charles  Town,W.Ti 


m  nnwmf  gw  forwomen.  Located  In  tbe  foottailts  of  tbe  Blue  Ridge  Mo^ 

jWCCI  isnar  t/Oiicgc  Thecondith-. 

Sweet  Briar  often  a  college  course  equal  In  Its  standard  to  the  courses  given  In  colleges  of  tbe  lint  rank.  In  addition,  two  yetnol 
preparatory  work,  corresponding  to  tbe  last  two  yean  of  a  btgb  school  course,  are  offered. 

sweet  Briar  is  on  tbe  main  line  of  tbe  Soutbern  Railway,  south  of  WasbluRton.  Tbe  eighth  college  year  opens  Sept.  23rd,  Irii- 
Catalogue  and  views  sent  on  appileatton  to  DR.  MARY  K.  BENEDlCT.'.Prealdent,  Box  118.  Sweet  Briar,  VtrgM* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magdzine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Tennessee 
Military  Institute 


A  School  of  Nati«onal  Patronage 

One  of  the  most  successful  military  schools  in  the  country.  Colonel  U.  S.  Army  in  charge. 

On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway,  in  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  the  SwtturlanJ  oj 
America.  Most  healthful  climate  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  State  and  five  foreign 
countries  represented  past  session.  Elegant  new  buildings,  designed  especially  for  a  modern 
military  school.  Up-to-date  equipment.  Steam  heat,  electric  lights,  running  water  from 
fine  spring  in  every  room.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  athletic  field,  campus  of  45  acres. 
All  forms  of  healthful  outdoor  exercise.  Encampments  in  mountains,  practice  marches, 

L  cavalry  trips.  Thorough  class-work.  Individual  instruction.  Prepares  for  college,  j 

ju  Government  Academies  or  business.  Refined  community.  Moral  and  social  j 

j  surroundings  ideal.  Terms,  board  and  tuition,  full  session,  $350.  ||||  j 

I  I  j| .  For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  address  .||||  |l||  I 

illlllih,  Col.  Oi  C.  HULVEY,  President.  i  lii 

II  ill  Sweetwater.  Tenn.  . ,.|ni||ii!|W  jj 


raONT  VIIW,  MAlV  WILOtlfO 

EUZABETH  COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

a  $300,000  college  plant.  17  experienced  teachers 

froiq  the  best  Universities  and  Conservatories. 
Hiah-Grade  suburban  location.  Pietlmont  District— College 
-  Yi  1  reputation  tor  good  health  and  thorough 

college  lor  work.  Departments— Z.i/rcao’.  A/nstr,  .^rt,  fix- 
>/-t'o.st.$38.S.  Catalogue  on  application, 
women  niAiti.Fs  u.  ri<  -i<ieiit. 


Foundeil  1x42.  Located  In  a  25  acre  grove  of  fine  old  oaks, 
tsequallcd  climate,  delightful  the  year  round:  beautiful 
Mvers  grow  all  winter.  Remarkable  health  record.  Four 
Tjan’  college  course,  also  preparatory  course  of  four  years, 
•fpslc.  Art.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Business  course. 
MWlent  facilities  for  most  athletics,  horseback  riding,  etc. 
Knmrlc  lighted,  steam-heated  buildings,  250  students,  28 
:t*Pwle  teachers.  Tuition  $300  up.  Send  for  Illustrated 
leualog.  Address 

8w.  W.  Lay.  Rector,  Box  IB,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  y 


lennessee 


Limned,  Select  "  ' 

Home  College  for  the  nL 

Higher  Coltore  of  Women^T 

Enrollmrat  100.  Non-sectarian.  \ 
Thoroughly  Christian.  Ideal  loca-  V 
tion,  excellent  equipment,  splendid  \ 
opportunities.  Beautiful  highland  ' 
campus  of  25  acres.  Sanitation  prac* 
ticaliy  perfect.  No  death,  no  elo)>e> 
nient.  no  casualty  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  for  25  years.  Athletics.  Com* 
plete.  comprehensive  curriculum. 
Courses  leading  to  degrees.  University 
Bible  course.  Standard  four  years'^ 
College  course.  Conservatory  advan* 
tages  in  language.  Literature.  Music.  •, 
Art  and  Expression.  Faculty  of  f 
experienced  specialists  supple*  < 
mented  by  a  scholarly  I.ecture  '/||;| 
Corps.  Term  opens  Sept.  18.  /l|fin 
Write  for  >  ear  book  D. 

Hr.  E.  O  Buford.  Bogent, 

Mra.  E.  O.  Bnford, 


Murfreesboro  .Tenn. 


Buford 

College 


*  tfhining  under  Christian  contiol  for  the  development  of 
yianly  rharacter.  College  situated  In  the  foothills  of  the 
t^aberland  Mountains,  an  hour  south  of  Nashville.  Mild, 
■•tithlulrllmate.  Attractive  home  life.  Steam  and  electrical 
{Wwces.  Splendid  equipment.  Four-year  college  course 
JJdlng  to  the  A.B.  degree  and  requiring  14  Standard  units 
wwtrance.  Also  a  four-year  preparatory  course.  Reason- 
g*  tost — $280  for  the  school  year.  Music,  Art  and 
■oeutlon.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 
aORSE  J.  BURNETT,  Prssidsnt,  B.  Kaln  8t.,  Boa  BOl. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaiine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Four  Proposed  New  Buildings. 

(  The  Two  Largest  in  Course  of  Construction.) 


Uniting  and  continninK,  on  beautiful 
Beimont  HiU.  BELMONT  COLLEGE 
for  Young  Women  (24th  year)  and 
WARD  SEMINARY  for  Young 
Ladiet  (49th  year). 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
HA  LAitsanH  j.  d.  blamtor 
rnsldant  TIm  Praaldeat 


Present  Buildings  and  Part  of  Campus. 


GHTS 


FOR  DOVSo  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Elaht  Magnificent  Bnlldlngs  of  Brick  and  Stone. 

An  institution  that  is  materially  helpins  to  make  history.  More  than  a  decade  of  unparalleled  success.  At  the 
very  front  in  character-building,  scholarship  and  clean  sport  Classical,  scientific  and  commercial  cour^ 
Affiliates  with  leading  universities,  north  and  south.  Undoabtmdty  the  best  equipped  private  school  b^ 


serves  the  biisst.  Our  superbly  iUustrat^  catalogue  wU  compel  your  interest  Capacity  IM  Rate  $380. 
Address  THE  HEAD  RfASTEHS,  Box  B.  Lebanon.  Tennessee. 


-  These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Tenenssee— Continued 


opens  Sept.  25th.  A  beautiful  semi-suburban  location 
in  the  centre  of  Southern  education  and  culture.  Half- 
million-dollar  plant.  Fine  new  residence  halls  and  a 
modem  school  hall,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Schools  offering  diplomas— Academic,  College  Prepara¬ 
tory,  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Expression  and 
Physical  Education.  Literary  Faculty  of  twenty  college- 
trained  specialists.  No  novices  employed.  One  teacher 
for  every  eight  students  insures  careful  home  training, 
attention  and  refinement  School  of  Music  the  most 
expensively  maintained  and  best  equipped  in  the  South, 
with  seventeen  American  and  European  •  trained 
instructors. 

Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Van¬ 
derbilt,  University  of  Tennessee,  Chicago  and  others. 
Two  years'  work,  chiefly  elective,  above  college  pre¬ 
paratory,  leads  to  Ward-Belmont  diploma.  More  than  30 
States  represented.  Over  20  per  cent.  Northern  girls. 
Tennis,  hockey,  basketball,  horseback  riding.  Atten¬ 
dance  limited.  Separate  hall  for  girls  under  14  years. 
Catalogue  and  booklets  of  the  various  schools,  also 
View  Book,  free  on  request.  Address 

Jennie  Taylor  Masson,  Registrar,  Box  B 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Georgia— Kentucky— Florida 


Great  tchooU,  like  men  who  create  the  world’s  standards  in 
every  vocation,  must  possess  distinctive  character  and  ability 
to  produce  results  superior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy, 

The  South’s  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School, 

through  results  achieved,  has  won  national  repute  and  patronage  and  invites  the 
investigation  of  parents  wishing  the  very  beet  lor  their  tone.  Elegantly  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  detail,  cultured  home-life,  a  teacher  grouped  with  afeut  every 
12  cadets  for  personal  care  and  night  study,  select  and  limited,  ideal  Southern 
climate,  elevation  about  1200  feet,  artesian  water,  experienced  teachers.  Classi¬ 
cal,  En^neering  and  Commercial  Courses.  Military  Department  under  U.  S. 
Army  Officer.  Oassed  A  by  War  Department.  Expenses  |360.  Eight  miles  from 
Atlanta,  the  center  of  the  nation's  greatest  development. 

COL.  J.  C.  WOODWARD,  A.  M.,  President,  College  Park,  Ca. 


KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


Two  9€parate  homoM  in  congonial 
loeationse  Opon^air  life  all  thm 
yoar.  Outdoor  wintmr  bathing  and 
«porf«.  Dolightfalp  hmalthfal  cli* 
matOe  School  founded  164S, 
Write  for  new  illuetrated  catalog. 


^Winter  Home  in  Floricfe'-'^ 


LU.I.with  a  permanent  home  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tKky  and  a  fOO.VOO  winter  estate  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
•fen  a  unique  and  superior  training  for  your  boy.  Both  homes 
■tin  congenial,  healthful  climates.  Trips  are  made  in  a  special 
ftUnun  train.  The  completely  equipped  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Soence  Building  is  another  feature  of  the  school.  *lt  is  a  new 
fnproof  structure  having  woodworking  machinerv  and  fine 


physical  and  chemical  laboratories.  Practical  field  work  in  en¬ 
gineering.  Two-year  course  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture. 
Special  courses,  preparatory  to  college,  technical  universities 
and  business  life.  Cine  teacher  for  every  ten  boys.  Enrollment 
limited  to  1.10.  Military  work  supervised  by  U.  S.  Army  Officer. 
Complete  information  on  request.  Address 

The  REGISTRAR.  K.  M.  I.,  Lyndon.  Ky. 


orida  MlUlary  sayre  college 

FOR  WOMEN 

Zs  ^  school  with  prestige  of  age.  GOth  year.  Modem  equip- 

if  ▼  I  ment.  Preparatory  and  Standard  Junior  Collie  Courses. 

"  Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture. 
An  accredited  school.  Terms  $250.  Catalogue  on  request. 

‘  Bcv.  J.  M.  SPENCER.  President,  Box  15.  Uxinflion.  Ky. 


Jacksonville,  Florida 

In  the  “land  of  flowers  and  sunshine.”  A  high- 
nde  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  young  men. 
Courses  of  study  prepare  for  any  university  and 
far  the  Government  Academies.  Location  unstir- 
JMsed  for  healthfulness  and  attractions.  All  out¬ 
door  sports  throughout  the  year.  Rowing,  fishing 
.TO  hunting.  Home  life  of  cadets  the  very  best. 
Nnr  fso.ooo  Building  and  Equipment.  Large 
CMipiis  and  athletic  field.  All  expenses,  including 
ootfit  fA  uniforms,  etc..  o«/v  $37.5.  For  catalogue 
TO  other  information  address 
Col.  GEORtiK  W.  HI  LVEV,  Supt.,  Box  G. 


XsSTVCKr,  Shelbyville. 

ne,  nill  C,>Vi/\n1  An  English  and  Classical  School  for 
J,  .  rT,  *  OCnOOl  college  Preparatory  course  with 

privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other  colleges. 
1^  of  tocmsful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
*™ges  in  Music,  Domestic  .Science,  Domestic  Art.  Rate  $3.10. 

Mrs.  w.T.  Poyntkr,  Principal. 


Hamilton  College 

For  Young  Women 

Lexington,  Ky.  45th  Year 

A  Blue-Grass  home  school  with  University  Advan¬ 
tages.  Faculty  of  28,  beautiful  six-acre  campus, 

S  well-equippM  buildings.  Standard  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Course.  Music.  Art,  Expression. 

Yearly  expense,  $300.  For  catalogue. 
address  Tbe  President,  Box  3. 


Kentucky,  Louisville,  137  E.  Broadway.  Offers  exceptional  ad- 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry  ^’tiSfTnd  ‘Jdenti^ 

courses.  Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators.  Building, 
equipment  and  apparatus  modem  in  every  detail.  Opportunities  for 
the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  of  dentistry  unequaled.  1  nfor* 
mation  gladly  furnished.  Write  W.  £.  Grant,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 


mRENAU 


colle: o E  \ 

conservatory  Y 


I»  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive  GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 

with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 

An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as  well  as  social 
advantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  Rate  $380  to  $500.  A  loan  fund 
for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  explain  all  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  college 
We.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  students  and  parents.  Address:  Brenau,  Box  C.  Gainesville.  Georgia. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


8t.  CbATlM,  Ko.  Est.  1831.  A  ttrons,  ap>to-date  Institution 
with  high  standards.  Fully  accredited  by  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Two  years’  college  work  equal  to  the  first  two 
years  at  any  university.  Courses  in  Music  and  Ait. 
Demeetle  Selewoe—  A  reguler  etitdy  wHteeet  esire 
elierge.  Tltereuoli  Inetmetien*  Oielema  oreeled. 
Excellent  Preparatory  Department.  Only  SO  minutes  from  St. 
Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year  round;  SO  acres  woodland; 
modem  buildings.  Terms  $350  per  year.  For  catalog  address 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 


Military  Institute 


Fer  edueetleiial  purpeeee  end  net  ter  profit. 

Recognized  by  leading  eastern  colleges  as  one  of  the  bed 
preparatory  schools  In  the  country.  Nlnety*flve  per  cent  d 
graduates  enter  college  or  technical  school.  Manual  tralniDf. 
Strong  faculty.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field, 
bowling  alleys.  Located  in  fine  residence  section.  Each  boy 
has  separate  room.  Write  for  clear,  concise  catalogue. 

^  ^  HARRY  A.  PETERS.  Prln. 

Hooch  At,. 


A  LmCw  la  ritltafl  Boy.  Hr  Coll.,,  w  Ba.laM. 

Clancd  “A”  by  U.  S.  Wu*  Dapt.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  Cornman- 
dont.  Camp  uid  Target  Range  at  CAHP  PEuT  on  Lake  Erie. 
AU  athletics.  Claaaical  and  Scientific  Couirea  leading  to  de- 
peet;  graduate,  permitted  to  take  examinations  at  acnool  for 
Eastern  univeraltie,.  Busineaa  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Our 
catalogue  will  Interest  every  boy  as  well  as  parent.  Address 
Ool,  OrvM  OraS  Brown,  K.  A.,  Pres.,  Box  T( ,  Bormantown,  Ohio 


College  and 
Conservator 


Hardin 


Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art.  KUk 
Music.  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Prfp^ 
Department.  Osrman-Americaa  Co&icrvatArr 
mnn  standards.  Modem  Equipment.  Forca’ 


Fine  Arte^Music,  Art  and  Oratoir.  li^rd  and  tuition  for  the  year, 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Clifton,  Evanswood,  Box  X. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  Forciru. 

An  attractive  Home  Department.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges. 
.Adv'anced  course  for  High  ^hool  graduates.  Music,  Art,  Languages, 
Travel  Classy  and  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  K.  A.  Ely,  A.M.,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  Principals. 


C^lege  Place  1213 


Kemper 
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Ohio  Continued — New  Mexico,  Indiana,  Mich.,  Nebraska,  Calif.  _ 

It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  any  girl  to  become  a  student  at  the 

School  of  the  Brown  County  Ursulines,  St.  Martins,  Ohio 

"The  school  that  is  aloof  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  age" 

because  (1)  the  association  between  student  and  teacher  is  very  close  and  is  kept  up  after  graduation. 

because  (i)  careful  instruction  is  given,  not  only  in  practical  and  cultural  courses,  but  in  everything  that  makes  for  good  breeding-,  and 
because  (3)  the  )oo  acres  of  high  ground  give  plenty  of  room  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  also  for  a  dairy  and  an  orchard  and  all  the 
things  that  go  with  a  big  country  home. 

Khool  is  two  hours  from  Cincinnati;  this  is  the  69th  year,  and  the  tuition  is  $300.  Send  for  the  little 
n  booklet;  perhaps  one  of  the  graduates  lives  near  you. 


IIOWE 

ITilifliMWSWSflWW  *  WW  mm 


TiThHI 


^  U^IlIItUi  Jr  JlllvJtl  tl4 


Give  your  son  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
western  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  rugged  • 
manliness.  Let  him  prepare  for  a  successful 
career  here  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  !< 
in  the  beautiful  Pecos  Valley,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  Is  mild,  the  air  pure  and  buoyant.  Rarely 
have  rain  or  snow  during  session.  Record  of 
physical  development  shows  marvelous  re¬ 
sults.  All  exercises  in  open  air.  Artesian  well  ■' 
water.  Completely  equipped  barracks.  11  large  :H 
modem  buildings.  Rated  **Dlstingiilshed  Insti¬ 
tution’*  by  U.  S.  Government.  Owned  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  New  Mexico.  Thorough  Academic 
and  Elective  Courses.  Diploma  admits  to  all 
colleges.  All  athletics.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Cel.  JAMES  W.  WILLSON,  Supt.,  Box  D, 
BoswsU,  New  Mexico. 


Admission  to  Culver  means 
that  a  boy  has  possibilities 

Because  of  the  limited  enroll- 
jj  ment  and  heavy  list  of  appli< 
cations,  it  is  possible  for  the 
school  to  be  to  an  unusual  extent 
selective  in  admitting  boys  to 
K  Culver.  After  admission  the  boy 

is  trained  as  an  individual.  Culver 
gives  him  a  tone,  self-possession  and 
self-control  that  become  part  of  his 
W  WW  nature.  Before  selecting  your  boy’s 
school,  write  for  the  Culver  catalog. 


Th*  PriaeiM 

■  ULYE^Military  Academy 

Cuhrer,  Indiana 


HOWE 

HOWE,  INDIANA. 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS. 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Day. 
Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  ISO  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough  sanitaticn. 
Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector, 

Box  219,  HOWE.  INDIANA. 


IxDiAKA,  Indianapolis,  137  E.  Ohio  Street. 

Indiana  Dental  College 

'  OBers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
'  nasielves  tor  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Tuition  and  living  expenses 
elnaely  moderate.  Full  3  years’  course,  covering  every  branch. 
iMfittent  faculty,  Ejccellent  clinical  facilities.  Send  for  catalog 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOB  GIBLS 
.  ISM  N.  Meridian  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

MT  School  140  pupils;  Boarding  pupils,  30.  Certiticate  admits  to 
Wellesley.  Smith.  CorneU.  MU  Holyoke.  Academic  courses 
V  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art,  Voice  Cuhure,  House- 
Md  Science.  Native  French  and  German  Teachen.  Bible  study  hi 
•P  departments.  12th  year  opens  September  24th. 

Miaa  FRCDONIA  ALLEN,  rk.  ■.  (rsnsBi.Pria. 


OHIO  MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 

•  LocatlOH — A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
Jt  the  great  art  and  music  center. 

Organization  —  Academic,  military  and 
physical  training  departments.  Lower 
V  school  for  boys  of  8  to  14  years. 

■  Advanlagca — Only  recommended  boys  taken. 

■  CertfBcates  admit  to  colleges. 

^  Write  for  catalog  to 

L  M.  KNSIAW,  SiperiateBdoit,  Box  42,  College  Bill,  Ohio. 


Mills  College 


Saborbs  of  Oakland,  California 

The  only  Wonun’a  College  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Cbanered  188S.  Ncartwo 
great  universitiea.  Ideal  climate  tbtougb- 
out  the  year.  Entrance  and  graduatioo 
requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  University  of  Cali- 
fomia.  Laboratories  for  science  with 
modem  equipment.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  bonK  economics,  library  study,  music 
and  art.  Modern  gymnasium.  Special 
care  for  health  of  students;  out-doorlife. 
Cbnstian  influences;  undenominationaL 
President  LuellaClay  Carson,  A.M.,U_D. 
For  catalogue  addresa  Registrar, 

Mills  CoUege  P.  O..  California. 


California,  Pasadena. 

The  Orton  School  for  Girls 

Outdoor  study  all  Winter  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  24th  year. 
Certificates  admit  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium, 
Tennis,  Riding.  Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin. 

Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal,  Dept.  E. 

Michigan,  Grand  Haven. 

Alrplpxr  TTflII  Location  unsurpassed  on  beautilul  Lake  Michi- 
mxcicjr  Xltui  Thorough  preparation  lor  College.  Music,- 

Art,  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture.  Excellent  Gymnasium. 
All  outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basketball,  boating.  Individual  Attention. 
Seiiarate  house  for  younger  girls.  Board  and  tuition  $500. 


Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Brownell  Hall 

Fiftieth  Year.  College  Preparation.  Certificate  right  to  Smith. 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Gradu¬ 
ates.  Household  Arts,  Music. 

Miss  Ecphemia  Johnson,  Principal. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

/  Box  401.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  V 
6/  Two  Year  Course  and  Summer  Course, 

/Cy  Physical  Education  and  Playground  Work. 

/K  Unusual  oppprluntty  tor  self  support  while 
f  studying.  Two  3100  scholarships  for  high 

■■  school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  30 
F  ■  to  August  27.  Summer  faculty  of  specialists. 

^  m  Address  for  booklet .  W  V 

I  WM.  W.  HASTINGS.  Dean  ) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota— Continued 


acme 


College 

School 


“Tkf  School  for  Manly  Boys."  — Chuf  Justice 

Character  building  U  the  serious  work  of  this  school.  Individu¬ 
ality  Is  recognlaed  and  encouraged  by  personal  care.  Modified 
military  system  retaining  the  beneficial  features  that  develop 
good  habits  and  physical  strength.  Location  convenient  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  cities.  Modernized  system  of  dormitories;  each 
boy  has  his  Individual  room.  Special  provision  tor  younger  boys. 
Athletics  tmder  personal  supervision  of  a  physical  director.  Large 

REV.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  A.  M..  Ph.  I 


'  <1  OWATONNA,  aaiNNCSOT*  jj 

PILLSBURY  ACADEMY 

Location  unsurpassed  for  healthfulnese  and 
natural  beauty.  Both  sexes.  36tbyear.  Eight 
buildings.  IncludlDR  dormitories  and  new 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Thirteen 
acres  of  campus.  Large  endowment.  Maxi¬ 
mum  college  preparation.  Separate  building 
for  music  department.  Plano,  voice,  violin, 
elocution,  art.  domestic  science.  Careful 
supervialon  and  Individual  Instruction.  Mili¬ 
tary  drill.  Physical  culture.  All  athletics. 

Q  Terms  reasonable.  Some  opportunity  for  H 
self  support.  New  Illustrated  ratalog. 

_  MLO  B.  puck,  Ph.  D..  Principal.  _ 

Minnksota,  St.  Paul,  Box  60. 

TTaii  Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Girls.  Offers  Academic 
VfaJL  Xlau  College  Preparatory  Courees.  Thorough,  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Certificate  to  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  WelTesley, 
Vassar  and  U.  of  Minn.,  etc.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Scie>:ce,  Physical  Culture.  ^Mi-(60U.  For  year  book,  addresa 
_ Mas.  C.  H.  Backi-s,  Principal. 


gymnasium.  Swimming  pool  equal  to  anything  of  like  ckarscui 
In  America.  Diploma  accepted  by  all  Institutions  listed  by  h 
North  Central  Associatioa  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scbooh,I)H. 
versltles  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohlo,m, 
Cornell  and  other  easterh  Institutions.  The  College  Entnate  b 
amlnatlon  Board  of  New  York  permits  examinations  to  bettlm 
at  the  achooL  which  examinations  admit  to  Harvard,  Yih 
Columbia,  etc.  Write  lor  our  new  catalogue.  Address 

,  Warden  and  Haadmasiar,  Raalna,  Wiaeonaln. 


John’s 
Military 
Academy 

(Episcopal) 

(The  American  Rugby) 

situated  OB  hl(h,  well-drained  land. 

Traimt  the  boy  for  lifu.  Educational  fads  are  avoided 
and  stress  is  laid  upon  old  fashioned  ideals.  The 
result  is  an  improved  bodv.  a  trained  mind,  and 
strengthened  moral  fibre.  The  boy  is  prepared  to 
take  nis  proper  place  in  the  world— and  “make  good.” 
"I  have  been  working  hard  night  and  day  for  the 
pAtt  three  year«,  but  1  have  done  well*  and  it  was 
the  *S/.  ytfkn's  s/trU'  that  did  it.  ’ 

This  is  an  extract  hrom  only  one  of  scores  of  sitnilar  letters 
from  {Fraduate^.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
Sc.  jMin's  is  classed  by  the  Government  as  one  of  the  ten 
*'dtsdnKuitbed  institutions.**  Our  cataloj^ue  will  tell  more 
our  successful  methods. 

8T.  JOHN*S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Box  >-0,  Delnteld*  Wnmkstbn  OomMtj,  WU. 


28th  year  owns  Sept.  2d,  1913.  All 
branches  of  Music  taught  by  the 
best  of  instructors.  Norma) 
Courses  for  teachers  in  Public 
School  Music,  Public  School  Art, 
Physical  Training  Domestic  li¬ 
enee  and  Art  and  Piano.  All  The¬ 
oretical  branches  taught.  Many 
free  courses.  Send  for  catalogue. 
0.  A.  EVERS.  Prci..  »S»  NIceNct  Ave. 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

Estabtish^  by  Bishop  Wh^ple  in  /A66. 

Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading 
colleges.  Special  advantages  in  music  and 
art.  Physical  culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 
Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS,  Principal 


GRAHAM  HALL 

Scliool  for  Girls.  MlnnoapoHs.  Ml» 

A  nchool  with  the  healthful  environment  of  n  country^ 
Renident  aymnanium  inntru^r.  Outdoor  spoitn*  swissa 
homeback  ridina.  Three  building*.  Larse  grounds. 
number  of  resident  pupils.  College  Preparatory  Coursa  Q 
tiheate  accepted  by  eastern  colleges.  General  course  fetg 
not  going  to  college.  Advanced  course  for  high  *chM  ^ 
ates.  Lower  School  for  younger  mrls.  Faculty  of  25. 
classes.  Two  resident  French  teasers.  For  catalogue 

Mrs.  A.  D.  MacLsIn,  Principsl. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

A  college  for  women ;  of  high  standing ;  able  faculty ;  (ood 
ings,  library,  and  equipment.  For  information  address 

Ellen  C,  Sabin,  A.M.,  Litt.  D.,  Presto 

Wisconsin,  Lake  Geneva  and  Highland  Park*  Ill. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Acadeo 

A  select  school  with  a  high  stan^rd  of  Academic  work. 
ed  by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  benefits  of  a 
Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment;  references  required.  Caw? 
Address  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Superintendent,  Lake  Gene..^ 

Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  NZ. 

Wayland  Afuidemy 

sexea.  8th  ^rade  to  lal  year  ooUiege,  all  oonraes.  t  bniMinis . 
campns;  athletic  field;  half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  ^ 
Endowment  $260,006;  expenses  (2M.  Piano,  violin,  yoi» 


- 


These  school  advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  8. 


Sixty-fifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  seif -support. 
Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  grirls.  Chosen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 


JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Crescent  College  and  Conservatory 


On  top  of  the 
Ozarks, 

Earcka  Springs, 

Famous  health  resort  J 
Climate  unsurpassed;  ^ 
t:  botus’  ride  from  M 
either  St.  Louis,  Ual-  H 
las,Memphisor  Kan-  H 
sasCity.  Purest  » 
water  in  the  world—  W 
50  springs.  In  the  | 
education  of  young  I 
women  nothing  is  • 
more  essential  than 
ideal  health  con¬ 
ditions 


Is  a  duly  accredited  junior  college  for  women,  situated  at  the  resort.  16  states  represented. 
Preparatory  and  College  courses.  Certificate  privilege.  Music,  Art.  Expression,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science.  *23  new  pianos;  new  g'J.tlOO  Kimball  Pipe  Organ. 
^  JK  _  ^  _  $300,i)ii(i  fireproof 

®  V  building,  elevator; 

[»j  ^  (  /  J  .  (  ,  '  .ir-  .  rooms  with  private 

■r^  .mj*.  '.lA  VLi.'*.  BHA  bath.  Harseback 


building,  elevator; 
rooms  with  private 
bath.  Harseback 
rMInt  b  a  kmrI- 
nent  Icatare.  For 

I  catalogue  address 
CRESCENT  C0LLE6& 
0e»t.  E, 

Eureka  Seriigv  M. 
i  E.ft.Thompton.  A.M. 
'  Fr«tld«nt. 

^  Mrs  P.L.  Hanes, 
Principal 


pegins  September  IL  1913.  For  detailed 
Intormattoa  aiadieae  SBOBBTABi. 

651 KIMBMI  HMl  CHKMO,  ILL 


GIRTON  SCHOOL 

— '  FOR  GIRLS  ' 

WINNETKA,  ILL.,  Chicago’s  Oldest  Suburb. 

An  exceptionally  equipped,  select  home  school, 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  20  acre  Park, 
in  Chicago’s  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  suburb. 

College  preparatory,  general  and  finishing  courses. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Hpuse- 
hold  Sanitation  and  Physical  Training.  Certificate 
admits  to  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  S^ial 
preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr.  Social  life  of  the  home 
refined  and  attractive. 

Situation  gives  easy  access  to  Chic^o's  metro¬ 
politan  art  galleries,  museums,  libraries  and  per¬ 
manent  musical  institutions,  which  offer  unsur- 
lassed  facilities  for  social  and  educational  culture. 


CTANLEY  COLLEGE 

U  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  (24th  year  opens  September  IS.)  Fits  for  Junior 
rmr  of  ah  best  Colleges  and  Universities  admitting  women.  Strong 
Home  Economics  Department.  Affiliated  with  Northwestern  Con- 
icnmory.  Normal  Courses  in  Public  School  Music  and  Public  School 
Art.  Advanced  Courses  for  special  students.  Rates  fSOO  and  up. 
OUVE  A.  EVERS,  PnxUemt,  2129  PIsssaat  Avt.,  MiaMwpwlis 
Minnesota,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School 

Military  igis.  n  per  cent  enrolled  are  related  to  Alumni, 
write  for  Catalogue  and  Athletic  Book.  Boys  8  to  la  in  separate 
School.  Rf.v.  James  Dobbin,  D.U.,  Rector. 

Rev.  Euwakd  T,  Mathison,  Associate  Rector. 

Illinois,  Woodstock.  (1  hour  from  Chicago.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  X'“eiy*teh{’ui.“«i 

rims  of  successful  training  of  boys  7  to  16  years  old.  Every  gradu- 
Jte  proved  himself  a  man.  Highly  commended  by  mothers, 
w  idesl— “For  Every  Todd  Boy  a  Good  Citizen.”  Write  for  book 
ind  information  about  Northern  Summer  Camp.  Noble  Hill  Prin. 

Ilunois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  143. 

Fprrv  HflJI  t^olleBe  preparatoiy  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
..  J  xxaii  young  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
l^ar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression. 
wNnestic  science.  Swimming  pool.  Christian  school  with  home 
•jre  a^  country  environment.  For  further  information,  write  to 
the  Principal.  Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes. 


FRANCIS  KING  COOKE,  Principal,  Box  45 


Illinois  Woman’s  College 


A  Standard  College— One  of  the  Best 

Offers  full  college  and  preparatory  courses  with 
certlflcates  and  degrees.  Beautiful  and  healthful 
surroundings.  Home  environment  and  associations, 
with  everything  tending  to  the  development  of 
Ideal,  capable  young  women.  A  Christian  college 
fully  equipped  tor  thorough  teaching.  Care  devoted 
to  health  and  Physical  Culture. 

Experienced  college-bred  faculty  of  strong  char¬ 
acter  and  highest  Meals.  College  accessibly  lo¬ 
cated  In  the  center  of  the  Middle  West.  Literary 

_  Dd^ 

mestic  Science,  Music, 

1. - Art.  Certificate  privi- 

«ca.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Tennis  courts, 

Moimiange,  basketball  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderate.  Music 
•hd  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog. 

Mlaa  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal,  Godfrey,  HI. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to-advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


and  Musical  atmosphere.  Domestic  Science.  Music, 
Art  and  Expression.  Expenses  reasonable.  Write 
tor  catalogue  with  detailed  Information.  Address 

Preskleiii  Barker,  Box  B,  Jacksoaville,  DL 


Arkansas— Illinois — Minnesota 


r 


2 _  EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

_  III.  Cont.— Miscellaneous 

— Frances  Shimer  School  j- 

A  Home  Sobool  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College  Department.  Two  j'ears' course  with  diploma.  Advanced  standlnt:  at  leadint 
colleges.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art,  DomesticSclencewIthdlploma,  Expression,  Vocational  t'ourtn 
Rate  $400.  Academy  certincate  admits  to  best  colleges.  Golf,  tennis.  Gymnasium.  Beautiful  I  grounds,  35  acres.  Olst  year 
opens  Kept.  lOth.  Eight  beautiful,  modern  brick  buildings.  1 27  miles  from  Chicago.  Puplisfrom  m  lOstates.  Forcatalogucaddrcw 
Rev.  William  P.  McKee,  Dean,  Box  $0$,  Mt.  Carroll,  III.  Ckieaxo  Office,  Fine  ArtsBnilding.  Angnst. 


Morgan  i 

Park 

Academy 


A  Real  School  lor  Real  Boys 

With  notaUe  recoH  for  developing  students  con¬ 
scientiously  through  personal  interest  for  College. 
Business  and  Life.  Home  influences  with  mili¬ 
tary  features  of  training  and  physique-building. 
Mtmbtrs  o/  Ftuulty  live  and  eat  with  boys. 
Healthfully  located  14  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Write  us  today  for  ff  catalogue  and  interest¬ 
ing  book  ''Mesuits  tviik  Soys." 

Msriw  Pifk  Kadmf.  Hsrpa  Puk.  A.  B«i  12 
Known  for  Clinrncter  Building 


The  University  of  Chicago 


« m  mm  M  in  additioa  to  resident 
H  1 1 IVI  I*  work,  offers  also  instruo- 
tion  by  oorrasp<  ndenoe. 
CTITIW  For  detailed  In- 

^  ^  ^  1 1  ^  f  ormatioa  address 

Snd  Year  Q.  af  CCDir.  S  )CUcags.nL 


^  Piening  $0^ 


Learn  a  Paying  Prolession 

that  assures  you  a  good  in<«>nie  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

•  Pbolo-EBflravlaf  ud  Three-Color  Work 
Our  irradiiated  earn  $20  to  $50  a  week.  \l>  andst 
them  to  oecure  theoe  positions.  L^earn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW  I 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue.  EfOuirham,  Illinois 


Thousands  have  been  successfully  A|  BB  D  P 
treated  under  mv  instruction.  Es-  lw\^ 
taMished  sixteen  years.  Largest, 

best  equipfied  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  e>’eiywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  tdO-psge  book  **  The  Ori^n  ao<l 
Treatment  of  Stammering,'*  with  good  advice,  FREE. 
Georce  Andrew  Lewis,  1S9  Adelaides*.,  Detroit,  Mkh. 


STAMMERING 

Stammering  and  similar  iff  ections  arise  from  a  wrong  use  of  usually 
perfect  and  healthy  organs  of  speech.  These  defects  can  be  corrected 
by  proper  treatment,  'fhey  can  also  be  made  worse  by  some 
n^hods.  Advanced  methods  and  remedies,  devised  bom  .my  expe¬ 
rience  of  over  twenty  years  as  a  physician  and  specialist,  pve  go^ 
permanent  results  and  make  my  school  at  least  equal  to  the  best. 
Endorsed  by  physicians,  educators  and  responsible  people  everywhere. 
Please  call  or  write  for  free  information  and  conservative  advice. 

1  RANK  A.  BRYANT,  M.  D.,  61  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

You  are  invited  freely  to  call  upon  or  write  the  Educa- 
tic^I  Librarv  of  the  New  York  Evenittf'  Post  about  i 
private  Schools.  A  unique  and  practical  liErary  informa¬ 
tion  service,  completely  equipped  with  catalogues,  direc-  I 
tones,  special  reports,  etc.,  it  offers  you,  without  charge, 
help ,  tliat  is  practical,  timely,  and  above  all  unbiased.  ' 
Inquiries  by  mail  are  promptly  answered,  and  schools 
that  seem  b«t  to  meet  your  requirements  suggested,  and 
their  location,  environmeou  rates,  and  speciaT  points  of  , 
strength  set  forth.  This  &hooI  Information  Mrvice  is 
I  free  to  all  inquirers.  i 

The  EvtHtsit  Pott  “Directory  of  Private  Schools”  sent 
on  request.  i 

.Addrem  EDUCATIONAL.  LIBRARY 


STAMMER 

attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  lorfot 
stammering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  adruof 
natural  method.  Mv  method  has  successfully  treated  m 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years. 
sing-songing  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  lifr'i 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  book  aaf 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

iMWHhIMM.  frH.,Nsrtli-Wtsltrt  SdwiI  Isr  StaMWftn.lsc..l12  HrsI  St..  MhMkn.R. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  cotme  of  forty  lasaona  in  the  history,  form,  stnie- 
tare,  and  writing  of  the  $liart*$terya  taught  by  $r.l. 
Berg  Eeenweia,  Editor  Lippirteott's  Magazine.  Omt 
ona  hundred  Homs  Study  Couroe*  under  Frofemon 
ta  Harvard.  Brown.  Cornell  and  leading  eoUegee. 

tM- page  eaUlec  free.  Write  U-4a;« 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  $4$,  8aHngflel4,  ■aae. 


How  Is  Your  Memory? 

SYour  memory  Is  the  measure  of  your  mental  efflclaci: 

your  mental  efficiency  Is  the  measure  of  your  sucecsB  ■ 
life.  WEST’S  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  A  READY,  DEPENDABLE 
MEMORY  AND  INCREASE  VOUR  MENTAL 
EFFICIENCY  50  PER  CENT.  It  will  giveyp,  tR 
POWER  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  SO  THAT  TOT 
CAN  MAKE  OTHER  PEOPLE  ACT.  Our 
booklet  tells  bow,  gives  proof;  also,  bow  to  obtali  M 
the  masterful  book,  "HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC. 
THE  RAT.  I'KERS  ASS’R,  6,  IRDIARAPOLU, 


24  VESEY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


WRITE 
US  A 
STORY 


TO  SELL  ON  COMMISSION-2cTo5ci 


Travel  with  the  bother  left  out — 

Here  is  one  way  to  take  a  mighty  entertaining  trip 
through  California,  Hong-Kong,  Western  Canada,  Central 
Africa,  England,  Nicaragua,  The  Balkans,  Manila,  Holland, 
Italy,  Arizona,  Brooklyn  and  other  points. 

You  can  spend  several  glorious  hours  in  every  one 
of  these  spots  via  the  August  issue  of  Adventure.  It  con¬ 
tains  bully  good  stories  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  every  one  of 
the  above  countries.  You’ll  feel  the  thrill  of  the  voyage 
as  well  as  the  keenest  sense  of  enjoyment  as  you  read. 

You’ll  find  nothing  more  diverting  for  the  “dog-days” 
than  to  while  away  a  merry  hour  or  two  rambling  through 
the  224  pages  of  splendid  reading  in  this  August 


All  News-stands 


ARTIST? 

nn 


rl 

VfffniiiiE! 

combined  with 

ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  UNGUISTRT 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 
The  Lancuase-Phone  Method 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 


Tiurs  AIX  WE  WANT  TO  ENOW 
Now,  we  will  net  give  you  any  grand  prtsa 
—or  a  lot  of  frea  staff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  lieh  In  a  waak. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
■aaaj.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  cents 
in  stamps  for  parifalla  af  aartaaaa  and  saapla 
lassan  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

IKE  W.  1.  EVANS  SCHOOL  Of  CARTOONING 
leaOtr  BU|..  Oevelaat.  0. 


stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  Is  power.  Be  successful— S/op  For- 
getiingl  Begin  your  real  training  at  once. 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 
makes  you  "Porgef  Proof,”  develops  concentration, 
will,  self-confldenee,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
Write  today  for  my  free  book,  “How  to  Remember’’ 
faces,  names,  studies,  siso  bow  to  secure  FREE,  a  copy  of 
my  t2.00  IteLuxe  book.  “How  to  Speak  in  Public.”  Address 
Dickson  Memory  School,  751  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago. 

Bright  men  and  women  arei  Write  to,day  for  Free  Book- 
always  wanted  for  the  Gov-llet.  “It  Rests  with  You  Your> 
ernment  Service.  Good  pay,|self.”  It  tells  you  the  quick, 
short  hours,  |  est  and  surest 

steadyemploy.  MMM  ■  U  Wi  M  way  to  secure 

ment.  Thirty  IHl.  H  H  I  Bg  11  a  goodGovern- 

days  holiday  ■■  gklw  I  kV  ment  position, 

every  year  which youcan 

withfullpay.andtblrty  dayslbold  for  life.  Many  posi. 
sick  leave  allowed.  You  canitions  now  open  in  every 


sick  leave  allowed.  You  can  tions  now  open  in  every 
easily  Qualify  to  pass  the  ez-  branch.  Capital  Civil  Service 
amlnationwlth  ourcoaching.  [School,  Dept  ,42,  Wash.,  D.C. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


THE  DELINEATOR 


AliCt’ST  19U 


Get 

The  Delineator 
for 

August 


rimtNctvrs  asoavcai 

•  TKC  ttTTUlCK.  rttUSHINC  COMPANY  K(W  YOU 


Read  what  Congressman  Underwood  says  of  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  framed  by  himself."  Every  woman  as  well  as  every  man 
in  America  is  interested  in  this  article. 

.  How  would  you  like  to  be  known  as  “the  husband  of  Mrs. 
So-and-So”  ?  Read  about  the  men  who  have  married  women  more 
prominent  than  themselves. 

Don’t  miss  “Lobbying  with  Violets.”  It  shows  how  quick 
women  are  in  catching  on  to  the  political  tricks  beloved  of  men. 

Are  you  reading  Locke’s  masterpiece,  “The  Fortunate  Youth”? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  delightful  hero  in  all  fiction?  And  have 
you  met  dear  old  Booge  in  “The  Jack-Knife  Man,”  Edlis  Parker 
Butler’s  great  big  human  serial  ?  He’s  in  this  issue. 

Then  turn  to  the  fashion  pages  and  see  the  dainty,  summery,  chic 
designs,  the  graceful  draped  effects,  and  all  the  other  smart  new  styles. 

The  DELINEIATOR  for  August  is  a  gem.  15c  a  copy.  Get 
your  copy  to-day  of  any  merchant  handling  Butterick  Patterns  and 
Publications,  any  news-stand  or  direct. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 


Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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NEW  ENCI.AWD  SANITARIUM 


BMCi  naric,  Xve.  *  w 

nrt.NewA  homelike.  Teini 


'ashlUKton  Sq. 
perance  Hotel. 


EATONS' RANCH 


Boughiog  It  With  Cot 


**MaDdel-ett«**  evcrywhar^  w«  will  Mndyoa  — i»l»t> 
ireel  pMt  60  cents  sstrs.  Wsssy  Meh  If  sM  sstisfisd. 

*  Carmfs  snd  MDoliFS  to  msk«  1ft  flnImhMl  n«Mt 


IXdlCQ  ndlU  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  buildinit.  Always  i 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attemlance  unsurpassed.* 

DISTRICT  OF  COUUMBIA 


_ CHICACO^ILL. _ _ 

YOUR  NACAnON  SPOT  | 

ImI  Wlwf.  kMM.  ^  csiwsiwj  D*ncin^  And  j 

Mid  Sk*^  twrAndu.  Odi^MU.cs»ift}Ml  (Mm  I 

tall,  lB(iyi>njl)i  wrvad.  Astancn  sr  Enfsp— n  I 
•i  —  i  flaft-  P  wtki  fct  awha 

and  cwifafi 

kr  titki  a  kttUtf 

BEACH  HOia 

o^hUnShn 


HOTEL  DRISCOLL 

Faces  D.S.CapItol.  Tour¬ 
ists'  FSTorlte.  Near 
Union  Ktatloa.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Garage. 
Baths  gratis.  Music. 
Ainer.  $2.SO.  Eur.  (llnp. 
Booklet.  Souvenir  Card 


[-irriT 


•HtHVHLE  HOUSE.  jr>^A  Suntics  Hour  Or  Rt- 
iwrcM  And  Rcst  WItm  Anustnor  Au  iMPWvtMsis 
In.  Samr.  Omum  i  ium  Lntws.  tm  Roiios.Au 
liwv  Oaossnu.  Qaunr  Puit  BooMcr  hsmuchtt 


See  Vancouver 

Britism  Columbia 


^Sceawy  of  Switwriiad;**  ditle  withow  eiatw. 
ftlaiMai  wtn,  oMW^oppad  ■Kwwiat.  ndi  vaky^ 
ili^eadBai  (wowcaa.  M  tf«  la  rat  m  Vt 

coat.  Witierbirate. 

PR0CRI5S  CLUB.  Bw  B,  VANCOUVER.  AC 


_ 8E  AtTJ.E_W  A8Hi_ 

Hntr>l  Covnv  “12  storiesof  solid com- 
nuiCl  oaVUj.  fort."  eonerete,  steel  A 
marhle.  At  renter  of  things.  English  grill. 
Auto  Bus.  Booms  81  up.  With  bath  g2  up. 

GEORGIAN  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  modem. 
Fireproof.  Heart  of  theatrical  &  shopping 
I  district.  Auto.  Bus.  free.  Rates  iBlM  up. 

woi.f~~WyomTnc 


the  yw  for  riding,  fishing,  camping  and  healthful 
outdoor  lift* 

NOT  A  SANITAKITM 

Ratal,  including  useof  Saddle-horses.  $20  per  weak. 
Lift  for  August  complete.  Send  enquiriea  at  ooca 
for  Saptam^r  or  October  Tisits.  Address 

EATON  BROTHERS.  Wolf.  Wyoming. 

CR^AM’8~E  U  R  O  P  E  A  NToU  R  8 

PTIROPP  THE  IDEAL  WAT* 
CUlvur C*  Send  for  Booklet. 
J.P.Graham  IdeolTourt,  Box  lOBBXa  Pittsbuw 


Just  Out! 


New, wonderful  sensation.  No 

eaperience  necessary  to  operate  the 

^^Mandel-ette’’ 

A  Olio  Afinut€  Camera  that  takes 
and  finishes  picfarcj  in  I  minufo 

No  Plates— No  Films— No  Dark  Room 

a  Py  *y— dol>otf  **  weight  24  onncea.  Embodien  camera, 
^eloping  chamlier  and  dark  room.  Special  lone  with  unlver* 
(*****■  rarfeet  workinc  shatter.  Capacity  EO  sisa  2  1»2  x  S  1-2  loch  post 
i—dalaftayRglu,  Evarythiag  aimpla-a  child  can  oparaU  it. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


y $$  w^  ad  today 

TMK  CHICAGO*  FERROTYPE  COMPANY 

Veiinaa  IMg..  CMaaga.  IN.  w  Dwt.  A24.  O* 


Twin  Milling  Cutters  Do  the  Work 

—sharpens  any  size  or  shape  of  pencil  or  crayon. 

—stops  automatically  when  pencil  is  properly  pointed. 

—has  no  adjustments. 

Never  Breaks  the  Lead 

t<!  in  nickel-silver  finish  and  transparent  shaving  receptacle. 

Try  one  thru  your  itationer,  writhout  obligation  to  purchase. 

''Every  point  in  its  favor.” 

BOSTON  SPECIALTY  CORPORATION 

261  Broadway  New  York 


K0]  WHERE-TO-GO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates?! 


LLCni/CnillU  NawTork 

!^lact,  homalika.  aconomical.  Suita 
of  parlor,  badroom.  privata  bath  for 
two  paraoQB,  $1.00  daily.  Writa  for 
Booklet  H..  with  fine  map  of  city.* 


DtableRooin  with  bath,  meals  for  two.jSS. 


-nyr.  yjALMALf.'*! 


COMFORT  WITHOUT  CXTRAVAGANCC 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 

rORTY-THlRD  STREET  NEAR 

TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 

HOHILlRg  ATMOftPHSNg.  COUNTBOUt 
ATTBNTION.  MODBRATg  FRICBB 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

TheMtleCrerkSdnitariurn  affbrts  ttie  most  abundm 
tscilities  for  rest.rpaestioQ  «fid  lieaMii  improvemcnf  The 

Sfdiet  sysleti. physical  culture  cld^ses  interettiM 
iKtoreiSifimmmq  qolf.  tennis  motoring  boatin« 
and  i  Hundred  other  ettrective  features  Ml  earn  day^  pra 
gram  aitti  useful  entertainment  Guests  have  Me  combined 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  favorable  ctimatk  conditions 
hocnetihe  surroundings-scientific  ineliods.and  daily  aedh 
cal  sapervision— -WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  — 

THE  SANITARIUHBATTlECREEK.HICN.Box  109 


Atlantic  City. 

Above  illustration  shows  but  onesretionof 
this  magnificent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
house— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
.Solariums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment, convenlenceand 
comforts  of  the  Marlborough- Blenheim  and 
the  invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  ideal  place  for  a  Summer 
sojourn.  Always  open.  Write  for  hand-  i 
somely  Illustrated  booklet.  JosiahWhiteA 
Sons  Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


MI  CLEMENS  FAMOUS  MINERAL  BATHS 

|*f  '  fOR  RHIUMATISr  »ND 

I  I!!  NfRVOU5  0PS«llDC»»b 

aiij  .  BOXCr'C.EMENSMlC- 


Kindly  mention  Ever>-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Und5ring  Storyjo 


AS  you  read  this  absorbing  third  instalment  you  wonder  were  ever  human  beings 
the  Scott  Expedition  on  the  actual  dash  to  the  Pole?  The  difficulties  of  oot 
that  consumed  many,  many  precious  hours.  They  had  to  contend  against  broka 
impossible  for  ski  or  sled  running  as  the  loose  sand  of  a  beach.  The  anxiety  ol 
yet  right  through  this  marvelous  journal,  hope  and  resolution  never  for  an  instant 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  what  manner  of  man  the  author  of  this  subliint 


‘‘The  Road  to  Bogota 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 

X  X  '^E  all  know  the  kind  of  Englishman  who  expects  to  shoot  big  g^me  in  New  York.  We  find  it  easy' 
YV  laugh  at  such  ignorance.  But  the  amount  of  knowledge  regarding  South  America  which  we  doc’ 
possess  ought  to  make  us  feel  a  little  more  tolerant  of  Europeans  who  don't  know  all  about  us.  It  is  amaz'-; 
what  really  vag^e  ideas  we  liave  about  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Mr.  Ruhl  dispels  many  misty  notions  r  : 
gives  us  some  mighty  interesting  information  in  this  first  of  two  chatty  travel  articles  on  Latin  America.  F 
the  man  who  likes  to  learn  things  without  effort,  these  articles  will  prove  ideal.  Mr.  Ruhl  knows  not  only  k 
subject,  but  how  to  treat  it. 


“Kidnapping  Coline” 


By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 


Another  rollicking  Rowland  romance  which  keeps  yo: 

oiie^sinir  all  the  wav  thrniiirh  rh<>  airl  vrtu  adorn 


guessing  all  the  way  through.  Suppose  the  girl  you  adorn 
was  in  love  with  a  titled  foreigner  you  knew  was  a  blaclcgu^ii 
Supposing,  fascinated  by  him,  she  had  promised  to  marry  agai^ 
her  father’s  wish.  And  suppose  her  father  sent  her  on  a  cruk 
to  the  South  Pacific  with  you,  and  had  you  deliberately  It- 
together  on  a  desert  island.  Wouldn’t  you  think  under  thosr 
circumstances  that  your  rival  would  have  a  pretty  slim  chanct! 
Well,  if  that’s  what  you  think,  you  don’t  know  Henry  C 
Rowland.  This  romantic  serial  of  his  proves  to  be  as  full  d 
surprises  as  the  South  Pacific  is  of  islands. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body*8  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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One  of 

the  Wonderful 
Photographs 
Taken 
on  the  Scott 
Elxpedition 


INSTALMENT 

on  earth  tormented  by  such  heart-breaking  obstacles  as  seemed  to  continually  haunt 
barrier  were  surmounted  only  to  be  succeeded  by  some  new,  long-drawn  struggle 
and  rugged  ice-surfaces.  The  snow  in  powdery  crystals,  loose  and  soft,  was  as 
constant  efforts  against  time  proved  almost  as  wearying  as  physical  fatigue.  And 
waver.  Every  line  Captain  Scott  wrote  palpitates  with  inspiration  for  mankind, 
world-epic  was. 
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By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

Story  II — How  There  Was  Death  in  the  Pot 

A  RE  you  reading  these  wonderful  stories?  Have  you  met  the  Marquis 
^  yet?  Have  you  seen  him  dance?  Have  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  huge 
domond  flashing  in  Mo’s  oily  hands?  This  story  recounts  how  the  cun¬ 
ning  old  devil,  knowing  that^the  Marquis  and  Flint  would  be  back,  left  i 
bi»  water-jar,  containing  the  diamond,  in  the  hut  where  they  could  get  1 
at  it  easily.  The  Marquis  dug  his  hand  in  to  grab  the  glittering  treasure  E 
^  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do  you  think  he  pulled  out?  Don’t 

Read  the  thrilling  episode.  WA 


any  sleep  trying  to  guess. 


By  CHARLES  SAXBY 

'p'HlS  story  gives  you  a  searchlight  glimpse  at  the  marvelous  ma¬ 
chinery  that  has  built  up  England’s  tremendous  colonial  empire. 
Abostu  is  only  one  of  the  many  outposts  of  civilization  where  this 
■ntenutional  game  of  chess  goes  on,  with  live  men  for  pawns. 
Nation  watches  nation  with  keen-eyed  avidity  for  every  move  that 
•My  mean  an  increase  in  “spheres  of  influence.’’  The  “game”  may 
drowse  on  for  months,  when  suddenly  a  native  rising,  an  offended  sav- 
^-chief,  a  mysterious  village  fire,  or  some  other  excuse  for 
teaching  a  lesson,”  blurts  forth,  and  when  the  noise  is  quelled, 

Mother  blotch  of  red  on  the  map  proclaims  that  Great  Britain  ^ 
h**  added  to  her  Empire.  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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as  a  food  to  sustain  strength  and  to  fully  satisfy' the  keenest 
hunger.  Being  ready-cooked  and  ready-to-eat,  it  is  the  favorite 
ration  of  those  who  seek  respite  from  the  city  heat  far  from  the 
sources  of  food  supply. 

The  Biscuit  is  deliciously  nourishing  with  milk  or  with  fruits  of  any  kind.  Tris* 
cuit  is  the  shredded  whole  wheat  wafer,  or  toast,  containing  the  maximum 
of  nutriment  in  smallest  bulk.  With  butter  or  soft  ^eese  it  forms  a  delicious, 
satisfying  hinch  for  the  long  ride  in  automobile  or  the  tramp  in  the  woods. 

All  the  Meat  of  the  Golden  Wheat 

Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Shredded  Wheat 


The  call  of  the  open  is  more  alluring 
as  the  Summer  wanes  and  the  city  be¬ 
comes  more  intolerable.  But  the  full  joy  of  the  outdoors  comes 
from  freedom  from  household  care  and  business  worry.  Taking 
the  city  into  the  country  affords  no  relaxation  from  the  complex 
problems  of  every-day  life.  Complete  rest  and  healthful  recre¬ 
ation  must  come  with  simple  food  and  simple  living.  For  the 
country  home,  for  the  bungalow  by  the  sea,  for  the  camp  in 
the  woods,  for  life  in  the  open,  nothing  can  equal 


the  Open 
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Everybody’S  Almanack /or  August^ 

AUGUST  hath  31  days  By  FRANKLFN  P.  ADAMS  1913^ 

_ _ _ _ _ _  \tfi 

HERRICK,  REVISED  BY  THE  I.  W.  W. 

When  as  in  tinned,  adulterated,  and  capitalistically  manufactured  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Titen,  then,  me  thinks,  how  antagonistically  and  indignantly  flows 
Mine  anger  at  the  tremendous  injustice  symbolized  by  her  clothes. 

And  when  I  shut  mine  eyes  and  see 

The  woes  that  come  with  povertie,  -  - - - - 

Surgeth  my  soul  with  Anarchic!  1 — Fr.  — First  cable  car  operated,  1873.  Colorado  admitted,  1876.  ^ 


FASCINATING  FACTS 

The  area  of  England  is  $0,680 
square  miles. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  at 
Muscatine,  lo.,  is  42.8  inches. 

The  manufacture  of  pins,  con- 
tnptions  that  laundries  stick  into 
shirts,  was  begun  in  America  in 
1813. 

Mount  Everest  is  29,002  feet 
high,  or  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
a  New  Yorker  believes  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  is. 


GOLDSMITH.  REVISED  BY 
THE  MILITANT  SUF¬ 
FRAGETTES 

lEien  lovth  Sylvia  gets  the  ballot 
And  finas  too  late  that  votes  betray. 
For  what,  then,  will  she  wield  the 
mallet 

And  dynamite.  Election  Day  '* 

HISTORICAL  HAPPENINGS 
George  Washington  was  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Editor  of  Everybody’s 
Almanack  once  visited  in  Algo- 
na,  Iowa. 

AN  ANCIENT  CUSTOM 
“How  is  the  weather  in  Sicily 
this  summer.’*’  asked  Leonidas, 
the  Spartan,  of  Theocritus. 

“Well,”  replied  Theocritus, 
"the  days  are  warm,  but  the 
nights  are  always  cool.  We  lie 
under  blankets  every  night.” 

r  **^'d’d 

know 

This  was 

tee  in  those 


12—  Tu. 

13—  W. 

14—  Th. 


17—  Su. 

18—  M. 

19—  Tu, 

20—  W. 


25—  M. 

26—  Tu. 

27—  W. 

28—  Th, 


— First  cable  car  operated,  1873.  Colorado  admitted,  1876. 

— Cable  cars  denounced  by  press  as  evidences  of  speed-mad¬ 
ness,  1873.  Elisha  Gray,  inventor  of  speaking  telephone, 
born,  1835. 

— H.  C.  Bunner  bom,  1855.  Bill  Nye  went  for  Heathen 
Chinee,  1850. 

It  was  August  the  third. 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 

Which  it  might  be  inferred 
That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise. — Bret  Harte. 

— Simon  de  Montfort  killed,  1265.  Russell  \  a  ) 

Sage  bom,  1816.  ]  WARMER  f 

— Xerxes  murdered  by  Artabanus,  B.  C.  465.  Atlantic  cable 
completed,  1858. 

— Persian  Daily  Rug  demands  police  investigation,  B.  C.  465. 
Tennyson  born,  1809. 

— Leonidas  killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.  C.  480.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  tastes  mint-julep,  1907. 

— First  settlers  from  England  land  in  Maine,  1607.  Prohib¬ 
ition  discussion  begins  in  Maine,  1607. 

— Sir  Thomas  Lipton  challenges  for  cup,  B.  C.  943. 

— Louis  XVI.  hears  cries  of  “Take  him  out!  He’s  rotten!” 
1792.  Greenwich  observatory  founded,  1675. 

— Judah  P.  Benjamin  bom,  1816.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
bom,  1833. 

— King  Philip  becomes  good  Indian,  1676.  Southey  born,  1774. 

— Dynamite  discovered  by  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  1912. 

— Connie  Mack  decides  to  let  Bender  pitch  first  game  of  1913  , 
World  Series,  1913. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott  bom,  1771.  Thomas  DeQuincey  born,  1785. 
President  of  U.  S.  takes  her  first  vacation,  1941. 

— Battle  of  Bennington,  1777..  Detroit,  without  Ty  Cobb, 
surrenders  to  British,  1812. 

— Davy  Crockett  bom,  1786.  Showers. 

— Meriwether  Lewis  bom,  1774.  Battle  of  Gravelotte,  1870. 

. — Kansas'  City  decides  to  erect  Union  Station,  B.  C.  29. 

— Duke  of  Buckingham  bom,  1592.  Dog-and-sausage  joke 
becomes  obsolete,  B.  C.  268$. 

. — Admirable  Crichton  bom,  1561.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
born,  1785.  Look  out  for  golf  liars. 

— Battle  of  Bosworth,  1485.  Adam  discovers  light  that  lies 
in  woman’s  eyes,  B.  C.  4004. 

— Louis  XVI.  bom  1754.  Hans  Wagner  and  Christy  Mathew- 
.  son  seem  good  as  ever,  1944. 

— James  W.  Wallack  born,  1795.  Hit-and-run  play  invented 
by  Cain,  B.  C.  3932. 

— Chatterton  died,  1770.  Francis  Bret  Harte  born,  1839. 

. — Cannon  used  first  at  battle  of  Crecy,  1346.  Kansas  City 
decides  to  erect  Union  Station,  l'*99. 

— Caesar  and  stenographer  land  in  Britain,  B.  C.  5$. 

. — J$t.  3U0UStint.  Menendez  arrives  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
156$.  Hendrik  Hudson  enters  Delaware  Bay,  1607. 

— ST.  JOHN  the  BAPTIST.  New  Amsterdam  surrenders 
to  English  and  becomes  New  York,  1664,  and  is  getting 
more  so  each  year. 

—FIFTH  PAY-DAY  IN  MONTH.  Cleopatra  takes  pearl 
cocktail,  B.  C.  10.  Hazen  S.  Pingree  born,  1840. 

— General  Fremont  issues  order  freeing  slaves  in  Missouri, 
1861.  Capital  goes  away  for  Labor  Day,  1913. 
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A  PASSAGE  FROM  CAPTAIN  SCOTT’S  DIARIES. 

THIS  IS  A  FACSIMILE  OF  FRAGMENTS  OF  DIARY  PAGES  33 
AND  34  ON  WHICH  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  PAID  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
REMARKABLE  SPIRIT  OF  FRIENDLY  COOPERATION  AMONG  HIS 
PARTY  DURING  THE  LONG  WINTER  NIGHT  AT  CAPE  EVANS. 
THE  PASSAGE  APPEARS  IN  ITS  CONTEXT  IN  THE  RIGHT- 
HAND  COLUMN  OF  PAGE  152. 
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H^at<hing  f§r  rtttrd  ^  th*  mn  *i  iir$t  ntft  afu*  th»  l*mg  night,  Augua  26%  t9tl% 


“^he  ‘lattermost  South" 

THE  UNDYING  STORY 
g/' CAPTAIN  SCOTT 


FROM  HIS  DIARIES 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT  AND  H.  G.  PONTING,  F.R.C.S. 


IT  IS  a  record  of  high  adventure,  of  rest — it  is  good  that  his  journals  themselves 
bravery  and  loyalty,  that  is  revealed  day  were  retrieved  from  the  wilderness  of  ice,  to 
by  day  and  page  by  page  in  the  wonder-  be  a  record  of  what  they  had  done,  and  an 
ful  diary  of  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  inspiration  for  those  who  read. 

Since  the  commander  himself  was  never  to  The  first  instalment  of  “The  Uttermost 
return,  nor  those  four  of  his  fellows  who  South,”  drawn  from  the  diaries  of  Captain 
were  chosen  for  companionship  in  the  Polar  Scott,  left  the  Antarctic  expedition  in  winter 
journey — and,  as  it  proved,  in  the  long,  last  quarters  on  Ross  Island.  The  last  great 
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DISCOVERY  HUT.  SCOTT  S  WINTER  QUARTERS  IN  1901-4;  REOCCUPIED  IN 
1911  BY  THE  TERRA  NOVA  PARTY  CUT  OFF  FRO.M  CAPE  EVANS. 


IFTER  Cherry-Garrard  and 

A*  Crean  had  been  rescued  from 
drifting  sea-ice  to  the  firm  surface 
■"*  of  the  Barrier,  it  took  three  days 
to  get  men  and  effects  safe  to  Hut  Point. 
They  had  to  make  a  circuit  over  the  Barrier 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  long  prom¬ 
ontory,  and  so  on  by  the  hills  and  the 
dangerous  ice-foot. 

On  March  6,  1911,  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  old  Discovery  hut  at  the  south 
end  of  Ross  Island,  which  had  now  been 
transformed  from  its  previously  uninhabit¬ 
able  condition.  Hut  loint  was  their  home 
for  over  five  w’eeks,  while  they  waited  for 
the  Sound  to  freeze  over  and  afford  a  road 
back  to  the  station  at  Cape  Evans.  For 
inspection  of  the  land  from  the  height  of 
Castle  Rock  was  adverse.  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  route  to  Capie  Evans  lies 
over  the  worst  comer  of  Erebus.  From 
this  distance  the  whole  mountain  side  looks 


a  mass  of  crevasses,  but  a  route  might  be 
found  at  a  level  of  three  or  four  thousand 
feet.” 

This  season  it  was  a  stormy  spot,  with 
much  wind  and  three  gales  in  the  first  fort¬ 
night,  “any  one  of  which  would  have 
rendered  the  bay  impossible  for  a  ship,  and 
therefore  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should 
have  entirely  escaped  such  a  blow  when 
the  Discovery  was  in  it  in  1902.” 

One  result  of  the  wind  was  to  make  the 
blubber-stove  smoke;  so  that  “we  are  all  as 
black  as  sweeps  and  our  various  garments 
are  covered  with  oily  soot.  We  look  a  fear-* 
ful  gang  of  ruffians.  The  hut  has  a  pungent 
odor  of  blubber  and  blubber  smoke.  We 
have  grown  accustomed  to  it,  but  1  imagine 
that  ourselves  and  our  clothes  will  b(  given 
a  wide  berth  when  we  return  to  Cape 
Evans.” 

The  time  was  occupied  in,  various  sniall 
activities:  the  conveying  of  •'•nor  c  stores  to 
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adventure  of  the  chapter  befell  Scott  himself 
and  a  detachment  of  men  who,  returning 
light-handed  from  a  southern  depiot-laying 
expedition,  found  access  to  the  hut  cut  off 
by  miles  of  drifting  ice  in  McMurdo  Sound. 


After  a  thrilling  rescue  of  the  men  and  some 
of  the  ponies  and  dogs,  they  abandoned  the 
effort  to  reach  Capie  Evans,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  hut  that  Scott  had  left  seven 
years  before.— Editor  of  Everybody’s. 


“The  Uttermost  South” 
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Comer  Camp;  seal  hunting;  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  new  and  improved  blubber-stoves; 
geological  excursions  to  the  curious  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  on  the  hills  above;  investigation 
of  the  growing  ice,  often  with  fish  frozen 
in — one,  indeed,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
smaller  fish — or  study  of  the  air  currents 
over  the  ridge.  But  it  was  ill  waiting,  with 
so  much  to  reorganize,  and  so  much  of  the 
transport  gone,  and  the  dogs  suffering  from 
the  weather.  The  majority  were  at  last 
allowed  to  nm  loose,  at  the  risk  of  a  murder 
or  two;  but  the  strongest  could  not  be  given 
such  liberty  without  fear  of  widespread  de¬ 
struction. 

When  at  last  the  ice  was  firm  enough  for 
a  start,  Scott  and  his  advance-guard  took 
two  days  to  reach  Cape  Evans,  being  forced 
to  camp  in  a  blizzard  under  one  of  the 
islands,  with  some  expectation  of  finding 
the  ice  break  up  again  mider  them.  So  with 
great  exertion  they  reached  the  station 


that  had  raged  at  Cape  Armitage  on  the 
depot  journey  should  have  damaged  the 
new  hut  at  Cape  Evans.  For  though  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  it 
stood  but  eleven  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  and  with  such  abnormal  conditions 
as  had  led  to  the  loss  of  the  ponies  and  the 
breaking  of  Glacier  Tongue,  it  might  well 
be  that  his  careful  calc^ations  had  been 
falsified,  and  the  worst  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  left  at  the  base. 

All  was  well  but  for  one  item  of  bad  news, 
the  death  of  another  pony,  nicknamed 
Hackenschmidt  from  his  vigorous  use  of 
forelegs  as  well  as  hind  legs  when  obstrepn 
erous.  Hackenschmidt  was  an  intractable 
beast.  Now  that  he  was  required  to  get 
into  good  condition,  he  had  pined  away, 
his  keep)er  Anton  firmly  believed,  out  of 
“cussedness,”  a  fixed  determination  to  do 
no  work  for  the  expedition. 

Otherwise  the  hut  was  a  revelation  of 


early  on  April  13,  and  the  next  day.  Good 
Friday,  is  marked  by  the  unusual  entry — 
“Peaceful  day.” 

Great  was  he  relief  to  find  how  baseless 
■were  Scott’s  .ecent  fears  lest  the  storms 


perfect  arrangement.  It  had  been  a  sound 
and  promising  resting-place  in  the  early 
days  when  Scott  left  it  for  his  depot-laying 
trip;  now  it  not  only  seemed  positively 
luxurious,  with  the  possibility  of  a  bath 
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after  three  months  of  primitive  existence, 
but  it  possessed  charm  as  well  as  comfort 
in  the  fittings  set  up  by  the  various  workers 
in  their  allotted  places. 

There  could  be  no  higher  symbol  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter  than  “Simp¬ 
son’s  Corner,”  a  perfect  meteorological 
station  established  within,  so  connected 
with  the  instruments  without  that  in  the 
fiercest  storms,  the  most  piercing  cold,  the 
observer  could  take  his  records  without  go¬ 
ing  outside,  thus  avoiding  danger  of  frost¬ 
bite  to  himself  and  uncertainty  in  taking 
the  record.  Thermometer  and  barometer, 
wind-gage,  electrical  instruments,  all  told 
their  tale  at  a  glance.  Then  came  the 
photographer’s  room,  another  triumph. 
Ponting,  trained  to  be  a  “handy  man”  by 
much  travel,  had  created  his  workshop  out 
of  such  material  as  he  could  lay  hands  up>on. 
He  had  in  order  all  the  means  for  bringing 
his  beautiful  work  to  perfection. 

BELL-RINGING  BREAD 

Next  the  science  department,  and  the 
biolpgfsts  with  their  microscopes,  neatness 
and  good  carpentry  conspicuous  in  the 
well-finished  shelves.  Not  least  remarkable, 
because  most  unexpected,  was  the  mechanic¬ 
al  genius  of  Clissold,  the  excellent  cook,  who, 
it  turned  out,  had  enjoyed  a  mechanician’s 
training  before  he  took  to  f>ots  and  pans. 
To  ensure  the  proper  baking  of  his  bread  in 
the  none  too  large  oven,  he  had  devised  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  bread,  as  it 
“rose,”  rang  an  electric  bell  to  warn  him. 

The  stables — now  holding  ten  beasts  only 
out  of  the  original  nineteen,  alas! — gave  dou¬ 
ble  room  to  most  and  space  to  lie  down,  if 
necessary,  when  the  floor  could  have  some 
covering  to  prevent  chill.  For  the  time  the 
ponies  were  exercised  by  riding  barebacked 
over  the  beach;  perhaps  a  risky  proceeding 
where  the  sand  was  so  strewn  with  boulders. 
Demetri,  who  tended  them,  had  enthusias¬ 
tically  practised  the  building  of  shelters 
such  as  should  be  used  on  the  march. 

Insp>ection  of  one  department  after  an¬ 
other  produced  a  deep  impression:  “I  was 
gradually  brought  to  realize,”  writes  Scott, 
“what  an  extensive  and  intricate  but  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  organization  I  had 
made  myself  responsible  for.” 

Four  days’  rest,  and  Scott  headed  a 
double  sledge  party  to  take  supplies  to  the 
party  held  up  at  Hut  Point  till  the  new  ice 


should  form  a  level  road  again  for  the 
ponies,  instead  of  the  difficult  inland  route 
from  the  glacier  over  the  heights  of  Castle 
Rock.  The  increasing  cold  indicated  the 
end  of  the  sledging  season.  Faces  got  frost¬ 
bitten  and  feet  grew  cold  in  the  long  effort 
to  climb  the  wall  of  the  ice-foot.  The  drift 
of  frozen  snow-dust  was  streaming  off  the 
cliff;  the  rope  that  had  let  the  party  down 
four  days  before  was  now  buried  at  both 
ends;  the  only  means  of  scaling  the  wall 
was  to  unload  a  sledge  and  hold  it  end  up  on 
men’s  shoulders,  while  Scott  himself  clam¬ 
bered  up  this  impromptu  ladder,  and  with 
an  ice-axe  cut  steps  over  the  cornice. 

With  the  Alpine  rope  he  helped  up  others, 
then  the  gear  was  hauled  up  piecemeal, 
and  repacked.  “For  Crean,  the  last  man 
up,  we  lowered  the  sledge  over  the  cornice 
and  used  a  bowline  in  the  other  end  of  rope 
on  top  of  it.  He  came  up  grinning  with  de¬ 
light  and  we  all  thought  the  ascent  rather  a 
cunning  piece  of  work.” 

Then,  chilled  to  the  bone,  they  all  dashed 
up  the  slope,  regardless  of  crevasses,  to  re¬ 
store  circulation. 

All  went  well,  however,  but  for  a  storm 
that  kept  them  at  the  hut  for  an  extra  day. 
No  weather  for  sledging:  “the  wind  blowing 
round  the  Cape  absolutely  blighting — 
force  7  and  temperature  below  — ^30°.” 
Yet  Scott,  anxious  to  discover  what  effect 
such  conditions  had  on  the  formation  of  new 
ice,  “took  a  walk  to  Cape  Armitage”  in  the 
gale,  and  found  the  “sea  a  black  caldron 
covered  with  frost  smoke;  no  ice  can  form 
in  such  weather.” 

The  return,  as  cold  as  the  outward  jour¬ 
ney,  and  calling  for  as  much  ice-craft, 
afforded  one  amusing  and  very  human  inci¬ 
dent.  Out  on  the  sea  ice  “we  marched  to 
Little  Razor  Back  without  halt,  our  own 
sledge  dragging  fearfully.  Crean  said 
there  was  great  difference  in  sledges,  though 
loads  were  equal.  Bowers  p>olitely  assented 
when  I  voiced  this  sentiment,  but  I’m  sure 
he  and  his  party  thought  it  the  plea  of  tired 
men.  However,  there  was  nothing  like 
proof,  and  he  readily  consented  to  change 
sledges.  The  difference  was  really  extraor¬ 
dinary.  We  felt  the  new  sledge  a  feather¬ 
weight  compared  with  the  old,  and  set  up  a 
great  pace  for  the  home  quarters  regardless 
of  how  much  we  perspired.  We  arrived  at 
the  hut  ten  minutes  ahead  of  the  others, 
who  were  by  this  time  quite  convinced  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  sledges.” 
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It  was  now  time  to  settle  into  winter 
quarters.  St.  George’s  Day  was  the  last 
day  of  the  sun;  thereafter  came  only  “the 
long  mild  twilight  which  like  a  silver  clasp 
unites  to-day  and  yesterday;  when  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  sit  together  hand  in  hand 
beneath  the  starless  sky  of  midnight.” 

A  very  notable  feature  of  the  winter 
routine  was  the  evening  lectures,  followed 
by  discussions,  which  were  given  three 
times  a  week.  With  so  many  experts  in  the 
most  varied  branches  of  pure  science  and 
the  practical  arts  of  travel,  there  was  no 
lack  of  material;  and  the  readiness  to  give 
of  their  best  was  only  exceeded  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  desire  to  receive.  The  unlearned 
found  these  high  things  to  be  but  the  woof 
of  their  daily  experience;  and  as  for  the 
learned,  one  day  a  biologist  was  overheard 
offering  a  geologist  a  pair  of  socks  if  he 
would  teach  him  some  geology. 

ANTARCTIC  EVENINGS  AT  HOME 

There  were  lectures  by  Wilson  on  the 
flying  birds  of  the  Antarctic,  and  the  pen¬ 
guins;  on  winds  and  weather  in  general,  and 
in  these  high  latitudes,  by  Simpson,  with  a 
theory  of  blizzards,  besides  descriptions  of 
the  magnetic  and  other  instruments  at 
work;  the  problems  of  biology  and  parasit¬ 
ism  by  Nelson  and  Atkinson;  the  physiog¬ 
raphy  and  geology  of  the  neighborhood  and 
volcanoes  in  general,  and  the  constitution  of 
matter,  by  Wright;  the  Barrier  and  the  Ice 
Cap  by  Scott;  an  account  by  Taylor  of  the 
great  glacier  to  be  ascended  on  the  Southern 
trip  and  the  things  to  look  out  for.  And, 
with  ever  closer  application  to  immediate 
needs,  the  management  and  training  of  the 
ponies  by  Oates;  surv'eying,  by  Evans; 
motor  sledges,  by  Day;  sledging  diets 
and  polar  clothing,  by  Bowers;  scurvy,  by 
Atkinson;  a  general  discussion  of  the  plans 
for  the  Southern  trip,  set  forth  by  Scott 
himself  so  that  all  might  understand  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  arrangements. 

And  the  whole  was  lightened  and  beauti¬ 
fied  with  as  many  slides  as  could  be  made, 
and  further  by  Wilson’s  lecture  on  sketch¬ 
ing  and  the  artistic  principles  involved; 
Meares’s  travels  in  Central  Asia,  and  Pont- 
ing’s  four  picture  shows  and  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  wide-ranging  travels. 

Thoroughness  was  the  key-note  of  the 
work,  alike  in  art  and  in  science.  Ponting 
rarely  counted  his  first  picture  good  enough, 


and  sometimes  five  or  six  plates  would  be 
exposed  before  the  critical  artist  was  satis¬ 
fied.  “This  way  of  going  to  work  would 
perhaps,”  notes  Scott,  “be  more  striking  if 
it  were  not  common  to  all  our  workers  here. 
A  very  demon  of  unrest  seems  to  stir  them 
to  effort,  and  there  is  not  a  single  man  who 
is  not  striving  his  utmost  to  get  good  results 
in  his  own  particular  department.”  It  was 
well  therefore  with  the  large  scientific  inter¬ 
ests  which  gave  the  solid  justification  for  the 
expedition.  “If  the  Southern  journey  comes 
off,  nothing,  not  even  priority  at  the  Pole, 
can  prevent  the  expedition  ranking  as  one 
of  the  most  important  that  ever  entered  the 
polar  regions. 

“Never,  I  suppose,  has  a  party  combined 
so  much  of  intellectual  power  with  physical 
fitness,  and  the  result  was  apparent  in  the 
high  level  of  mutual  appreciation,  of  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation  and  wise  enthusiasm.” 

Time  after  time  Scott  is  impelled  to  note 
this  “marked  and  beneficent  characteristic 
of  our  community,”  so  greatly  due,  in  his 
considered  opinion,  to  the  object-lesson  of 
Wilson’s  patient  and  thorough  work,  his 
constant  help  to  others’  efforts,  and  his 
sound  judgment,  to  which  one  and  all  ap¬ 
pealed  on  matters  little  or  great.  To  quote 
but  one  passage: 

“I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  and  general  cordiality  of  the 
relations  which  exist  amongst  our  jjeople. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  a  statement  of  the 
real  truth,  namely,  that  there  is  no  friction 
at  all,  will  be  credited — it  is  so  generally 
thought  that  the  many  rubs  of  such  a  life 
as  this  are  quietly  and  purposely  sunk  in 
oblivion.  With  me  there  is  no  need  to  draw 
a  veil;  there  is  nothing  to  cover.  There 
are  no  strained  relations  in  this  hut  and 
nothing  more  emphatically  evident  than 
the  universally  amicable  spirit  which  is 
shown  on  all  occasions.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  be  delightfully  surprising 
under  any  conditions,  but  it  is  much  more 
so  when  one  remembers  the  diverse  assort¬ 
ment  of  our  company.  This  theme  is 
worthy  of  expansion.  To-night  Oates,  cap¬ 
tain  in  a  smart  cavalry  regiment,  has  been 
‘scrapping’  over  chairs  and  tables  with 
Debenham,  a  young  Australian  student. 
It  is  a  triumph  to  have  collected  such  men.” 

Even  the  winter  admitted  of  various 
forms  of  outdoor  research,  apart  from 
keeping  the  meteorological  and  physical 
records  or  working  out  results  under  the 
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BOWERS,  WILSON,  AND  CHERRY-GARRARD  READY  TO  START  ON  THEIR  MIDWINTER  JOURNEY  OF  FIVE  WEEKS  TO  THE  EMPEROR 
PENGUIN  ROOKERY  AT  CAPE  CROZIER.  “iT  MAKES  A  TALE  FOR  OUR  GENERATION  WHICH 
- 1  I  HOPE  MAY  NOT  BE  LOST  IN  THE  TELLING.”  I - i - : 
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“the  stables — NOW  HOLDING  TEN  BEASTS  ONLY  OUT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 


roof  of  the  hut.  In  the  ice-holes,  sedulously 
kept  opien,  were  fish-traps,  which  supplied 
Dr.  Atkinson  with  specimens  for  his  novel 
and  interesting  investigations  into  para¬ 
sites;  in  another,  a  tide-gage,  and,  farther 
out,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  sea 
currents.  Local  geology,  the  ice  and  its 
growth  offered  obvious  fields  for  observa¬ 
tion. 

More  novel  were  expieriments  with  Simp¬ 
son’s  small  balloons  to  test  the  air  currents 
and  the  tempierature  of  the  upper  air.  As 
the  balloon  .traveled,  a  three-mile  thread  of 
silk  ran  out  along  the  ground,  so  that  its 
course  could  afterward  be  traced;  a  slow 
match  between  the  balloon  and  the  record¬ 
ing  instrument,  with  its  parachute,  was 
timed  to  bum  through  after  an  ascent  of  so 
many  minutes,  and  the  instmment  floated 
to  earth. 

Records  were  also  kept  of  the  men’s 
weight  and  measurements.  On  the  whole. 


trons;  we  read  of  Seaman  Evans  with  his 
usual  ingenuity  devising  new  forms  of  ski- 
boots  and  crampons  to  be  used  with  the 
warm  finnesko,  or  fur  boots,  providing  light¬ 
ness,  warmth,  comfort,  and  ease;  of  Cheny- 
Garrard  starting  practise  in  building  stone 
huts  and  Eskimo  “igloos”  likely  to  be 
needed  on  the  winter  expedition  to  the  pen¬ 
guin  rookery  in  which  he  was  to  take  part; 
later  others  joined  in,  and  special  knives 
were  designed  for  cutting  the  icy  slabs 
that  compose  the  igloo  walls. 

Scott  experimented  in  person  upen  the 
comfort  of  a  hole  in  the  snow — and  found 
it  as  excellently  warm  as  the  dogs  seemed 
to  find  it.  Debenham  invented  a  “go- 
cart,”  or  sledge  on  wheels,  which  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  snow  ran  better  than  on 
the  ordinary  runners.  Dr,  Atkinson  m- 
vented  a  simple  and  effective  stove  to  bum 
blubber,  which  was  to  prove  of  the  utmost 
service  on  expieditions  near  the  sea,  when 


“we  have  remained  surprisingly  constant,”  seals  could  be  found.  Officers  who  were  to 
but  there  seemed  to  be  improvement  in  take  part  in  the  expieditions  pierfected 
lung  pxiwer  and  grip.  themselves  in  such  branches  of  surveying 

Practical  work  of  all  sorts  went  forward  as  would  be  useful  for  charting  their  jour- 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  future  expiedi-  neys  and  finding  their  way. 
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time-signals  could  be  transmitted  between 
these  and  the  transit  instrument  and  the 
interior  of  the  hut.  Another  was  taken 
to  the  ice-hole,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  where  Nelson  had  the  tide-gage. 
Here  connection  was  made  with  a  bare 
aluminum  wire  and  earth-return,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  encouraged  them  to  the  bold 
scheme  of  linking  up  with  Hut  Point,  fifteen 
miles  away.  This  too  worked  admirably. 
It  was  no  small  relief  and  satisfaction  to  be 
in  touch  with  this  distant  outjxjst  and  to 
have  instant  news  of  the  various  parties 
who  went  out  deix>t-laying,  or  of  Meares 
when  he  chose  this  hermitage  for  undis¬ 
turbed  training  of  the  dogs. 

The  most  striking  event  of  the  winter 
season  was  the  expedition  of  Wilson,  Bow¬ 
ers,  and  Cherry-Garrard  to  the  Emperor 
penguin  rookery  at  Cape  Crozier,  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  island  on  the  opp>osite 
side  from  Cape  Evans,  and  separated  from 


journey  of  five  weeks,  looking  incredibly 
weather-worn,  chiefly  from  lack  of  sleep.  In 
all  their  unparalleled  e.xperiences,  frost-bite 
had  never  seriously  assailed  them. 

In  spirit,  all  were  equally  unwavering; 
in  physique.  Bowers  seemed  to  have  come 
through  best.  “I  believe,”  writes  Scott, 
“he  b  the  hardest  traveler  that  ever  under¬ 
took  Polar  journey,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  undaunted.  More  by  hint  than  direct 
statement  I  gather  his  value  to  the  party, 
his  untiling  energy  and  the  astonishing 
physique  which  enables  him  to  continue  to 
work  under  conditions  which  are  absolutely 
paralyzing  to  others.” 

Scott  tells  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
e.xpedition: 

“The  party  reached  the  Barrier  two  days 
after  leaving  Cajie  Evans,  still  pulling  their 
full  load  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
p>er  man.  The  snow  surface  then  changed 
completely  and  grew  worse  and  worse  as 


Telephones  were  established  with  great 
effect,  the  first  to  the  isolated  chamber  in 
the  neighboring  ice-hill  where  magnetic  in¬ 
struments  and  pendulums  were  at  work  in 
an  even  temperature,  so  that  accurate 


it  by  all  the  bulk  of  Mounts  Erebus  and 
Terror.  The  way  there  led  south  as  far  as 
Hut  Point,  then  east  over  the  wind-swept 
Barrier.  The  three  men  returned  to  Cape 
Evans  on  August  i,  after  a  midwinter 
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THE  “tenement  HOUSE” — OCCUPANTS  OF  BUNKS,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  CHERRY- 
GARRARD,  BOWERS,  OATES,  ATKINSON  (ABOVE),  MEARES. 


CAPTAIN  SCOTT  IN  HIS  DEN.  ‘‘THE  HUT  HAD  BEEN  A  PROMISING  RESTING-PLACE  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  BEFORE 
THE  DEPOT-LAYING  TRIPS;  NOW  IT  SEEMED  POSITIVELY  LUXURIOUS." 


“Meanwhile  the  temperature  had  been  area.  Blizzard  followed  blizzard,  the  sky 
falling,  and  now  for  more  than  a  week  the  was  constantly  overcast,  and  they  stag- 
thermometer  fell  below  — 6o°.  On  one  night  gered  on  in  a  light  which  was  little  better 
the  minimum  showed — 71°,  and  on  the  next  than  complete  darkness;  sometimes  they 
— 77°;  109°  of  frost.  Although  in  this  truly  found  themselves  high  on  the  slopes  of 
fearful  cold  the  air  was  comparatively  still.  Terror  on  the  left  of  their  track,  and  some- 
every  now  and  again  little  puffs  of  wind  times  diving  into  the  pressure  ridges  on  the 
came  eddying  across  the  snow  plain  with  right  amidst  crevasses  and  confused  ice 
blighting  effect.  No  civilized  being  has  disturbance. 

ever  encountered  such  conditions  before  “Reaching  the  foothills  near  Cape  Cro- 
with  only  a  tent  of  thin  canvas  to  rely  on  zier,  they  ascended  eight  hundred  feet,  then 
for  shelter.  packed  their  belongings  over  a  moraine  ridge 

“We  have  been  looking  up  the  records  and  started  to  bi^d  a  hut.  It  took  three 
to-day,  and  find  that  Amundsen,  on  a  jour-  days  to  build  the  stone  walls  and  complete 

ney  to  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  in  March,  the  roof  with  the  canvas  brought  for  the 

encountered  temperatures  similar  in  degree,  purpose.  Then  at  last  they  could  attend  to 
and  recorded  a  minimum  of  — 79®;  but  he  the  object  of  the  journey, 
was  with  Eskimos,  who  built  Wm  an  igloo  “The  scant  twilight  at  midday  was  so 
shelter  nightly;  he  had  a  good  measure  of  short  that  they  must  start  in  the  dark  and 
daylight;  the  temjjeratures  given  are  proba-  be  prepared  for  the  risk  of  missing  their  way 

bly  ‘unscreened’  from  radiation;  and  finally  in  returning  without  light.  On  the  first  day 

he  turned  homeward  and  regained  his  ship  in  which  they  set  forth  under  these  condi- 
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after  five  days  absence.  Our  party  went 
onward  and  remained  absent  for  Jive  weeks. 

“It  took  the  best  part  of  a  fortnight  to 
cross  the  coldest  region,  and  then,  rounding 
Cap>e  Mackay,  they  entered  the  wind-swept 


they  advanced.  For  one  day  they  struggled 
on  as  before,  covering  four  miles;  but  from 
this  onward  they  were  forced  to  relay  and 
found  the  half-load  heavier  than  the  whole 
one  had  been  on  the  sea-ice. 
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tions  it  took  them  two  hours  to  reach  the  one.  The  eggs,  which  have  not  yet  been 
pressure  ridges;  and  to  clamber  over  them,  examined,  should  throw  light  on  this  point. 
n^)ed  together,  occupied  nearly  the  same  Wilson  observed  yet  another  proof  of  the 
time.  Finally  they  reached  a  place  above  strength  of  the  nursing  instinct  in  these 
the  rookery  where  they  could  hear  the  birds  birds.  In  searching  for  eggs,  both  he  and 
squawking,  but  from  which  they  were  quite  Bowers  picked  up  rounded  pieces  of  ice 
unable  to  find  a  way  down.  The  poor  light  which  these  ridiculous  creatures  had  been 
was  failing,  and  they  returned  to  camp.  cherishing  with  fond  hope. 

“Starting  again  on  the  following  day,  “The  light  had  failed  entirely  by  the  time 
they  wound  their  way  through  frightful  ice  the  party  were  clear  of  the  pressure  ridges 
disturbances  under  the  high  basalt  cliffs;  on  their  return,  and  it  was  only  by  good  luck 
in  places  the  rock  overhung,  and  at  one  spot  they  regained  their  camp. 

.they  had  to  creep  through  a  small  channel  “That  night  a  blizzard  commenced,  in- 
hollowed  in  the  ice.  At  last  they  reached  creasing  in  fury  from  moment  to  moment, 
the  sea-ice,  but  now  the  light  was  so  far  They  now  found  that  the  place  chosen  for 
spent  they  were  obliged  to  rush  everything,  the  hut  for  shelter  was  worse  than  useless. 

Instead  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  They  had  far  better  have  built  it  in  the 
nesting  birds  which  had  been  seen  here  in  op)en,  for  the  fierce  wind,  instead  of  strik- 
Discovery  days,  they  could  now  count  only  ing  them  directly,  was  deflected  on  to  them 
about  a  hundred.  They  hastily  killed  and  in  furious,  whirling  gusts.  Heavy  blocks  of 
skinned  three  to  get  blubber  for  their  snow  and  rock  placed  on  the  roof  were 
stove  and,  collecting  six  eggs,  three  of  whirled  away  and  the  canvas  ballooned  up. 
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which  alone  survived,  they  dashed  for  camp. 

“It  is  possible  the  birds  are  deserting  this 
rookery,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  this 
early  date  found  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  birds  which  wdll  be  collected  at  a  later 


teanng  and  straining  at  its  securings — its 
disappearance  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  They  had  erected  their  tent  wdth 
some  valuables  inside  close  to  the  hut;  it 
had  been  well  spread,  and  more  than  amply 
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secured  with  snow  and  boulders,  but  one 
terrific  gust  tore  it  up  and  whirled  it  away. 
Inside  the  hut  they  waited  for  the  roof  to 
vanish,  wondering  what  they  could  do  if  it 
went,  and  endeavoring  to  make  it  secure. 

“After  fourteen  hours  it  went,  as  they 
were  trying  to  pin  down  one  corner.  The 
smother  of  snow  was  on  them,  and  they 
could  only  dive  for  their  sleeping-bags  with 
a  gasp.  Bowers  put  his  head  out  once  and 
said  ‘We’re  all  right’  in  as  near  his  ordinary 
tones  as  he  could  compass.  The  others  re¬ 
plied  ‘Yes,  we’re  all  right,’  and  all  was 
silent  for  a  night  and  half  a  day  whilst  the 
wind  howled  on.  The  snow  entered  every 
chink  and  crevice  of  the  sleeping-bags,  and 
the  occupants  shivered  and  wondered  how  it 
would  all  end. 

“The  wind  fell  at  noon  the  following  day; 
the  forlorn  travelers  crept  from  their  icy 
nests,  made  shift  to  spread  their  floorcloth 
overhead,  and  lit  their  primus  (stove).  They 
tasted  their  first  food  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  began  to  plan  a  means  to  build  a  shelter 
on  the  homeward  route.  They  decided  that 
they  must  dig  a  large  pit  nightly  and  cover 
it  as  best  they  could  with  their  floor-cloth. 
But  now  fortune  befriended  them;  a  search 
to  the  North  revealed  the  tent  lying  (in  a 
sheltered  dip)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  and 
practically  uninjured,  a  fine  testimonial  for 
the  material  used  in  its  construction. 

SLEEPING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

“On  the  following  day  they  started  home¬ 
ward,  and  immediately  another  blizzard 
fell  on  them,  holding  them  prisoners  for  two 
days.  By  this  time  the  miserable  condition 
of  their  effects  was  beyond  description. 
The  sleeping-bags  were  far  too  stiff  to  be 
rolled  up — in  fact,  they  were  so  hard-frozen 
that  attempts  to  bend  them  actually  split 
the  skins;  the  eider-down  bags  inside  Wil¬ 
son’s  and  Cherry-Garrard’s  reindeer  covers 
served  but  fitfully  to  stop  the  gaps  made 
by  such  rents.  All  socks,  finnesko,  and  mitts 
had  long  been  coated  with  ice;  placed  in 
breast  pockets  or  inside  vests  at  night,  they 
did  not  even  show  signs  of  thawing,  much 
less  of  drying.  It  sometimes  took  Cherry- 
Garrard  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get 
into  his  sleeping-bag,  so  flat  did  it  freeze 
and  so  difficult  was  it  to  open. 

“It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the 
horrible  discomforts  of  the  forlorn  travelers 
as  they  plodded  back  across  the  Barrier  with 


the  temperature  again  constantly  below 
— 6o°.  In  this  fashion  they  reached  Hut 
Point,  and  on  the  following  night  our  home 
quarters. 

“Wilson  is  disappointed  at  seeing  so  little 
of  the  penguins,  but  to  me  and  to  every  one 
who  has  remained  here  the  result  of  this 
effort  is  the  appeal  it  makes  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  stories  in 
Polar  history.  That  men  should  wander 
forth  in  the  depth  of  a  Polar  night  to  face 
the  most  dismal  cold  and  the  fiercest  gales 
in  darkness  is  something  new;  that  they 
should  have  persisted  in  this  effort  in  spite 
of  every  adversity  for  five  full  weeks,  is 
heroic.  It  makes  a  tale  for  our  generation 
which  I  hope  may  not  be  lost  in  the  telling.” 

To  illustrate  the  peril§  of  a  southern 
storm  Scott’s  story  may  be  told  of  how  Dr. 
Atkinson  got  lost  close  to  the  hut  on 
July  4th. 

“It  was  a  stormy  day,  with  high  wind  and 
a  temperature  of  25°  or  more  below  zero. 
The  wind  moderated  slightly  in  the  aft»- 
noon  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  upper  ther¬ 
mometer  screen.  Then,  in  adventurous 
mood,  Atkinson  resolved  to  continue  and 
visit  the  thermometer  in  the  North  Bay, 
out  on  the  floe.  This  was  at  5.30.  Gran, 
equally  venturesome,  started  likewise  for 
the  South  Bay  thermometer;  but  after  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  prudently  turned 
back.  It  took  him  an  hour  to  strug^ 
home  in  time  for  dinner  at  6.45. 

“Half  an  hour  later,  as  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  came  out  from  dinner,  they 
were  sent  a  short  way  to  shout  and  show 
lights,  while  a  big  parafldn  flare  was  arranged 
to  be  lit  on  Wind  Vane  Hill.  A  first  searci 
party  to  the  north  went  out;  the  wind  rose 
again  somewhat,  but  the  moon  broki 
through  the  clouds;  yet  even  with  this  help 
the  wanderer  did  not  return,  and  at  9.20  the 
search  party  came  in  with  no  news.  Then 
a  whole  network  of  search  parties  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  sweep  the  coast  and  all  the  floe  as 
far  as  the  outlying  islands.  There  was  little 
prospect  of  Atkinson’s  having  found  shelter 
anywhere,  and  his  clothing  was  too  light 
for  such  a  storm.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  he  had  escaped  serious  accident. 

“At  last,  at  11:45,  after  more  than  sii 
hours  of  absence,  he  was  brought  in  from 
the  promontory  hard  by,  badly  frost-bitten 
on  the  hand  and  less  severely  on  the  face, 
and  much  dazed,  as  regularly  happens  after 
such  exposure. 
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“It  turned  out  that  before  he  had  gone  a  The  moon  went  in,  and  soon  to  his  surprise 

quarter  of  a  mile  toward  the  thermometer,  he  found  the  real  Inaccessible  Island  on  his 

he  realized  that  he  had  better  turn  back,  left.  Here  he  waited  again,  expecting  the 

guiding  himself,  quite  correctly,  by  the  devastating  blizzard  to  return,  till  the  moon 

direction  of  the  wind.  This  brought  him  to  reappeared;  then  shaped  his  course  anew 

an  old  fish-trap  w’hich  he  knew  to  be  only  and  before  long  saw  the  flare  on  the  head- 

two  hundred  yards  from  the  headland.  He  land,  and  so  joined  some  of  the  searchers, 

paced  the  distance  in  what  he  thought  the  The  rest  did  not  get  in  till  two  a.  m.  As 

right  direction — and  found  nothing.  The  Atkinson  was  ultimately  none  the  worse, 

effect  of  a  blizzard  in  blunting  the  faculties  his  narrow  escape  became  the  most  convin- 

— a  greater  danger  than  mere  chill — is  cing  object-lesson  to  those  who  might  need 

shown  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  turning  it,  on  the  dangers  of  a  blizzard, 

east,  where  he  knew  the  land  lay,  he  dully  “These  danger?  of  bewildering  wind  and 

held  on  his  course,  and  in  time  found  him-  blinding,  choking  snowdrift,  with  cold  that 

self  a  mile  or  two  away  at  Inaccessible  numbed  body  and  brain,  were  greatly  en- 

Island,  under  the  lee  of  which  he  groped  hanced  by  the  suddenness  and  absence  of 

his  way,  suddenly  losing  the  cliffs  entirely  warning  with  which  they  sprang  up.  Exp^ 

in  a  swirl  of  drift  when  he  was  but  a  few  rience  showed  that  no  weather-sign  could 

yards  distant  from  them.  be  trusted  as  giving  warning  or  not. 

“Only  one  idea  persisted  in  his  brain:  “As  to  the  ix)wer  of  endurance  in  these 

the  homeward  course  was  up  wind,  and  up  latitudes,  individuals  vary  greatly.  Bowers 

wind  he  plodded.  By  sheer  luck  he  hit  and  Wilson  were  peculiarly  tolerant  of 


Tent  Island  four  or  five  miles  from  home,  cold.  They  excited  the  mingled  admiration 
walked  round  it,  thinking  it  Inaccessible  and  frank  envy  of  their  companions  for 
Island,  and  dug  himself  a  shelter  under  its  being  able  to  sally  forth  in  light  headgear 

lee.  When  the  moon  came  out  he  judged  when  any  one  else  required  muffling 
his  bearings  well  and  set  off  homeward.  But  he  laughs  best  w’ho  laughs  last :  one  day 
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they  presumed  too  far  on  this  immunity,  ing  November,  geological  parties  went  into 
and  came  in  with  nipped  ears.  It  is  un-  the  Western  Mountains, 
certain  whether  these  members  tingled  As  spring  drew  on,  Scott  himself,  with 
more  with  the  cold  or  with  the  unsparing  Bowers,  Simpson,  and  Seaman  Evans,  went 
chaff  of  their  friends.”  for  thirteen  days  to  the  W'estern  Mountains, 


But  a  certain  amount  of  general  acclima¬ 
tization  undoubtedly  took  place.  The 
journal  records  under  date  of  July  10: 
“To-day  with  the  temperature  at  zero  one 
can  walk  about  outside  without  inconve¬ 
nience  in  spite  of  a  fifty-mile  wind.  Although 
I  am  loath  to  believe  it,  there  must  be  some 
measure  of  acclimatization,  for  it  is  certain 
we  should  have  felt  to-day’s  wind  severely 
when  we  first  arrived  in  McMurdo  Sound.” 
And  again  six  weeks  later,  in  a  furious  wind 
and  drift  with  temperature  of  16®,  “it  felt 
quite  warm  outside,  and  one  could  go  about 
with  head  uncovered — surely  impossible  in 
an  English  storm  with  16°  of  frost.” 

The  activities  of  the  expedition  spread 
in  many  ramifications.  So  ample  was  the 
staff  that  it  could  furnish  forth  several  ex¬ 
ploring  parties  and  scientific  outposts. 
While  Scott  and  his  parties  were  depot¬ 
laying  in  January- April,  1911,  or  away  on 
the  great  Southern  journey  from  the  follow’- 


covering  175  miles  in  ten  marching  days. 
He  wished  for  a  final  practise  in  sledging 
and  photography,  as  well  as  to  lay  depots 
for  the  next  western  party. 

In  New  Harbour  copper  was  discovered; 
but  the  strangest  discovery  w^as  that  of 
the  Glacier  Tongue,  a  mass  of  ice  two  miles 
long,  which  had  broken  away  from  near 
Cape  Evans  in  the  storm  when  the  ponies 
were  drowmed.  It  had  driven  across  the 
Sound,  to  be  stranded  on  the  opposite  shore 
forty-five  miles  away,  still  bearing  a  depot 
of  fodder  and  the  line  of  stakes  to  guide 
the  ponies  across.  Strange  to  think  of  the 
plan  to  build  the  hut  on  its  seemingly 
stable  bulk.  What  an  adventurous  voyage 
it  w'ould  have  given  its  inhabitants! 

OFF  TO  THE  POLE! 

November  ist  saw  the  Southern  journey 
begun. 

The  outward  course  from  Barrier  Face 
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^lay  be  divided  into  three  stages:  (i) 
About  424  miles  over  the  Barrier.  (2) 
About  125  miles  up  the  Glacier,  rising 
8,000  feet.  (3)  About  353  miles  along  the 
gummit  plateau  to  the  Pole  at  a  con¬ 
tinuous  altitude  of  between  9,000  and  10,500 
feet.  Adding  the  twenty-one  miles  from 
Cape  Evans  to  Barrier  Face,  the  total  is  923 ; 
the  whole  journey  out  and  home  covering 
1,846  miles. 

The  first  few  entries  in  the  diary  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  doings  of  the 
ponies.  Some  are  generically  termed  “the 
crocks;”  others  were  lively  and  obstreper¬ 
ous;  some  slow,  some  swift.  “The  little 
devil  Christopher  was  harnessed  with  the 
usual  difficulty  and  started  in  kicking  mood, 
Oates  holding  on  for  all  he  was  worth. 
Bones  ambled  off  gently  with  Crean,  and 
I  led  Snippets  in  his  wake.  Ten  minutes 
after,  Evans  and  Snatcher  passed  at  the 
usual  full  speed.” 

Indeed,  “Snatcher  soon  led  the  party  and 
covered  the  distance  in  four  hours.  Bones 
and  Christopher  arrived  almost  equally 
fresh ;  in  fact,  the  latter  had  been  bucking  and 
kicking  the  whole  way — for  the  present  there 
is  no  end  to  his  devilment  and  the  great 
consideration  is  how  to  safeguard  Oates.” 

Thus  the  first  march,  writes  Scott,  “re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  regatta  or  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
organized  fleet  with  ships  of  very  unequal 
sp^!”  Next  day  the  plan  of  further  ad¬ 
vance  was  evolved.  “We  shall  start  in 
three  parties — the  very  slow  pwnies,  the 
medium-paced  and  the  fliers — Snatcher, 
starting  last,  will  probably  overtake  the 
leading  unit.  All  this  requires  a  good  deal 
of  arranging.  We  have  decided  to  begin 
night  marching  and  shall  get  away  after 
supper,  I  hope.” 

The  surface  of  the  Barrier  was  fatiguing 
to  most  of  the  animals — even  Christopher 
by  the  third  day  was  evidently  subdued  by 
h— and  “the  p)onies  hate  the  wind.”  At 
the  halts,  shelter  walls  were  built  for  them, 
but  on  November  3,  for  a  happy  exception, 
“there  is  no  wind  and  the  sun  gets  warmer 
every  minute.” 

At  this  stage  the  party  slept  the  day 
through  till  one  p.  m.,  then  fed.  “It  is  a 
weltering  day,  the  air  breathless,  the  glare 
intense — one  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 


temperature  is  low  ( — 22°) — one’s  mind 
seeks  comparison  in  hot  sunlit  streets  and 
scorching  pavements;  yet  six  hours  ago  my 
thumb  was  frost-bitten.” 

Lunch  at  midnight,  however,  is  not 
pleasing;  “but  for  man  the  march  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  pleasant  when,  as  to-day  (Novem¬ 
ber  3),  the  wind  falls  and  the  sun  steadily 
increases  its  heat.” 

These  halcyon  times  for  body  and  mind 
did  not  last.  The  motors,  four  or  five  days 
ahead,  had  left  cheering  messages  on 
abandoned  petrol  tins;  in  that  found  on 
November  4,  Day  had  written  “Hope  to 
meet  in  80°  30'”  (lat.). 

“Poor  chap,”  is  the  comment  in  the 
diary,  “within  two  miles  he  must  have  had 
to  sing  a  different  tale.  It  appears  they  had 
a  bad  ground  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  I 
suppose  the  surface  was  bad  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  going  wrong.  They 
‘dumped’  a  good  deal  of  petrol  and  lubri¬ 
cant.  Worse  was  to  follow.  Some  four 
miles  out  we  met  a  tin  pathetically  inscribed 
‘Big  end  Day’s  motor  No.  2  cylinder 
broken.’  Half  a  mile  beyond  we  found  the 
motor,  its  tracking  sledges  and  all. 

“Notes  from  Evans  and  Day  told  the  tale. 
They  had  decided  to  abandon  one  machine 
and  push  on  with  the  other  alone.  They 
had  taken  the  six  bags  of  forage  and  some 
odds  and  ends  besides  their  petrol  and  lubri¬ 
cant.  So  the  dream  of  great  help  from  the 
machines  is  at  an  end!  The  track  of  the 
remaining  motor  goes  steadily  forward,  but 
now,  of  course,  I  shall  expect  to  see  it  every 
hour  of  the  march.” 

On  November  5  these  forebodings  were 
fulfilled.  “There  are  three  black  dots  to 
the  south  which  we  can  only  imagine  mean 
the  deserted  motor  with  its  loaded  sledges. 
The  men  have  gone  on  as  a  supporting 
party  as  directed.” 

It  was  even  so.  They  reached  the  aban¬ 
doned  motor  next  day  (the  6th)  and  found 
a  note  stating  “a  recurrence  of  the  old 
trouble.  The  big  end  of  No.  i  cylinder  had 
cracked,  the  machine  otherwise  in  good 
order.  Evidently  the  engines  are  not  fitted 
for  working  in  this  climate,  a  fact  that 
should  be  certainly  capable  of  correction. 
One  thing  is  proved:  the  system  of  pro¬ 
pulsion  is  altogether  satisfactory.” 


The  next  instalment  of  "The  Uttermost  South:  The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott” 
— from  his  diaries — will  appear  in  the  September  number. 
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Where  there  is  no  place 
For  the  glow-worm  to  lie, 

Where  there  is  no  space 
For  receipt  of  a  fly, 

Where  the  midge  dare  not  venture  . 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay, 

If  Love  come,  he  will  enter 
And  will  find  out  the  way. 

— Anonymous. 

ALLS  and  the  man  I  sing.  But 
for  barriers  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  would  long  since  have  waned 
from  the  World.  Set  stone  upon 
stone  forbiddingly,  and  before  the  mortar  is 
dry,  some  daring  soul  will  have  plotted  to 
overleap  or  batter  through  your  structure. 
Who  built  the  first  wall  raised  the  first 
rebel,  and  the  descendant  and  spiritual  heir 


of  that  first  rebel  hereby  stands  duly  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  person  of  Donald  StocktM. 

Seven  feet  of  gray  masonry  fronted  young 
Mr.  Stockton’s  dancing  eyes,  one  glorious 
June  morning,  in  the  London  byway  to 
which  his  vagrant  feet  had  carried  him.  It 
was  an  unencouraging,  even  a  repellant  kfll- 
joy  of  a  wall,  gray,  grim,  and  indifferent 
You  could  tell  at  once  that  it  enclosed  treas¬ 
ure,  and  with  self-satisfied  confidence  in  the 
inviolability  of  its  own  guardianship.  As 
for  the  clean-built  youth  beneath  it,  ob¬ 
viously  it  cared  for  him  not  one  whit. 

“For  two  cents — ”  he  said  to  it,  resent¬ 
fully,  and  stopped  there.  But  that  was 
enough  to  apprize  it  of  his  nationality.  It 
contrived,  now,  to  assume  a  disdainful 


The  Great  Adventurer 
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^^ression,  as  of  ripe  age  toward  callow 
r  youth. 

At  any  other  hour  of  the  day,  the  thing 
might  not  have  happened.  But  it  was  still 
young  morning,  the  time  when  all  right-liv¬ 
ing  tWngs  breathe  to  a  heightened  rhythm. 
Wnd-driven  rain  had  cleansed  the  air.  The 
sun,  a  joyous  swimmer,  breasted  upward 
through  a  surf  of  foamy  cloud-waves.  An 
elfin  breeze,  laden  with  earth-fragrances, 
swooped  over  the  wall,  tilted  Don  Stock¬ 
ton’s  hat,  and  stirred  the  close  reddish- 
brown  curls  that  crinkled  along  his  forehead. 
Marking  the  hue  of  that  hair,  the  old  gray 
wall  felt  a  trifle  less  self-confident.  It  real¬ 
ized  uncomfortably  that,  after  all,  it  had  a 
broad,  flat  top. 

Even  so,  and  though  earth  and  heaven 
were  conspiring  with  the  strong,  clean  blood 
in  Don  Stockton’s  veins  to  make  trouble,  he 
might  have  gone  forth  unscathed  from  the 
encounter,  but  for  that  incalculable  and 
tricky  chance  which  molds  or  mars  fate  by 
the  feather-touch  of  lightest  circumstance. 
For  as  he  stood,  hesitant,  a  voice  rose,  clear, 
trae,  and  sweet  from  the  enchanted  land 
within;  rose  and  soared  and  sank,  and  rose 
again,  roundly  and  with  a  springtide  thrill 
in  its  cadences;  and  this  was  its  song: 


R 


“You  may  esteem  him 
A  child,  of  his  might. 

Or  you  may  deem  him 
\  coward  for  his  flight. 

But  if  she  whom  Love  doth  honor 
Be  concealed  from  the  day. 

Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her — 
Love  will  find  out  the  way.” 
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Walls  and  the  woman  I  sing.  Donald 
.Stockton’s  heart  leaped  and  carried  with  it 
its  owner.  Four  paces  backward  he  step¬ 
ped.  Then  a  swift  run,  a  lithe  swing  of  his 
sinewy  body,  and  he  was  seated  on  the 
copmg.  Outraged,  the  wall  plucked  at  his 
leg,  to  cast  him  back  ujwn  the  flags;  but 
succeeded  only  in  giving  him  a  rather  severe 
bump  on  the  knee,  a  small  price,  indeed,  to 
pay  for  the  vision  of  treasure  which  it  had 
been  guarding.  The  successful  athlete  sat 
gazing  down  into  the  loveliest  of  old  gar¬ 
dens,  lacking  ever  so  little  of  claim  to  be  a 
park,  and  the  loveliest  of  young  faces,  gazing 
up  into  his  with  wide,  surprised  gray  eyes. 

“I  thought  you’d  look  like  that,”  said 
Donald  Stockton,  with  profound  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  had  the  grace  to  flush  an  abashed 
red  at  his  own  unconsidered  audacity. 

“Like  what?”  She  would  have  been  less 
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than  w’oman  had  she  let  that  gauntlet  lie. 

“Like  yourself.  Like  the  promise  of  your 
voice.” 

“Ah!”  Her  little,  white  upper  teeth 
pressed  down  softly  over  her  lower  lip,  giv¬ 
ing  to  her  face  a  quaint  expression  of  con¬ 
siderate  judgment —  “Like  a  pansy  with  a 
problem  to  solve,”  he  afterward  told  her. 
“But  what  are  you  doing  up  there?” 

“Balancing  desperately  between  hope  and 
fear.” 

“Why  have  you  climbed  our  wall?”  she 
demanded. 

“Because  your  wall  dared  me  to.” 

“Dared  you?” 

“Certainly.  Can’t  you  understand  that? 
Hasn’t  it  ever  said  to  you  ‘Stay  in!’  and 
made  you  wild  to  get  out?” 

She  smiled  adorably.  “Once  I  tried,” 
she  confessed,  “and  paid  for  it  with  the 
worst  bump  of  my  childhood.” 

“Then  you  can  sympathize,”  he  cried 
eagerly.  “If  it’s  provoking  on  this  side” — 
he  glanced  down  the  rugged  face  of  stone 
— “where  it’s  all  pleasant  with  vine  and 
friendly  with  flowers,  judge  what  it  is  on 
the  other  side.  There  it  stares  insolently 
and  says  ‘Keep  out.’  Then  you  sang,  and 
I  rose  on  the  wings  of  your  song.” 

“But  how?” 

“In  plain  prose,  I  jumped.” 

“Really!  You  must  be  what  our  Irish 
peasants  call  ‘a  lofty  lepper.’  ” 

“I’m  not  bad  at  it.  And,”  he  insinuated, 
“I  can  jump  down  as  well  as  I  can  jump 
up.” 

“But  on  which  side?”  she  returned,  with 
a  trace  of  mockery. 

■  “Pity  me,”  he  pleaded.  “I’m  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  fix.  If  I  don’t  say  exactly  the  right 
thing,  I’m  in  peril  of  perpetual  banishment 
from  your  presence.  Is  it  not  so?” 

“It  is.” 

“What  the  right  thing  is,  I  can’t  deter¬ 
mine,  at  this  lofty  altitude.  Meantime  I’m 
likely  to  be  arrested  for  a  trespasser  or  shot 
as  a  sparrow.” 

“What  have  you  to  offer  as  the  price  of 
admission?” 

“Undying  fealty,  and  a  wealth  of  unprof¬ 
itable  conversation,”  he  answered  promptly. 

The  even  teeth  shone  white  against  soft 
led  for  a  moment.  “The  latter  is  tempt¬ 
ing,”  she  admitted.  “You  come  at  a  pro¬ 
pitious  moment,  too.  I’m  bored.  That  is, 
I  was  bored;  and  for  the  moment  I’m  not 
bored.” 


YOUR  VERY  HUMBLE  AND  SOMEWHAT  UNCOMFORTABLE  SERVANT. 


“And  yet  I’ve  only  just  begun,”  he  said  case,  since  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  abo\t 
persuasively.  whose  prop>erty  I  am  hovering.” 

“I  supp>ose  this  is  a  soit  of  adventure.  The  giay  eyes  scrutinized  him  straighth. 
London  is  not  prolific  of  adventures.  It  is  “Are  you,  by  any  chance,  I  wonder,  telling 
prolific  of  nothing  but  tiresome  dances,  and  the  truth?”  she  said, 
tiresome  dinners,  and  tiresome  people  who  “It’s  my  besetting  vice.” 
say  tiresome  things  over  and  over  again.  I  “Then  it  is  an  adventure.  Pure  chana; 
wonder  if  you  say  tiresome  things.  Don’t  a  special  emissary  sent  to  beguile  a  tedious 
you  think  London  a  fearful  bore?”  half-hour  for  a  bored  and  forlorn  lady.” 

“I  think  London,”  said  he  with  em-  “A  half-hour?”  He  caught  eagerly  at  the 
phasis,  “the  most  wonderful,  fascinating,  word. .  “One  might  find  El  Dorado  in  haU 
exciting,  and  dangerous  place  in  the  whole  an  hour.” 

world.”  “Or  lose  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  But  yoi 

“Ah!  That  is  because  you  are  an  Amer-  have  yet  to  enlighten  me.  What  do  you 
ican.  ‘Thy  speech  berayeth  thee.’  Also  do  here,  and  what  do  you  wish?”  She  (k- 
your  opinion.  But  what  else  are  you?”  manded. 

“Your  very'  humble  and  somewhat  rm-  “What  I  want  more  than  anything  else 
comfortable  ser\'ant.”  in  the  world  just  at  present — shall  I  tell 

“Uncomfortable  you  may  be.  Humble  you?” 
you  certainly  aren’t.  Are  you  a  militant 
suffragette  sympathizer,  after  Uncle  with  a 
hatchet?” 

“As  I  haven’t  the  pleasure  of  your  imcle’s 
acquaintance,  I  shoidd  hardly  feel  at  liberty 
to  hit  him  with  a  hatchet,  even  in  a  good  are 
cause.  No,  I’m  not.” 

“Or  an  anarchist  with  a  bomb?” 

“Nothing  so  romantic.  Do  you  receive 
\Tsitors  of  that  description?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Plenty  of 
threats,  at  least;  as  y'ou  may  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers.” 

“No.  And  I  shouldn’t  know,  in  any 


“At  your  peril.” 

“I  accept  the  risk.  To  hear  you  sing 
again.” 

She  bent  in  a  curtsy,  all  rippling  cunts 
and  melting  contours.  “It  is  granted.  You 
very  impudent,  and  very  intrusive,  and 
very  assuming.  And  for  those  virtues,  re¬ 
ward  is  sure.  Descend,  Knight  of  the 
Flattering  Tongue.” 


The  Great  Adventurer 
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“Over  the  mountains 
And  over  the  waves, 

Under  the  fountains 
And  under  the  graves, 

Over  floods  that  are  deepest 
Which  Neptune  obey. 

Over  rocks  that  are  steepest. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way,” 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  “What  is  it?” 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“A  quaint  old  thing,  called  ‘The  Great 
Adventurer.’  ” 

“Where  can  I  get  it?” 

She  laughed  gently  at  his  purposeful 
eagerness.  “The  words,  in  some  library,  I 
dare  say.  It’s  anonymous.  As  for  the  mu¬ 
sic,  I’ve  never  seen  it.  It  is  probably  out 
of  print  if  it* ever  was  in.  I  should  like  to 
have  it,  in  the  old  form.” 

“May  I  bring  it  to  you?” 

“How  would  you  get  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  get  it  I  will,  if  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  bring  it  to  you.” 

For  a  brief  moment  her  brows  puckered. 
“You  go  fast,”  she  said,  and  her  manner 
was  that  of  a  woman  of  the  great  world. 
Only  for  the  moment,  however.  “I’ve 
wished  a  wish,”  she  cried  gaily,  “and  it 
has  come  true.  You’ve  saved  me  from 
boredom.  Come  back  with  your  song,  if 
you  can.  We  will  play  the  play  out.  Only, 
remember,  it  is  a  play.  And  this — ”  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  side  of  the  gray  wall, 
and  a  rose  bent  to  kiss  it — “this  is  the  cur¬ 
tain.” 

“Beyond  which  the  spell  does  not  bind. 
I  understand.” 

“There  are  conditions,”  she  said.  “You 
are  to  make  no  inquiry.  You  are  to  seek 
no  way  of  knowing  me  other  than  the  one 
you  have  chosen.  You  are  to  come  as  you 
may,  and  find  if  you  can.” 

“A  test  for  ‘The  Great  Adventurer’  him¬ 
self,”  he  answered  boldly.  “I  accept — loy¬ 
ally.” 

“Before  you  go,”  she  said,  “do  you  choose 
to  account  for  yourself  in  any  way?” 

“My  friends  call  me  ‘Don,’  ”  he  suggest¬ 
ed  audaciously. 

“Ah?  Then  I  know  your  other  name,” 
she  retorted.  “It  is  Quixote.” 

“Be  it  so.  And  my  address  has  been  the 
Berkeley.  But  after  to-day — By  the  way, 
what  is  the  street  beyond  the  wall?” 

“Croydon  Place.” 

“After  to-day  it  will  be  53  Croydon 
Place.” 

“You  have  taken  a  house  theie?” 


“Not  yet.  But  if  you  will  examine  the 
chocolate-drop  effect  in  architecture  just 
opposite  you  will  see  an  agent’s  notice  in 
the  window'.  I  caught  sight  of  it  as  I  sat 
up  yonder.  I  shall  lease  that  house.” 

“A  sudden  determination?” 

“It  has  been  ordained,”  said  he  with  con- 
v'iction,  “since  the  beginning  of  time.” 

“Perhaps  you  can’t.  They  may  not  wish 
an  American  tenant.” 

“Then  I’ll  buy  it.  That  w’ill  be  a  way  of 
getting  even  with  your  cold  and  haughty 
wall.  I  can  look  dow'n  on  it,  then.” 

“Rather  an  exp>ensive  way.  What  do 
you  think  you  may  buy  it  for?” 

“I’ll  buy  it  for  a  song — for  the  sake  of  a 
song.  As  for  the  price,  I  haven’t  any  idea. 
But  that’s  outside  the  wall  and  thus  out¬ 
side  the  play.” 

“And  theiefcre  no  affair  of  mine.”  Again 
she  studied  him  with  her  thoughtful  gaze. 
“I  wonder,”  she  said,  “how  sane  you  really 
are.” 

“.An  hour  ago  I  could  have  told  you.” 

“An  hour!  Is  it  so  long?  You  must  go. 
There  is  a  tree  where  you  can  climb.” 

“No.  I’ll  go  as  I  came.” 

She  marked  with  the  appreciation  which 
the  clean-bred  woman  instinctively  feels  for 
physical  excellence  in  others,  the  free,  strong 
grace  of  the  leap  and  vault  that  carried  him 
to  the  height.  Perched  there,  he  leaned 
down  and  touched  the  rose  w’hich  had  bent 
to  her  hand.  It  was  a  deep  pink  Carola,  a 
cross  which  grew  nowhere  else  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

“May  I?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  He  plucked  the  flower. 

“Au  revoir,  Don  Quixote,”  she  said,  as 
he  slipped  from  her  sight,  and  landed  in 
the  arms  of  a  startled  scissors-grinder  to 
whom  he  promptly  gave  a  hal  f-crown  and  who 
for  a  week  thereafter  intermittently  haunt¬ 
ed  the  spot,  hoping  for  a  repetition  of  the 
phenomenon  which  had  precipitated  a  me¬ 
teoric  and  generous  lunatic  upon  him  from 
the  blank  heavens.  Strange  are  the  ways 
of  the  gentry! 

Strange,  too,  as  Solomon  has  remarked, 
the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.  Had  he 
lived  long  enough  he  might  have  confirmed 
his  opinion  by  the  instance  of  Donald  Stock- 
ton,  bachelor,  aged  twenty-seven,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A., 
who,  having  but  once  set  eyes  upon  an  im- 
known  and  alien  maiden,  forthwith  sallied 
out  and  purchased,  for  the  love  of  said 
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maiden,  in  unseemly  haste  and  without  de¬ 
lay  of  bargaining,  from  divers  and  sundry 
scandalized  Britons,  the  following  proper¬ 
ties  and  articles,  to  wit: 

One  house. 

One  set  of  furnishings  for  said  house. 

One  set  of  tools  for  the  practise  of  the  craft 
of  stone-masonry. 

One  set  of  clothes  appropriate  to  said  craft. 

One  contract  of  work  with  a  high-priced  and 
suspicious  musical  draftsman. 

The  last  three  purchases  were  accom¬ 
plished  uneventfully.  But  in  the  hallway 
of  the  house-agents’  offices  he  met  Her. 
Simultaneously  his  heart  flew  to  his  throat 
and  his  hand  to  his  hat — before  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  was  the  Outer  World  and 
beyond  the  spell.  Hence  he  stepped  back, 
gazing  steadfastly  several  yards  beyond  her, 
until  she  had  passed.  But  not  before  he 
had  observed  that  she  had  gone  pink,  most 
gloriously  pink. 

Conceive  now,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of 
a  wall — one  of  the  oldest,  stanchest,  most 
conser\’ative,  and  best  kept  up  walls  in  all 
old,  stanch,  and  conservative  London — at 
being  unable  to  intercept  the  flight  of  a 
clandestine  parcel,  descending  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  the  modern  (a.  d.  1788)  up¬ 
start  of  a  house  opposite,  into  the  heart  of 
an  azalea  bush,  thence  to  be  rescued  by  the 
hand  of  the  Chief est  Treasure  which  the 
wall  guarded.  Consider  the  further  scandal 
of  the  wall  at  seeing  the  color  mount  to  the 
Chiefest  Treasure’s  face,  as  she  opened  the 
parcel  and  read  a  note  which  was  enclosed 
therein: 

You,  who  are  music  to  heart  and  ear  alike,  take 
the  song  which  is  your  own.  It  did  not  exist,  so  I 
made  it.  A  treasure-warding  gnome  disguised  as  a 
librarian  exhumed  the  words  for  me,  from  a  musty 
volume,  in  a  forgotten  comer,  witched  with  a  spell 
of  cobwebs  and  dust.  Musty  and  dusty  and  wrin¬ 
kled  and  webbed  was  he;  but  there  shone  one  gleam 
of  flame  in  the  ashes  of  his  eyes  when  he  repeated 
the  lines.  “They  were  lovers  in  those  days,”  he 
sighed.  To  a  musician  I  bore  my  trove,  and  sang 
the  melody — which  I  shall  not  forget  while  I  live — 
for  him  to  set  down.  He  was  a  disenchanted  fat  man 
but  he,  too,  flashed  fire  and  sighed,  and  said,  “They 
were  singers  in  those  days.”  The  making  of  the  little 
volume  I  have  done  with  my  own  hands,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  my  liege  lady.  So  do  you,  who  are  music’s 
self,  take  it,  and,  if  it  find  favor,  sing. 

Toil  of  human  hands  has  not  built,  nor 
wile  of  human  brain  devised,  a  wall  within 
which  song  can  be  pent.  The  voice  soared 
sweetly,  the  friendly  breeze  bore  the  bur¬ 
den,  and  the  wall  beheld  with  disgust, 


emerging  from  the  modern  (a.  d.  1788)  up¬ 
start  of  a  house,  one  clad  in  rough  white 
and  armed  with  familiar  implements,  who 
advanced  and  leap>ed  upon  it. 

Within,  she  had  purposed  to  thank  him 
fittingly  for  the  thing  of  beauty  in  her 
hand.  But  astonishment  at  his  app>earance, 
as  he  rose  into  view,  crowded  away  the 
words.  “What  part  are  you  playing  now?” 
she  demanded. 

“Mine  is  an  honorable  trade,”  he  replied, 
waving  a  trowel  airily.  “Walls  Neatly  Re¬ 
paired  to  Order.  Yours  Respectfully,  I). 
Quixote.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Irritable  Wind¬ 
mill.” 

“On  the  whole,”  she  decided,  with  a  rav¬ 
ishing  air  of  judicial  solemnity,  “it  is  not 
unbecoming.  Descend,  Knight  of  the'Flat- 
tering  Deed,”  she  directed;  and,  holding 
up  the  parchment,  added:  “Are  you  the 
artist  of  these  illuminations?” 

“Such  as  they  are.” 

“They  are  exquisite.  And  your  letter — 
that  was  worthy  of  being  illuminated,  too. 
But  why  did  you  cut  me,  three  days  since?” 

“Pity  the  blind — the  most  to  be  pitied 
of  all  blind,  he  who  is  forbidden  to  see — 
beyond  the  curtain.” 

“Loyally  done  and  said.  And  did  you 
lease  the  house  opposite?” 

“No.  I  bought  it.  They  refused  to 
lease.” 

“What  shall  you  do  with  it?” 

“Make  a  shrine  of  it.” 

The  swift,  soft  hue  rose  to  her  cheek. 
“Are  you  one  of  those  fabulous  multi-mil¬ 
lionaires  of  your  country  who  go  about 
purchasing  houses  offhand?” 

“Hardly  that.  Though  I  can  afford  an 
occasional  house  —  through  luck  mainly. 
An  Alaskan  bear  which  I  thought  I  was 
hunting  three  years  since,  chased  me  into 
what  proved  to  be  a  valuable  copper  de- 
p)osit.  Two  years  later  the  Wall  Street 
bulls  chased  me  out  again,  at  such  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  that  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
get  a  job  since.  So  here  I  am.” 

“And  so  I’m  to  have  a  favorite  of  for¬ 
tune  for  a  neighbor,  since  we  are  to  be 
neighbors.” 

“Neighbors?  Not  by  worlds  of  space. 
There  where  you  stand  is  the  Realm  of  En¬ 
chantment.  Beyond,  over  yonder,  the  Out¬ 
er  Darkness.  You  forget  the  wall.” 

“And  you — you  forget  nothing.  I  like 
you  for  that,  Don  Quixote.  I  think  I  like 
you  very  much.  Tell  me  about  yourself. 


‘then  it  is  an  adventure,  a  special  emissary  sent  to  beguile  a  tedious 

HALF-HOUR  FOR  A  BORED  AND  FORLORN  LADY.” 
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And  if  any  one  comes,  which  isn’t  prob¬ 
able  at  this  hour — I  shall  give  you  stern 
orders  about  your  work.  Couldn’t  you 
manage  to  displace  a  stone,  just  to  make 
it  appear  more  reasonable?” 

Thus  the  wall,  unmolested  since  bullets 
had  vainly  splattered  against  it  in  the  Corn 
Law  riots,  half  a  century  before,  now  suf¬ 
fered  the  amateur  atrocities  of  a  pretended 
mason,  as  a  cover  to  such  sjieech  as  men 
and  maidens  exchange  upon  all  topics  un¬ 
der  heaven;  speech  which  leads,  at  the  last, 
by  sweet  and  hidden  ways,  to  the  topic 
older  than  sp>eech  itself. 

Visit  succeeded  visit,  and  chance  favored 
the  daring,  in  that  there  was  no  discovery 
of  their  clandestine  and  innocent  meetings. 
Sometimes  she  was  to  him  the  woman  of 
the  great  world,  panoplied  in  the  armor  of 
social  conventions,  consenting  to  be  amused, 
but  holding  her  spirit  aloof  from  companion¬ 
ship.  Again  she  was  the  girl  of  song,  gra¬ 
cious,  sweet,  and  joy- giving;  and  still 
again,  an  elf,  capricious,  mocking,  and 
elusive. 

To  herself  she  said  that  it  didn’t  matter, 
this  little  interlude  of  simplicity,  in  her  com¬ 
plex  and  formal  life,  since  it  must  end  as  it 
had  begun.  But  unobtrusively,  his  charm 
and  the  subtle  insistence  of  his  own  frank¬ 
ness  broke  through  her  reserve.  She  awoke 
one  morning  with  a  shock  which  was  al¬ 
most  shame,  to  a  realization  that,  while  pre¬ 
serving  her  anonymity,  she  had  admitted 
this  strange  and  winning  outlander,  this  un¬ 
known  leaper  of  baniers,  to  something  more 
than  the  outer  courts  of  her  intimacy.  So, 
that  day,  she  dismissed  him  abruptly  and 
haughtily,  to  his  sad  bewilderment;  nor 
would  she  tell  him  when  he  might  come 
again. 

By  way  of  prenance  she  forbade  herself  the 
Enchanted  Garden  for  days  thereafter, 
wheiefore  all  the  world  seemed  strangely 
dull  and  staled.  One  lilt  of  song,  tossed 
over  the  high  wall,  she  knew,  would  disp)el 
boredom,  by  the  magic'of  his  presence  and  of 
his  quick,  sensitive  sp>eech.  With  exaspera¬ 
tion  she  found  herself  unconsciously  recall¬ 
ing  how  the  curly  brown  hair,  shot  with 
red,  crisp>ed  over  his  forehead;  how  the 
steady  brown  eyes  flashed  to  some  sudden 
thought;  how  the  firm  mouth  smiled  a  little 
awry  and  unfailingly  won  her  response.  So 
when  song  rose  to  her  lips,  she  gave  it  voice 
sparingly,  singing  under  her  breath  in  soft 
defiance  to  the  old,  friendly  wall: 


“Some  think  to  enclose  him 
By  keeping  him  confined; 

And  some  do  suppose  him — 

Poor  fools! — to  be  blind. 

But  howsoe’er  ye  wall  him. 

Do  the  best  that  ye  may. 

Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 

Still  will  find  out  the  way.” 

But  no  single  note  of  this  reached  to  the 
chocolate-drop  effect  in  architecture  across 
the  way,  where  a  bewildered  youth  strug¬ 
gled  hard  against  bitter  thoughts. 

There  came  a  night  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  stifling  within  four  walls,  and  so  sought 
his  balcony  for  air,  and  looked  out  over  a 
dreaming  garden.  Broad  moonlight  flood¬ 
ed  the  wall  and  the  world.  Far  off  a  clock, 
with  deadened  strokes,  told  the  hour  of  the 
dead:  one — two — thiee.  A  restless  breeze 
stirred  and  sighed,  as  if  the  night  were  toss¬ 
ing  in  its  sleep.  Among  the  moving  tree- 
shadows  on  the  wall  something  darker  than  a 
shadow  moved;  crouched,  leaped,  and  fled 
noiselessly  down  the  street.  What  was  a 
visitor  doing  in  the  garden  at  that  hour? 

As  Donald  Stockton  asked  himself  the 
question,  dim  conjecture  was  riven  through 
with  a  lurid  flash  of  memory,  recalling  what 
she  had  said  of  threats  against  her  uncle’s 
house.  Instantly,  instinctively,  he  was 
down-stairs  and  out  upon  the  still  street. 

Croydon  Place  was  empty.  Fear  lent 
buoyance  to  his  spring  as  he  scaled  the 
height,  and  dropped  warily  into  the  En¬ 
chanted  Realm.  Fear  plucked  at  his  breath 
as  he  mark^  footsteps  in  the  soft  earth  and 
followed  them  to  an  angle  of  the  great  man¬ 
sion  where  lay  an  oblong  box — which  ticked. 
At  that  light  and  measured  sound  of  dread, 
fear  hardened  to  cold  resolution.  To  lift  the 
box,  to  bear  it  cannily  across  the  flower¬ 
beds,  to  set  it  on  the  wall-top,  to  gain  the 
street,  to  resume  the  burden,  and  to  hurry 
it  to  the  shelter  of  his  house;  all  this  was 
the  work  of  crowded  seconds.  The  box 
ticked  the  seconds. 

Instant  necessity  had  carried  him  thus 
far.  Now  came  the  stern  test.  What  beat 
of  that  invisible  hammer  might  loosen  leaj)- 
ing  death,  he  could  not  even  guess.  A  jack¬ 
knife — what  true-bred  American  ever  lacks 
one? — and  his  mason’s  trowel  were  his  only 
implements.  With  the  one  he  delicately 
loosened  the  screws;  with  the  other  he  very 
gently  pried  up  the  cover,  and  all  the  time 
the  hidden  machinery  ticked  out  its  tiny 
and  terrific  threat  “Nev-er  to  see-her  again. 
Nev-er,  nev-er  a-gain.” 
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Within  he  found  a  little  vial  of  liquid, 
carefully  adjusted.  Beneath  it  slumbered 
that  “coiled  spring  of  the  lightning  and  the 
earthquake,”  a  charge  of  dynamite.  Wari¬ 
ly  he  detached  the  murderous  little  vial. 
Slowly  he  lifted  it  out.  Until  it  was  clear 
of  the  box,  his  arm  was  iron-steady.  Then 
it  shook  so  that  the  acid,  spilling,  seared  a 
red  badge  across  his  hand.  He  thrust  a 
contemptuous  finger  into  the  now  impotent 
clockwork,  which  promptly  quit  its  threat 
and  went  to  sleep.  So  did  Donald  Stockton. 
And  in  the  morning  he  constructed  a  very 
workmanlike  lie  for  the  police  to  take  along 
with  them  when,  in  response  to  his  tele¬ 
phone  call,  they  came  to  get  the  infernal 
machine. 

Two  mornings  later  she  sang  again  in  the 
garden,  and  this  time  her  voice  rose,  clear, 
fresh,  and  glorious  above  the  wall.  Within 
just  so  long  a  time  as  is  required  for  a  young 
man  in  a  panic  of  haste  to  leap  into  a  uni¬ 
form  hanging  ready  to  hand  like  firemen’s 
apparel,  the  mock-mason  appeared  on  the 
coping. 

“My  lady’s  commands?”  he  inquired. 

There  was  a  glint  of  mischief,  could  he 
have  but  seen  it,  in  the  great  gray  eyes;  for 
she  had  chafed  under  his  absence,  and  was 
resolved  to  make  him  pay  for  it. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “What¬ 
ever  I  want,  I  get.” 

“Spoiled  child,”  he  observed. 

“Very  likely.  I  enjoy  being  spoiled.” 

“And  being  a  spoiler?” 

“Perhaps  even  that.  Is  it  an  accusa¬ 
tion?” 

“It  is.  You  have  ruined  a  week — a  week 
which  should  have  been  a  happy,  glorious, 
songful  week.  Seven  days,  and  each  a 
Dead  Sea  shell!” 

She  laughed  up  at  him.  “You  have  not 
wasted  away  under  it.” 

“I  have.  I  have  pined.  I  have  declined. 
I  have  fallen  ujDon  empty  ways,  and  lisped 
my  sorrow  in  numbers.” 

“Oh,  do  lisp  them  now  in  numbers,”  she 
besought. 

“Be  it  so.  The  poem  which  best  express¬ 
es  my  lacerated  feelings  is  not  my  own, 
but  a  greater’s.  Listen: 

“Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall.” 

Here  he  made  a  large,  expansive,  self-in¬ 
troductory  gesture. 

“Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall.” 


He  set  his  hand  significantly  upon  his 
heart. 

“All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 

Couldn’t  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again.” 

“That  is  neither  original  nor  apropos,” 
said  she  scornfully. 

“Pardon  me!  It  is  most  apropos.  You 
don’t  penetrate  to  the  inner  meaning  of  my 
ditty.  You  don’t  realize — how  should  you? 
— that  one  of  them  has  tried.” 

“Tried  what?” 

“To  put  Humpty  Dumpty — ”  again  his 
hand  went  to  his  heart — “together  again.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd  and  mysterious.  One 
of  whom?” 

“One  of  the  King’s  horses,  and  of  the 
King’s  men.” 

“Not  Jerry!.”  she  cried,  in  a  flash. 

“Captain  Jerrold  of  the  King’s  Hussars 
was  the  awesome  inscription  on  his  card.” 

“He  called  on  you?” 

“He  did  me  that  honor.” 

“When?” 

“Let  me  see.  It  is  now  eight  days  since 
the  sun  left  the  heavens.  The  fourth  day 
after  that  catastrophe.” 

She  chose  to  ignore  this.  “Jerry’s  been 
to  see  you,”  she  observed  with  a  little  gur¬ 
gle  of  mirth.  “What  a  lark!” 

“Less  the  lark  than  the  owl,  I  should  say. 
He  was  solemn  beyond  the  solemnity  of 
that  classic  bird.  He  connected  family 
duty  with  an  insinuation  that  he  would  like 
to  know  what  I  was  doing  in  that  house. 
I  told  him  I  was  living  in  it.” 

“Which  satisfied  him?”  , 

“Not  wholly.  He  yearned  to  know  why 
I  had  leased  it.  I  told  him  I  hadn’t;  that 
I’d  bought  it.  ‘Why?’  he  asked.  ‘Because 
I  like  the  locality,’  I  said.  He  then  so  far 
unbent  as  to  express  a  conviction  that  the 
neighbors,  and  one  neighbor  in  particular, 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  locality. 
While  admitting  this,  I  denied  his  right  to 
comment  on  it.  Nevertheless,  he  com¬ 
mented;  said  it  was  ‘rippin’  sportin’,  but 
‘bally  compromisin’,’  if  I  correctly  retain  the 
sweet  memory  of  his  classic  language.  No¬ 
body  but  an  American,  he  thought,  would 
chuck  fifteen  thousand  into  a  house  over¬ 
night.  I  told  him  he  was  a  good  guesser, 
as  I’d  paid  just  that.  Then  it  struck  me 
sharply  that  he  was  talking  in  pounds, 
while  I  was  thinking  in  dollars.  I  mention¬ 
ed  this,  and  he  got  red  and  said  that  if  I 
paid  only  that  sum  it  was  a  beastly  shame; 
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that  it  was  his  cousin  who  had  sold  the 
house  to  me,  and  at  a  loss.” 

“Jerry’s  an  idiot!”  she  declared,  flushed 
to  the  eyes. 

“Are  you  the  cousin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!  And  why  did  you  sell  your  house 
for  a  fifth  of  its  value?” 

She  stoojjed  to  set  back  in  its  place  a 
venturesome  anemone  that  had  strayed  into 
the  path.  “Would  you  have  bought  it  any¬ 
way?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

With  some  difficulty  she  looked  up  at 
him  again,  and  behold!  he  was  in  mid-air. 
He  landed  lightly  and  advanced  toward  her. 

“No — no!”  she  cried  in  retreat,  hardly 
realizing  what  she  said  or  meant.  “Did — 
did  Jerry  tell  you  who  I  was?” 

“Only  that  you  were  a  cousin.  I  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  more  immediate  in¬ 
terest  implied  in  his  visit;  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied  that  you  were  ‘a  cut  above  him’ — I 
think  those  were  his  words — and  that  he 
came  as  a  representative  of  the  family.” 

“Unauthorized,”  she  declared.  “Uncle — ” 
she  broke  off.  “He  told  you  nothing  more?” 

“He  hadn’t  time.  The  interview  ended 
rather  abruptly.  Making  due  allowance  for 
British  bad  manners - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  interrupted 
haughtily. 

“I  beg  yours.  Making  due  allowance  for 
masculine  British  bad  manners,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  never  jjermit  an  Englishman  to 
push  impertinence  beyond  a  certain  point.” 

“Oh,  I  should  have  loved  to  be  there!” 
she  broke  out  irrepressibly. 

“It  was  quite  unexciting — to  me,  at  least. 
But  what  did  Captain  Jerrold  mean  by  his 
use  of  the  word  compromising?” 

“Why,  you  see,”  she  explained,  “they’ve 
found  out  that  you’ve  b^n  coming  here, 
and  there’s  a  bit  of  a  family  row.” 

“Your  parents — ”  he  began,  but  she  cut 
him  short. 

“I  am  an  orphan.  It  is  a  matter  between 
Uncle  and  myself.  Auntie  hardly  counts. 
And — ”  she  smiled  with  bewitching  impu¬ 
dence — “I  can  coax  Uncle  into  or  out  of 
any  frame  of  mind.” 

“Compromising  was  the  word,”  he  per¬ 
sisted.  “Not  a  pleasant  word.  Particular¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  you.” 

“Perhaps  you’d  best  leave  that  to  me.” 

“No.”  It  was  gently  said,  but  very  posi¬ 
tively. 


“Very  well.  If  I  must  be  your  instructor 
in  the  conventions,  let  me  sound  your  ig¬ 
norance.  In  America  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  girl  who  received  an  unknown 
young  man  via  a  seven-foot  wall,  morning 
after  morning?” 

“W'hy,  it  would  be  thought  unconvention¬ 
al,  certainly.  But  as  for  any  harm - ” 

“It  wouldn’t  subject  her  to  unpleasant 
criticism?” 

With  a  strange  and  pleasurable  flutter  at 
her  heart  she  saw  the  color  of  wrath  mount 
to  his  brow,  and  his  mouth  set  grimly. 
“Good  heavens,  no!”  he  said.  “You  don’t 
mean - ” 

“If  all  this  were  known,  I  should  be  the 
most  begossiped  woman — unmarried  wom¬ 
an,  I  mean — in  London.” 

“Then  how  is  it  that  you  haven’t  told 
me  before?”  It  was  a  stern  demand. 

“What  does  it  matter!  I  know  what  I 
am,”  she  said  proudly.  “I  believe,  too,” 
she  added  in  a  different  tone,  “I  know  what 
you  are.  And  I  assume  that  you  would  not 
be  afraid - ” 

“.\fraid!”  He  caught  the  word  from  her 
vehemently.  “I’d  fear,  as  I  wouldn’t  fear 
death’s  self,  to  slur  you  with  the  faintest 
breath  of  suspicion.” 

“Don  Quixote!  Don  Quixote!”  She 
shook  her  head  at  him,  smiling.  “Or  is  it, 
I  wonder.  Sir  Galahad?  What  do  you  do 
in  this  sodden  age,  you  with  your  medieval 
chivalry?” 

“Worship,”  he  said  very  low,  “and  set 
the  object  of  my  worship  high  above  any 
slightest  thought  of  evil.  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  at  once?  You  knew  how  beautiful, 
how  idyllic  it  has  been  to  me  from  the  first. 
And  now  to  have  it  smirched  with  the 
thought  of  slander - ” 

“Don’t  be  heroic,”  she  mocked.  “It  is 
out  of  date.  After  all,  what  concern  is  it 
of  yours  if  I  choose  to  amuse  myself  un¬ 
conventionally?” 

“Amuse  yourself!” 

Her  eyes  fell  before  the  hurt  and  in¬ 
credulous  anger  in  his.  “Ah,  well,”  she 
continued  hurriedly,  “I  have  owned  to  being 
a  spoiled  child.  And  I  have  told  you,  too, 
that  a  barrier  is  to  me,  as  to  you,  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  What  are  conventions  but  barriers? 
There  is  a  current  of  recklessness  in  ray 
family.  And  if  I  have  played  outside  the 
rules  in  this  case,  I  am  sorry.  Forget  my 
foolishness,  and  me.” 

Silently  he  walked  to  the  wall,  set  his 
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hands  over  the  top,  and  drew  himself  up, 
until  he  sat  on  the  coping. 

“Where  are  you  going?" 

“To  your  front  door.” 

“You  shall  not.” 

“You  forbid  too  late.” 

Stamping  her  foot,  she  flamed  at  him: 
“If  you  do,  I  shall  order  you  turned  away.” 

He  gazed  searchingly  down  upon  her 
angry  face.  “No.”  he  contradicted  slowly. 
“No,  you  couldn’t  do  that.” 

“Listen,”  she  said  desperately.  “The 
farce  is  played  to  its  end.  It  has  gone 
farther  than  I  should  have  let  it.  But — 
you  are  a  gentleman.  You  will  understand, 
and — and  forbear.” 

“Be  explicit.  What  am  I  to  under¬ 
stand?” 

“That  I  can’t — I  mustn’t — I  won’t  know 
you  beyond  this  wall.” 

“And  within  the  wall  my  presence  is 
compromising  to  you.” 

“I  hate  that  word!”  she  cried. 

“Good-by.”  The  farewell  seemed  to  float 
back  and  hover  over  her  after  he  had  gone. 
Involuntarily  she  moved  forward,  only  to 
be  blocked  by  the  parapet.  Against  the 
rugged  stones  she  leaned,  displacing  a  creep¬ 
er  of  ivy  which  closed  down  over  her  shoul¬ 
der.  The  old  wall  had  thrown  a  comforting 
arm  around  her. 

Two  outraged  hearts  woke  upon  a  world 
of  woe  the  next  morning.  Righteous  wrath 
burned  in  him;  the  wrath  of  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  made  a  plaything. 
Wrath  which  she  strove  to  persuade  herself 
was  righteous,  surged  within  her  breast  be¬ 
cause — because — well,  what  right  had  he  to 
cut  her  off  with  that  curt  good-by  when 
she  had  not  yet  finished?  Asking  herself 
this  question  with  every  inflection  of  in¬ 
jury,  she  spent  a  restless  morning  in  the 
big  house.  Then,  lest  her  feet  should  mis¬ 
lead  her  into  the  garden,  and  her  lips  be¬ 
tray  her  into  song,  she  ordered  innumerable 
trunks  packed  immediately,  and  sallied 
forth  to  country-house  gaieties,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pink  spot  on  the  end  of  her  nose. 

For  one  dismal,  abysmal,  void,  and  vacu¬ 
ous  fortnight,  he  watched  the  garden,  with 
brief  intervals  for  loathly  meals,  and  hated 
himself  for  hoping.  Then  youth,  and  high 
blood,  and  healthful  ideals  reasserted  them¬ 
selves;  he  donned  the  evening  garb  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  went  forth  and  dined  daintily, 
over  a  batch  of  American  newspapers. 
Home  again,  his  sore  heart  claimed  atten¬ 


tion  once  more;  wherefore  he  took  his  guitar 
out  upon  his  rose-bowered  balcony,  and  set 
softly  to  whistling.  Presently  he  ceased 
whistling  and  set,  less  softly,  to  uttering 
strong  language,  because  the  music  to  which 
his  lips  molded  themselves  was  forbidden 
song.  It  rang  in  his  brain: 

“But  if  she  whom  Love  doth  honor 
Be  concealed  from  the  day — ’’ 

Snap!  went  the  E-string,  under  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  attack.  Having  mended  it, 
he  wandered  into  less  perilous  paths  of  mel¬ 
ody. 


A  cab,  an  ordinary  London  cab,  drove 
from  out  the  darkness  of  the  ages  into  Croy¬ 
don  Place.  All  things  are  possible  and 
nothing  is  anachronistic  in  London,  where 
the  shadow  of  past  centuries  is  over  every¬ 
thing;  and  the  wall,  which,  being  so  old, 
was  very  wise,  recognized  the  three  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  cab.  They  were  young  as 
Springtime,  these  three,  and  old  as  Sin  it¬ 
self:  Pleasure,  and  his  mistress,  Light-o’- 
Love,  and  their  companion.  Temptation,  she 
of  the  full  lips  and  lustrous  eyes.  They 
looked  on  the  old  grim  wall,  and  laughed  as 
it  frowned  back  at  them.  Mightier  walls  had 
fallen,  since  Troy  and  before,  because  of 
them.  They  lifted  faces,  dimly  glowing 
through  the  darkness,  to  the  balcony,  hear¬ 
ing  the  song,  and  laughed  in  another  tone. 

“It  is  Youth,”  they  said,  one  to  another; 
and  Pleasure  called:  “Are  we  welcome?” 

The  song  died.  For  a  moment  the  guitar 
scattered  harmony.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
singer  said:  “Whoever  you  are,  you  are 
welcome.  Come.”  , 

So  the  three  who  were  old  came  to  the 
one  who  was  young.  Laughter  answered  to 
laughter,  and  song  to  song,  as  they  pledged 
him  in  his  wine.  He  drank  one  cup  to  for¬ 
getfulness,  and  as  he  drank  Temptation  took 
from  him  his  guitar,  and  struck  the  strings 
and  sang: 

“She  hath  said  ‘Oh,  my  dear,  since  the  wine-cup 
stands  near. 

And  the  thousand-voiced  bird  in  the  coppice  sings 
clear. 

Would  ye  stay,  whilst  ye  may  tread  the  rose- 
bowered  way? 

For  life’s  but  a  loan,  for  a  day  or  a  year.’  ’’ 

She  leaned  to  him,  looking  upon  him 
w’ith  heavy-lidded  eyes.  And  the  face, 
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k  which  had  been  the  face  of  Glamour,  changed 

and  darkened  to  the  face  of  Passion. 
Across  his  forehead  blew  a  lock  of  her  hair; 
black  hair,  and  soft,  and  clinging.  Her 
arm  crept  to  his  neck.  Her  breath  was 
warm  on  his  cheek.  He  turned  his  eyes  to 
hers  and  found  her  suddenly  beautiful.  Re¬ 
member,  he  was  young  and  warm-blooded 
—and  stung  by  resentment  that  he  who 
had  dared  death  for  Love  and  bravely  kept 
his  silence,  should  have  been  spurned  by 
Love;  wherefore  to  him,  in  that  moment, 
hope  was  a  will-o’-the-wisp  and  memory  a 
searing  flame.  What  wonder  that  he  turned 
to  the  siren  at  his  shoulder!  Her  lips  were 
close  to  his  when  there  rose  and  thrilled  in 
the  air  a  voice,  singing  gallantly: 

“You  may  tame  the  eagle 
To  stoop  to  your  fist, 

Or  you  may  inveigle 
The  Phoenix  of  the  East; 

The  tigress,  you  may  move  her 
To  give  over  her  prey; 

You  ^all  ne’er  move  a  lover; 

Love  will  find  out  the  way.” 

Pleasure  rose  and  plucked  at  Tempta¬ 
tion’s  arm.  “Come,”  he  bade.  “Youth  is 
not  for  our  company  now.” 

Temptation  jangled  the  strings  of  the 
guitar.  “Listen  to  my  song,”  she  cried  pas¬ 
sionately. 

“Youth  will  not  listen,”  said  Light-o’- 
Love.  “A  stronger  than  we  has  called  to 
Youth.  Come!” 

So  they  left  their  host,  with  his  face  bowed 
m  his  hands,  and  went  on  their  path. 

********* 

On  his  balcony,  Donald  Stockton  slept 
fitfully.  A  light  footfall  on  the  flags  below 
awoke  him.  He  looked  down  and  beheld, 
with  boundless  wonder,  a  slender,  buoyant 
figure  which  crossed  the  road  to  his  door, 
and  paused  there,  hesitant. 

“You!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  do  you  do 
here — at  this  hour?” 

She  gave  a  little,  startled,  stifled  cry.  “I 
—I  didn’t  think  you  would  be  about  so 
late,”  she  faltered. 

“Wait,”  he  bade  her,  and  the  word  had 
hardly  died  away  before  he  was  at  her  side. 

“How  do  you  come  here?”  he  asked 
sharply. 

“I  came  out  through  the  gate.  It  closed 
after  me,  and  locked.” 

“What  gate?” 
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“There  is  one  at  the  far  end  of  the  wall.” 

“But  why  did  you  come  out  at  all?” 

“Just  recklessness,”  she  said  defiantly. 
“The  recklessness  of  the  blood.” 

“And  you  can’t  get  back?” 

“Not  that  way.” 

“I’ll  take  you  around  to  the  front  door.” 

“And  rouse  the  household?  How  should 
I  ever  explain?” 

“Then  I  must  call  a  cab  and  send  you  to 
some  friend’s  house.” 

“No,  it  wouldn’t  do.  They  wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“To  some  hotel,  then.” 

“I  should  almost  certainly  be  recog¬ 
nized.” 

He  turned  away  to  think.  “Come  in,” 
he  commanded.  “I  must  telephone.” 

“To  whom?”  • 

“Mrs.  Nostrand.” 

“The  wife  of  the  American  ambassador? 
You  know  her?” 

“She  is  my  cousin.” 

“What  would  she  think?” 

“She  will  think,”  said  he  a  little  sternly, 
“exactly  what  I  tell  her.  She  has  not 
known  me  for  twenty-five  years  for  noth¬ 
ing.” 

That,  with  all  its  implications,  she  took 
between  teeth  and  lip  for  consideration, 
glancing  sidelong  at  his  contracted  face. 
“No,”  she  said  at  length.  “You  must  get 
me  back  into  the  garden.” 

He  gazed  across  at  the  wall.  Suddenly 
that  monument  of  stone  and  mortar  achiev¬ 
ed  a  miracle.  It  shrank  and  made  itself 
small  and  low  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
fairly  inviting  invasion. 

“What  do  you  weigh?”  he  demanded  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“Nine  stone,  scant.” 

“I  can  do  it.  Come.” 

Unquestioning,  she  followed  him  across 
the  street  to  the  spot  where  trees,  over¬ 
arching  from  within,  shaded  the  coping. 
With  a  leap  he  mounted,  and,  kneeling, 
reached  down  to  her  a  red-scarr^  hand. 

“You’re  hurt!”  she  cried. 

“It’s  nothing.  Take  hold  of  my  wrist. 
Strongly!”  His  sinewy  fingers  clasp>ed  her 
slender  wrist.  “Ready?  Jump!” 

She  felt  herself  swung  upward  through 
the  air,  and  she  thrilled  with  the  world-old 
response  of  the  woman  to  sheer  physical 
power  in  the  man. 

“Now,  down,”  he  said,  panting  a  little, 
and  she  dropped  lightly  on  her  feet. 
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in  the  safety  of  the  garden.  “Good 
night.” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  half  whispered.  “Let  me 
thank  you,  at  least.” 

“Every  second  is  a  risk  of  compromising 
you,”  he  warned. 

At  the  word  she  winced.  “That  is  un¬ 
generous,”  she  murmured;  and  while  he 
was  protesting  that  he  had  no  such  intent, 
she  stood  on  tiptoe  and  stretched  oyt  to 
him  a  little  nosegay  of  snowdrops  wnth  a 
withered  pink  rose  in  the  center. 

“That  was  my  errand,”  she  said  softly. 
“I  thought  if  I  tossed  them  into  your  bal¬ 
cony  you  would  find  them  and  understand.” 

“My  rose!”  he  said,  in  bewilderment. 
“The  rose  that  you  touched,  and  that  I 
wore  because  of  that,  and  lost.” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“But  the  snowdrops.  Why  those?” 

“Can’t  you  guess?” 

His  swift  mind  flashed  to  the  line  which, 
in  one  of  their  talks,  he  had  quoted  to  her, 
with  its  marvelous  description  of  a  paint¬ 
ing: 

^‘Snowdrops  that  plead  for  pardon”  he 
repeated.  “Where  did  you  find  my  rose?” 

“How  did  you  hurt  your  hand?”  she 
countered. 

“Playing  with  fire.  It’s  dangerous  to 
hands — and  heart.” 

“I  will  tell  you  how’  I  found  your  rose 
when  you  tell  me  how  you  hurt  your  hand,” 
she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  insisted.  “You  shall  tell 
me  to-morrow.  Will  you  come,  if  I  sing, 
across  the  wall?” 

“Across  the  world,”  he  answered.  “Tell 
me  one  thing  now\  Why  did  you  sing  to¬ 
night?” 

Her  words  floated  up  to  him  slowly  from 
the  fragrant  darkness  of  the  garden.  “To 
arouse  you.  I  felt  some  danger  impending. 
Was  I  foolish?” 

“That  is  very  wonderful,”  he  said,  his 
voice  a  little  shaken.  “Good  night.  And 
God  bless  you  for  singing.” 

Full-throated  her  song  came  to  him, 
glorious  in  the  biilliant  air  of  the  next 
morning: 

“There  is  no  striving 
To  fml  his  intent; 

There  is  no  contriving 
His  plots  to  prevent.” 

Then  with  a  more  profound  intonation: 


“For  if  once  the  message  greet  him 
That  his  true-love  doth  stay. 

Though  Death  come  forth  to  meet  him, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way.” 

She  seemed  to  him,  as  he  vaulted  the  wall 
and  found  her,  seated  on  her  favorite  bench 
wdth  one  soft  pink  Carola  rose  rising  and 
falling  at  her  bosom,  to  be  her  proudest, 
most  distant,  most  inaccessible  self.  He 
could  not  know  how  the  breath  fluttered 
behind  those  firm  lips;  how  the  soul  quivered 
behind  those  steady  eyes.  And  he  resented, 
a  little,  her  calm  poise. 

“There  are  some  questions  to  be  answer¬ 
ed,”  she  said,  taking  charge  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  once. 

“There  are,”  he  assented,  taking  the 
charge  away  from  her.  “For  example:  how 
came  you  by  my  rose?” 

“What  were  you  doing  in  my  garden  un¬ 
invited?”  she  retorted. 

“How  do  you  know  I  was  in  vour  gar¬ 
den?” 

“A  little  flow’er  told  me.” 

“Traitor  flower!  Roses  are  bound  to  se¬ 
crecy.” 

“And  Americans  also?” 

He  looked  at  her  uncomfortably.  “How 
much  do  you  know’?” 

“Far  more  than  I  knew  the  last  time  you 
were  within  the  spell.  Carola  roses  grow 
in  but  one  place  in  this  garden.  That  place 
is  nat  beneath  my  window.  So  when  I  found 
a  withered  blossom  there - ” 

“May  not  a  humble  knight  sigh  beneath 
the  wrindows  of  his  queen?”  he  interrupted 
gaily. 

“That  was  not  all  I  found,”  she  pursued. 
“On  a  certain  night,  a  few  days  before  your 
last  visit  here,  when  we — when  you  quar¬ 
reled  writh  me — I  was  wakeful,  and  thought 
I  heard  some  one  moving  outside.  But  I 
saw  nothing  when  I  looked.  In  the  morning 
I  found  the  rose,  and  footprints.” 

“Footprints,  naturally,  since  I’m  not 
given  to  walking»on  my  hands.” 

“You  can  not  evade  so  easily.  There 
were  two  sets  of  footprints  in  the  soft 
earth.” 

“Exactly.  Coming  and  going.” 

“Of  different  sizes.” 

“The  gardener - ” 

“Ah,  no,  Don  Quixote.  Tell  me  about 
the  scar  on  your  hand.” 

“An  unimportant  bum.” 

“Did  you  get  it  that  night?” 

“Yes.” 
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“But  you  don’t  know  who  I  am,”  she 
protested  weakly.  Then,  lifting  her  eyes 
quickly:  “On  honor,  don't  you  know  who 
I  am?” 

“The  girl  I  love.  Beyond  that,  nothing, 
on  my  honor.” 

“I — I  might  be  a — a  great  heiress.” 

“You  might,”  he  conceded. 

“And  the — the  catch  of  the  season.” 

“What  of  it — so  long  as  you  care?” 

“I  might  be  a — a  duke’s  daughter.” 

“You  might  be  and  are  the  Queen  of 
Heart’s  Desire  and  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Enchantments;  and  the  woman  I’m  going 
to  marry.  Is  that  clear — dearest?” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh,”  she  mourned.  “The  man 
is  mad.  It’s  absurd,  unreasonable,  sense¬ 
less,  unheard  of,  unbelievable.  There  are 
ten  thousand  impossibilities  between  us.” 

“I— don’t — care — a — damn,"  said  Don¬ 
ald  Stockton  in  measured  accents,  and  with 
the  almost  religious  intensity  of  the  man 
who  has  never  in  his  life  sworn  in  a  woman’s 
hearing;  and  upon  the  e.xplosion  of  the 


word  he  caught  her  up  from  the  seat,  into 
his  arms.  Her  soft  cheek  brushed  his  and 
pressed  close  upon  it. 

“No  more  do  I,”  she  whispered,  in  a  half 
sob. 

“When  I  come  again,”  he  said,  after  a 
long  time,  laying  a  hand  on  the  stone  bat¬ 
tlement,  “it  will  be  by  the  great  front 
door.  Good-by,  old  wall.” 

He  vaulted  to  the  top. 

“Heart’s  darling,  look!”  he  cried. 

A  bold  adventurer  of  a  vine  had  overrun 
the  summit  in  a  night,  and  was  flowering 
in  wondrous  star-petals  of  white  there. 

“See,”  he  said,  “the  wall  is  smiling  at  us.” 

He  saw  her  pass  along  the  shad^  ways, 
and  disap{>ear  between  tall  hedges  of  lilac; 
and,  as  he  dropped  lightly  into  the  street, 
the  voice  of  her  gladness  floated  back  to 
him,  this  time  with  a  new  and  deeper  glory: 

“For  howsoe’er  ye  wall  him 
Do  the  best  that  ye  may. 

Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him. 

Still  will  find  out  the  way.” 


THE  SHIP 

BY  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

LOOK!  how  she  heaves  to  the  sea,  with  her  spars 
Swinging  awide  in  the  track  of  the  stars! 

Sky  songs  and  sea  songs,  shouted  aloud. 

Striking  w'ild  chords  upon  halliard  and  shroud. 

The  darkness  before  and  the  darkness  behind — 

The  w'ash  of  the  wave  and  the  rush  of  the  wind. 

And  the  plunge  and  the  poise,  and  the  pause  and  the  reel 
As  the  send  of  the  sea  surges  under  her  keel — 

The  lunge  and  the  lift  of  her  wide-swinging  spars 
Driving  her  home  by  the  track  of  the  stars! 


'From  HELL.  HULL 

ana  HALIFAX" 


'Dy 

TALBOT  MUNDY 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHARLES  SARKA 


“From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax, 
Good  Lord  Deliver  Us.” 


HE  saying  still  lingers  on  in 
England,  and  it  has  grown 
into  a  proverb  nowadays, 
whose  meaning  is  more  gen¬ 


erally  understood  in  England’s  colonies;  it 
dates  back  to  the  olden  days  when  Charity 
had  not  been  specialized,  and  once  it  was 
meant  literally.  Now,  though,  Hull  and 
Halifax  no  longer  stand  preeminent,  and  one 
may  include  in  the  list  Houndsditch  and  its 
environs,  and  the  Minories,  and  many  other 
places,  without  detracting  from  hell’s  repu¬ 
tation.  The  saying  has  taken  on  a  broader 
meaning. 

Aga  Khan  heard  the  saying,  and  applied 
^  its  broader  meaning  without  an  effort — Aga 
'  Khan,  the  keen,  brown-eyed,  suave,  and 


courteous  gentleman  with  the  touch  of  dis¬ 
tant  pride  in  his  bearing  and  the  guttural, 
deep  -  throated  undertone  that  somehow 
hinted  at  authority.  But  he  came  from  a 
land  where  men  prefer  to  speak  in  meta¬ 
phor,  for  fear  that  the  cold,  crude  truth 
may  be  misunderstood — or  too  clearly  un¬ 
derstood — and  lead  to  quarreling. 

His  dark  skin,  which  was  only  slightly 
darker  than  the  dirt-and-poverty-dyed  skins 
around  him,  hid  any  emotion  he  might 
feel;  it  was  like  a  mask.  But  his  eyes  were 
singularly  curious,  and  never  still;  without 
being  in  the  very  least  furtive  or  afraid, 
they  were  restless,  and  missed  nothing. 
The  aproned  publican  who  kept  the  little 
ale-house  near  the  Seven  Dials,  brought  him 
his  order  of  bread  and  cheese  and  milk  with 
unusual  condescension  from  a  man  who  got 
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poiucTill  up  m;'  cup,  com*  fill  up  my  can, Como  aaddio  my  linties  and  .call  up  my  men. 


his  daily  bread  by  selling  beer,  and  who  cruiting-sergeants!”  said  the  publican  as 
had  all  the  prejudices  that  go  with  his  call-  the  door  was  kicked  shut  again.  “Trade’s 
ing;  he  set  him  down  as  an  Armenian  who  bad,  and  they’re  about  the  only  men  who’re 
knew  no  better,  but  he  was  interested.  doing  any  business!  They’re  roping  ’em  in 
“And  Hull?”  had  asked  Aga  Klhan,  after  fast!” 
an  interchange  of  platitudes.  “How  does  “Are  all  the  soldiers  gotten  thus?”  asked 
a  man  reach  Hull?”  Aga  Khan.  He  evidently  did  expect  an 

The  publican  wiped  the  small  round  answer  to  that  question,  and  he  waited  for 
table  for  him,  and  chased  a  beggar  out  of  it  while  the  publican  removed  a  broken- 
the  saloon  before  he  answered.  “Going  to  down  gentleman  who  was  trying  to  sell 
Hull,  are  you?  Well!  You  know  the  say-  boot-laces. 

ing?  ‘[From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  Good  “Go  and  join  the  army!”  he  growled  at 
Lord  deliver  us!’  You  get  there  by  train  him,  as  he  pushed  him  out  into  the  street, 
from  King’s  Cross  Station,  but  if  there’s  Then  he  turned  again  to  the  man  who  could 
anything  in  that  saying  it  ought  to  be  a  afford,  and  did  not  apparently  object,  to 
good  place  to  keep  away  from!”  pay  twice  the  regular  price  for  milk. 

“Is  Hull,  then,  worse  than  London?”  “Not  all  of  ’em,  but  more  than  half,  I 
The  voice  was  deep  and  steady,  and  the  guess!  They  make  ’em  drunk,  and  get  ’em 
speaker  seemed  scarcely  to  expect  an  an-  sworn  in  before  they’ve  time  to  reconsider 
swer.  He  had  voiced  a  question,  but  he  it.  Once  they’re  sworn  in  they’ve  got  to 
seemed  rather  to  have  pas^  a  judgment.  stop!  Any  army  where  you  come  from?” 

“No,  I  dare  say  not!  They’re  all  bad  “Oh,  yes,  there’s  an  army,”  answered 
places — London,  and  Birmingham,  and  Aga  Khan.  “But  tell  me,  do  these  men  not 
Manchester,  and  Hull — for  those  that  want  to  join?” 

haven’t  got  the  price!  You  can  take  your  “Lord  bless  you — who’d  want  to  be  a 
choice,  and  starve  in  any  of  ’em!  It  wasn’t  soldier!  When  trade’s  bad,  and  there’s  no 
millionaires  that  gave  Hull  a  bad  name,  pickings  anywhere,  they  join  in  hundreds, 
you  may  depend  on  it;  it  was  folks  like  so’s  to  have  a  bed  and  bellyful!” 
those  in  there!”  “Do  they  not  care  to  serve  their  Queen, 

He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  a  door  and  to  fight  for  her  enormous  empire?” 
that  led  from  the  saloon  to  the  four-ale  bar.  “They?  Why  should  they?  Why  should 
Somebody  had  swung  the  door  open,  and  I,  for  t^t  matter?  The  Empire’s  all  right 
Aga  Khan  saw  an  unlovely  vision  that  he  enough  in  its  way,  but  what  do  they  or  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  of  late.  Amid  a  care  about  fighting  for  it!  We’ll  all  shout 
babel  of  coarse  voices  and  foul  oaths,  two  ‘Rule  Britannia’  when  the  orchestra  plays 
beery  hags  slouched  their  down-trodden  it  in  the  Halls,  and  most  folks  I’ve  seen ’ll 
heels  across  the  sanded  floor  in  what  was  wave  their  hats  and  cheer  when  the  Queen 
meant  to  be  a  dance,  screaming  with  drunk-  rides  past;  but  what’s  all  that  compared  to 
en  laughter  as  the  crowd  applauded  them,  bread-and-cheese?” 

Along  a  bench  that  ran  round  three  sides  of  “I  had  thought,”  said  Aga  Khan,  speak- 
the  boozing-den  men  lounged  who  seemed  ing  slowly  like  a  man  who  is  half  convinced 
only  men  by  courtesy;  scarecrows  would  and  half  afraid  that  he  may  be  wrong,  “I 
have  been  less  vile,  b^use  less  capable  of  had  thought  that  possibly  there  might  be 
villainy.  some  great  spirit  emanating  from  the  lower 

And  in  one  comer,  groupied  together,  classes  that  had  led  to  conquest.  That  you, 
half  desperate  and  wholly  ragged,  stood  a  for  instance,  and  men  like  you — and  like 
little  knot  of  younger  men  who  listened  those  in  there — were  the  real  heart  of  the 
with  mouths  agapie,  or  with  cynical  unbe-  Empire.” 

lief,  to  a  recruiting-sergeant.  He  was  buy-  “You  thought  wrong,  then!”  said  the 
ing  beer  for  them.  And  he  was  straight-  publican.  “The  Empire  belongs  to  the 
b£^ed,  stone-cold-sober,  and  immaculate,  privileged  few.  I  dare  bet  that  you  can’t 
“Go(^  hunting-ground,  this,  for  the  re-  find  a  man  in  here,  for  instance,  who  knows 
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a  thing  about  it,  or  cares  about  it,  or  who 
ever  got  a  penny’s  worth  of  good  out  of  it. 

I  never  did,  for  one!” 

“I  am  surprised!”  said  Aga  Khan,  pay¬ 
ing  his  little  bill  and  walking  out.  He  went, 
then,  to  an  inconspicuous  address  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  in  a  character 
that  few  in  London  could  have  read,  and  in 
a  language  that  even  fewer  could  have  un¬ 
derstood. 

II 

.\ga  Khan  was  not  a  man  of  kaleidoscopic 
changes;  he  was  more  like  a  chameleon, 
who  blends  with  his  surroimdings  without 
losing  a  fragment  of  his  individuality.  He 
was  as  much  at  home — and  as  little  at 
home,  for  that  matter — in  Pall  Mall  as  in 
the  Seven  Dials,  and  he  carried  with  him 
letters  of  introduction  that  procured  him 
admission  everywhere.  Where  he  went  he 
contrived  to  excite  little  curiosity,  but  to 
absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

He  walked  from  Bloomsbury  down  Little 
Queen  Street  past  Drury  Lane  into  the 
Strand;  and  at  the  comer  of  Wellington 
Street  his  boots  were  blacked  for  him  by 
an  able-bodied  man  who  called  him  “sir,” 
and  touched  his  cap,  and  thanked  him  ex¬ 
travagantly  for  twopence,  which  happened 
to  be  twice  the  regulation  price. 

“Are  you  English?”  he  asked  him. 

“Yes,  sir — bora  in  London,  sir — thank 
you,  sir — yes,  sir,  I’m  English.” 

“I  supjx)se  you’re  proud  to  be  an  Eng¬ 
lishman?” 

“Me,  sir?  Why?  I’d  as  soon  be  a  fur- 
riner!  Sleep  in  adoss-’ouse — eat  what  I 
can  get,  an’  black  boots  for  a  living.  Gawd! 
I’d  as  soon  be  a  dawg.  I’m  thinking  I’ll 
go  and  join  the  army!” 

A  week  later  Aga  Khan  passed  that  same 
comer,  and  noticed  that  same'  man  in  the 
toils  of  a  glib-tongued  recruiting-sergeant; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  had  noticed  many 
other  things.  He  had  stood  at  a  theatre 
entrance,  and  had  seen  a  man  in  uniform 
refuse  admission  to  a  soldier,  who  wore  a 
cleaner,  better  uniform.  He  had  stood  in 
^  the  throng  of  Houndsditch — beside  the 


barrows  where  the  brass-lunged  costers  bel¬ 
lowed  out  their  prices,  and  the  down-and- 
out  brigade  fought  fiercely  in  among  them 
for  a  chance  to  live — and  had  seen  a  clean¬ 
skinned,  spick-and-span  sergeant  of  the 
Line  sneered  at  and  pushed  into  the 
street. 

He  had  sat  in  the  stranger’s  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  heard  a 
loud-voiced  demagogue  who  thumped  his 
chest  declaim  al^ut  the  Estimates,  de¬ 
nouncing  expienditure  on  armaments  and 
howling  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 
And  he  had  noticed  that  no  man  present 
took  the  trouble  even  to  seem  annoyed. 
Further,  he  had  heard  another  demagogue, 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  describe  the  Queen 
as  the  dummy-head  of  a  greedy  oligarchy, 
while  a  crowd  and  four  policemen  look^ 
on,  and  grinned,  and  listened.  And  no 
man  threw  a  stone. 

“Is  such  a  speech  as  that  permitted?”  he 
inquired,  in  his  gentlemanly  unimpassion¬ 
ed  tone. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  constable. 

“Then  is  it  not  your  duty  to  prevent 
him?” 

“No.  It’s  my  business  to  protect  him  if 
the  crowd  gets  nasty!” 

And  wondering — very  /leeply  wondering 
— the  bearded,  keen-eyed  Aga  Khan  went 
back  to  Bloomsbury,  and  wrote  another 
.  letter. 

And  he  had  sat,  together  with  a  whisker¬ 
ed  civilian  in  spectacles,  in  the  luxuriously 
appointed  smoking-room  of  a  most  exclu¬ 
sive  club. 

“Yes,”  said  the  club-member,  scrunching 
in  his  pocket  the  unwelcome  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction,  and  trying  to  alight  on  a  topic 
of  common  interest,  “I  have  a  cousin  in 
India — Civil  Service,  don’t  you  know — 
younger  son,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — 
had  to  earn  his  living — might  as  well  go  to 
India  as  any  other  place.  Like  it,  eh? 
Couldn’t  say,  I’m  sure!  A  man  mustn’t 
quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter!  He  al¬ 
ways  seems  very  glad  to  get  home  on  his 
vacation — looks  me  up  as  a  rule.  He  was 
here  about  eight  months  ago — came  and 
had  lunch  with  me — told  me  a  lot  of  stories 
about  cobras,  and  tigers,  and  famines,  and 
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plague.  Very  interestin’.  Any  tigers  where 
you  come  from?” 

“No,”  said  Aga  Khan,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  eyeing  his  surroundings. 
“This  club  is  very  comfortable.” 

“Yes.  Isn’t  it!” 

The  club-member  was  interested  now, 
and  went  into  long  details  about  club-man¬ 
agement,  and  the  different  degrees  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  clubs;  and  Aga  Khan  sat 
still  and  seemed  interested  too.  But  really 
he  was  listening  to  the  conversation  of  two 
men  who  had  dropped  into  the  chairs  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  were  sitting  with  their  tall 
hats  forward  over  their  eyes,  too  bored,  ap¬ 
parently,  even  to  order  drinks. 

“Rotten,  isn’t  it!”  said  one  of  them,  in  a 
voice  that  was  weary  with  disgust. 

“Don’t  talk  about  it!” 

“Got  to  let  steam  off  somehow!  How’s  a 
fellow  goin’  to  finance  it,  I’d  like  to  know!” 

“Renewin’  promissory  notes,  I  suppose; 
money-lenders  are  a  long-sufferin’  bre^!” 

“At  twenty-five  per  cent.,  yes,  I  s’pose 
they  are!  But  Good  Lord!  Think  of  it! 
India,  now,  with  the  ‘season’  just  coming 
on!” 

“Yes,  and  all  the  old  men  time-expired, 
or  pretty  nearly  all,  and  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  rotten,  raw,  pie-faced  rookies  on  the 
strength!” 

“They  tell  me  the  price  of  polo-ponies 
has  gone  up  to  nearly  double  in  the  last  few 
years  out  there.” 

“I  know  it  has.  Come  on — don’t  let’s 
think  about  it.  Let’s  go  and  see  the  Jew 
— may  as  well  get  that  part  over!” 

They  went,  languidly  and  discontentedly 
— two  clean-brushed  dandies  from  a  band- 
box — as  indifferent,  it  seemed,  as  dummies 
to  anything  but  self,  and  tired  of  that. 

“Would  you  tell  me  what  those  men 
are?”  asked  Aga  Khan,  glancing  at  their 
backs. 

“Their  names,  you  mean?” 

“No.  What  they  are.” 

“Army  officers — both  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ment.  Their  regiment  has  just  been  or¬ 
dered  out  to  India.” 

“They  seem  displeased.” 

“Yes?  Well,  London  will  get  along  ^^ith- 
out  them!” 

“Must  they  go,  whether  they  will  or 
not?” 

“They  could  resign,  of  course.” 

“They  go,  then,  for  the  pay?” 

The  dub-member  smiled.  “No,”  he  an¬ 


swered,  “their  pay  scarcely  covers  their 
mess-bills.” 

“They  go,  then,  at  their  own  expense?” 

“Practically.  They’ll  get  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  passage  on  a  troop-ship,  but  they’ll 
have  to  buy  new  uniforms  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing  themselves.” 

“Then  why  are  they  officers — why  do 
they  not  resign?” 

“Couldn’t  say,  I’m  sure;  each  man  to  his 
own  taste,  I  suppose!  The  social  position’s 
fair,  for  one  thing.” 

“I  heard  them  sp)eak  of  promissory 
notes?” 

“Did  you?  Well,  I  suppose  that  theylre 
in  debt,  or  have  got  to  borrow  money.” 

“Against  w’hat  do  they  borrow?  Against 
their  pay?” 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!  Against  their  expecta¬ 
tions!  Their  fathers  happen  to  be  rich,  and 
can’t  live  forever!” 

“Then,  for  the  social  position,  and  to  go 
to  India,  where  they  do  not  want  to  go, 
they  give  a  mortgage  on  their  patrimony?” 

“Not  exactly.  Those  two  men  would 
have  a  good  social  position  in  any  case.” 

“Then  why?” 

“Rather  difficult  to  explain,  Mr. — ah— 
Khan,  I’m  afraid!” 

“Do  they  so  love  their  Queen?” 

•  “PersonaUy?” 

“How’  else?” 

“I  don’t  suppctse  they  dther  of  them 
know  her  personally!” 

“Then  her  ministers — is  it  for  them?  Are 
they  members  p)ossibly  of  a  political  party, 
and  very  loyal?” 

“Good  Heavens,  no!  There’s  a  Radical 
ministry  in  pewer,  and  they’re  both  of  them 
staunch  Tories!” 

“What  do  they  stand  to  gain?” 

“Nothing,  unless  you  count  fever,  and 
conceivably  a  wound  or  two.” 

“Can  they  win  great  promotion? — great 
.  favor? — great  honor?” 

“Hardly.  They’re  captains.  Might  be¬ 
come  majors.  Might  get  a  medal  or  so.” 

“Ah!  The  medak  would  carry  great  dis¬ 
tinction?  Men  would  applaud  them?” 

“The  medals  would  be  about  the  same  as 
those  the  rank  and  file  would  get;  nobody’d 
even  know  they  had  ’em — they  don’t  wear 
’em,  you  know’,  except  on  p>arade.  And 
nobody’d  care  one  way  or  the  other!” 

“Are  they  of  the  upp)er  classes?” 

“Certainly!” 

“And  they  do  not  wat^t  to  go  to  India, 
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>  for  I  heard  them  say 
so — and  they  can 
gain  nothing,  but  will 
lose  much  by  it,  in 
money  and  possibly 
in  health — and  they 
very  likely  do  not 
know  their  Queen — 
they  hate  her  min¬ 
istry — they  have  to 
borrow  if  they  will 
obey — I  heard  them 
say  that  the  men 
whom  they  must  lead 
are  ‘rotten’ — and 
yet,  they  go!  Can 
you  solve  me  this 
riddle?” 

“It’s  a  question 
of  privilege,  I  think,” 
said  the  club  man. 

“Ah!  Privilege! 
Now,  what  privi¬ 
lege?” 

“The  privilege  of 
going!” 

Aga  Khan  was  in¬ 
finitely  too  polite  to 
shake  his  head,  or 
to  give  any  other  sign 
of  incredulity.  Only 
his  brown  eyes 
showed  skepticism, 
and  something  that 
was  more,  as  he  rose 
and  thanked  his 
host,  and  said  good- 
by.  But  the  letter 
that  he  wrote  that 
evening  was  full  of 
certainties  —  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  by  proc¬ 
ess  of  cold  logic  from 
his  mental  memo¬ 
randa.  And  his  con¬ 
clusions  would  not 
have  been  changed 
in  any  way  could  he 
have  overheard  a 
conversation  be¬ 
tween  that  club-man 
and  a  crony,  which 
took  place  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  his  depar¬ 
ture. 

“Who  was  your 

>  friend?”  asked  a  man 
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who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing. 

“Man  named  Aga 
Khan — brought  me  a 
letter  of  intr^uction 
from  a  man  I  know 
in  India.” 

“What  part  of  In¬ 
dia  does  he  come 
from?” 

“No  part.  He’s 
an  Afghan,  traveling 
to  study  social  prob- 
lems,  so  he  says. 
Wants  to  know  why 
army  oflficers  go  all 
the  way  to  India!” 

“Did  you  enlight¬ 
en  him?” 

“Can’t  say  I  did. 
Not  sure  I  know  my¬ 
self!  There  are  tw'o 
things,  though,  that 
beat  me.  One  is,  why 
the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  allows  such  men 
to  escape  from  their 
native  hills.” 

“And  the  other?” 

“Is  why  anybody 
bothers  a^ut  India! 
We’d  be  just  as  well 
off  without  it.  It’s  a 
nuisance,  and  the 
Afghans  are  a  nui¬ 
sance!” 


Ill 

The  Afghans  truly 
were,  and  are,  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Then,  though, 
they  possessed  an 
Amir  who  had  eaten 
with  the  under  dog 
and  had  learned  to 
know  men,  or  at  least 
Afghans,  from  the 
bottom  upward  be¬ 
fore  he  came  into  his 
own.  And  he  not  only 
was  a  nuisance;  he 
had  a  yearning  for 
lost  provinces. 

He  had,  too,  sound 
common  sense, 
blended,  after  a 
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Strangely  Eastern  manner,  with  romanticism 
and  a  patriarchal  sense  of  duty  that  was 
almost  Biblical.  He  believed  that  the  fight¬ 
ing  tribes  on  India’s  northern  frontier  who 
h^  once  sworn  fealty  to  his  ancestors  were 
his  by  right — his  children — his  to  rule  with 
an  iron  rod  that  would  suit  their  tempera¬ 
ment  and  his  own  idea  of  fitness. 

He  had  read  more  than  a  little,  and  had 
remembered  what  his  national  traditions 
were.  He  knew  that  India  had  been  con¬ 
quered  from  the  North  times  without  num¬ 
ber.  He  was  a  statesman,  and  he  guessed 
that  the  surest  means  of  knitting  together 
a  nation  tom  by  strife  was  to  give  it  a 
national  idea  and  start  a  war  of  conquest. 
And  he  knew  that  India  would  make  good 
plundering.  Once  India  were  his,  his  war¬ 
riors  could  plunge  their  arms  down  elbow- 
deep  into  the  loot,  and  he,  their  Amir, 
would  get  the  credit  for  it;  the  Afghan 
blood-lust  would  be  sated  for  a  time,  and 
men  could  rest  from  the  killing  and  grow 
prosperous. 

He  could  dream,  could  that  Amir.  But 
underneath  his  dreams  there  lay  that  bed¬ 
rock  of  common  sense  on  which  he  had 
raised  himself  to  clamber  to  the  throne, 
and  he  did  not  forget  that  India  had  been 
conquered  from  the  South  and  from  the 
West  once,  or  that  her  conquerors  were 
still  in  power.  British  bayonets  had  helped 
him  to  the  throne  of  Kabul,  and  he  had 
no  false  impressions  of  what  the  British 
soldiers  had  been  worth  in  those  days. 

But  the  British,  once  in  Kabul,  had 
set  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  had  gone 
away  again — away  down  South  beyond  the 
Himalayas.  They  had  told  him  to  keep 
his  eye  on  Russia,  and  to  make  Afghanis¬ 
tan  a  bu^er-state  between  the  gray-clad 
Russian  hordes  and  England’s  thin  red  line. 
And  that,  to  his  Oriental  mind,  showed 
weakness. 

What  conquerors  relaxed  their  grip  on  a 
country  they  could  hold?  What  general 
retreated  when  his  base  was  safe  and  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  him?  What  king  or 
queen  accepted,  promises  in  lieu  of  tribute, 
and  left  an  alien — imwatched — to  guard 
the  border-line,  unless  his  or  her  hands  were 
full  elsewhere?  Would  ke  act  thus?  Allah 


— God  of  the  faithful  and  confounder  of 
the  infidel — forbid!  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  England. 

Hence  Aga  Khan;  and  hence  another 
man.  The  Amir  was  no  man  to  leave  his 
fighting  force  unwatched  while  he  himself 
went  in  search  of  information;  no  man, 
either,  to  trust  his  ministers  too  far,  or  to 
let  them  grow  lazy  from  too  little  work. 
They  were  schemers  who  might  scheme 
against  him  unless  he  kept  them  busy,  and 
there  were  things  that  he  needed  very 
much  to  know.  So  Aga  Khan,  the  wisest 
of  his  graybeards,  and  the  most  observant, 
and  the  one  who  knew  most  English,  went 
to  London;  and  Ullah  Khan,  who  was  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  Hindustanee,  and  who  loved 
above  all  things  to  trade  in  horses,  took 
the  long  trail  down  the  Khaibar  with  some 
four-year-olds. 

And,  like  Aga  Khan,  who  was  threading 
in  and  out  amid  the  slums  and  clubs  of 
London,  Ullah  Khan  saw  wonders.  Being 
a  Mohammedan  and  an  Afghan  and  a 
horse-trader,  he  had  three  perfectly  good 
reasons  for  disliking  the  Bengali  babus; 
but  he  had  his  orders,  and  he  ^d  need  an 
interpreter,  for  in  India  men  ^)eak  two 
hun(hred  dialects.  So  Boghal  Grish,  the 
fat,  un^)eakable  iconoclast,  went  with  him, 
and  had  trudged,  complaining,  in  the  dust 
from  end  to  end  of  almost  endless  provinces. 

He  had  been  a  useful  person — very.  He 
had  translated  for  Ullah  Khan’s  benefit 
hxmdreds  of  seditious  Hindu  editorials, 
taken  at  random  from  lithographed  native 
new^pers  with  tw’o-hundred-copy  circu¬ 
lations;  and  he  had  interpreted  the  exag¬ 
gerated  vaporings  of  “failed  B.  A.’s”  and 
even  lesser  lights  who  had  failed  to  get  a 
“Government  poseetion.”  With  quick  ba- 
bu  perception  he  had  very  soon  divined 
that  Ullah  Khan  was  not  in  search  of  things 
to  be  admired,  and  he  had  brought  men  to 
him  whose  point  of  view  wais  likely  to  prove 
acceptable. 

In  the  bewildering  bazaars  of  Lucknow 
and  Delhi  and  Cawnp>ore  he  had  shown 
him  the  locked-up  stores  and  houses  where 
the  plague  had  ravaged,  and  had  read  aloud 
for  him  the  notices  nailed  on  the  doors, 
and  had  interpreted  for  him  the  bitter 
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levilings  of  the  men  whose  privacy  had  been 
invaded  by  ruthless,  caste-careless  sanitary 
commissioners. 

‘They  care  nothing  for  our  native  cus¬ 
toms,”  explained  Boghal  Grish.  “Nor  yet 
for  our  religion!  See!”  And  he  led  him  to 
a  Hindu  temple,  whose  holiness  had  been 
defiled  by  Christian  disinfectant.  “Even 
our  gods  are  nothing  to  them!  With  one 
hand  they  break  down  our  privacy;  with 
the  other  they  pacify  malcontents  by  rais¬ 
ing  them  to  positions  of  authority.” 

And  he  had  interpreted  the  remarks  of 
the  Hindu  priests,  whose  cow-dung-plas¬ 
tered  shrines  still  bore  the  shameless  stain 
of  cleanliness-applied-by-/ofce-»tajCMrc. 

Ullah  Khan  had  seen  for  himself  the  na¬ 
tive  scowls  as  Tommy  Atkins  swaggered, 
laughing  and  careless,  through  the  crowded 
market,  and  he  had  needed  no  interpreter 
to  make  the  meaning  of  the  murmurs  clear 
to  his  understanding;  there  were  no  love- 
croonings  in  among  them!  And  he  knew 
enough  English  on  his  own  account  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  conversation  of  occasional 
British  oflScers,  when  chance  favored  him 
and  he  could  overhear  without  appearing 
too  inquisitive. 

“Home  again  next  month!  Gad,  won’t  it 
be  good!” 

‘Think  of  Hurlingham  and  Ranelagh!” 

‘The  Shires  for  me,  my  son!  Forty  min¬ 
utes  in  the  open,  over  real  English  grass!” 

“Oh,  think  of  Cowes  in  June!  Can’t  you 
see  ’em  ‘snorting  under  bonnets?’  How 
long,  my  son,  how  long?” 

“And  where  are  these  places,  and  what 
are  they?”  demanded  Ullah  Khan. 

“At  Hurlingham  and  Cowes,  they  tell  me 
men  play  games — games  on  horseback  and 
in  little  b^ts,”  said  Boghal  Grish.  “In 
what  they  call  the  Shires,  they  hunt.” 

‘They  think,  then,  of  nothing  else?” 

“Of  little  else!  They  love  neither  us  nor 
India.” 

And  Ullah  Khan  grunted.  And  he  too 
wrote  a  letter  that  had  certainty  in  every 
line  of  it. 

And  there  were  other  things  to  see  and 
understand.  He  saw  the  fat,  green  fields, 
where  dust  had  been,  and  saw  the  patient 
ryot  humped  over  his  hoe,  hurrying  to  let 


the  gurgling  dark-brown  water  sluice  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  And  he  heard  the  ryot 
gnimble  at  the  Takkus,  which  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  once — before  the  water 
came. 

“So  they  raise  the  taxes,  do  they?”  asked 
Ullah  Khan. 

^‘Always,  sahib!  Always!  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  and  no  other,  they  start  irrigation 
works!  They  charge  for  the  water,  and  with 
the  money  so  obtained  they  pay  more  bu¬ 
reaucrats  from  England!” 

“And  all  this  rice?  Does  it  go  to  Eng¬ 
land?” 

“Nay.  It  is  eaten  here.” 

“The  money,  then,  for  which  the  rice  is 
sold?  That  goes  to  England?” 

“Nay.” 

“These  farmers  have  the  spending  of  it?” 

“Of  what  is  left  when  the  tax  is  paid.” 

“But  they  must  buy  their  goods  in  Eng¬ 
land?” 

“Nay.  All  goods  enter  India  on  an  equal 
tariff.” 

“Why?  Why  do  the  English  not  dis¬ 
criminate?” 

“They  are  afraid!” 

Four  months  after  the  dismissal  from  his 
service — on  the  ground  of  peculation — of 
Boghal  Grish,  two  months  Jifter  a  furtive 
but  very  shrewd  inspection  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  one 
,  month  after  a  visit  to  Calcutta  where  he 
saw  what  little  can  be  seen  on  the  outside 
of  the  workings  of  the  most  amazing  gov¬ 
ernment  on  earth,  Ullah  Khan  met  Aga 
Khan,  new-landed  from  a  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steamship. 

As  they  stood  together  on  the  Apollo 
Bunder,  which  faces  the  harbor  of  Bombay, 
they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes ^or  a  mo¬ 
ment,  meaningly. 

“What  found  you?”  asked  Ullah  Khan. 

“Rot  everywhere!” 

“And  I  too!”  said  Ullah  Khan.  “The 
fruit  is  ripe  for  the  plucking.  They  have 
sown  themselves,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
reap!  The  country  has  grown  fat  and  pros¬ 
perous;  there  are  pickings  here  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  plunderers,  and  yet  no  man 
moves  a  finger!  They  rule  like  men  who 
are  afraid!” 
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and  their  rifles  at  the  slope,  they  came  on  like  the  lords  of  all  creation  and 
the  Viceroy  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who  held  him  there  as  empress’s  deputy. 
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“No  wonder!”  growled  Aga  Khan.  “Their 
soldiers  come  from  depths  unspeakable. 
Their  officers  detest  the  service,  and  are 
put  to  great  personal  expense  by  it;  such 
men  are  not  dependable!  And  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  crowd  cares  nothing,  and  know's 
nothing,  and  thinks  of  nothing  except  beer 
and  bread.  No  wonder  that  they  rule  like 
men  who  are  afraid!” 

“We  wdll  have  good  tidings  for  the  Amir, 
thou  and  I!”  said  Ullah  Khan. 

IV 

The  back  of  the  Eastern-province  famine 
had  been  broken,  and  the  plague  was  dying 
in  the  West.  The  southwest  monsoon  had 
burst  with  a  year-late  flood  on  thirsty  India, 
and  favorable  crop-reports  were  coming  in. 
The  Viceroy  and  another  man  whose  eyes 
were  more  puckered,  and  whose  hair  was 
grayer,  and  whose  sturdy  frame  had  been 
dri^  out  by  more  than  thirty  years  in 
India,  sat  back,  and  lit  cigars,  and  smiled 
at  each  other. 

“Good  times  ahead  at  last,  old  man?” 
asked  the  Commander-in-Chief  sympathet¬ 
ically. 

“No,  not  exactly.  Couldn’t  hojje  for 
that,  in  this  benighted  country!  But  re¬ 
lief’s  in  sight!” 

“Any  (^nce  of  screwing  out  a  bigger  aj>- 
propriation  for  the  army?” 

“Not  the  slightest!  The  Council  wouldn’t 
pass  it,  for  one  thing;  and  for  another,  we 
want  every  anna  we  can  save  for  irri¬ 
gation  works.  Besides,  we’re  even  cutting 
down  the  Civil  Service  estimates;  babus 
come  cheaper  than  Europeans,  and  they’re 
very  nearly  as  dependable  in  the  lower 
grades.  We’re  going  to  appoint  natives  to 
about  five  hundred  vacancies  next  financial 
year,  and  ^nd  the  money  that  we  save  in 
that  way  on  education.” 

“.Aren’t  you  overdoing  it,  old  man?  Ta¬ 
king  things  a  little  fast,  I  mean?  They’re 
learning,  of  course,  but  are  they  digesting 
it?” 

“They’re  not  digesting  it  as  fast  as  the 
home-drafts  do,  but  they’re  learning,  all 
right.  One  of  these  days  they’ll  get  hold 
of  the  idea,  and  India  will  stand  on  her 


own  feet.  Think  of  it!  India  self-governed 
like  Australia  and  Canada,  and  sending  her 
own  representatives  to  Westminster,  per¬ 
haps!” 

“It  sounds  all  right,  but  you  and  I  won’t 
live  to  see  it!”  said  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“I  know  we  won’t.  But  still,  we’ve  got 
a  long  way  from  the  day  when  a  man’s  job 
in  India  was  worth  what  he  could  make 
out  of  it!” 

“True.  We’ve  got  a  long  way  too  from 
making  soldiers  out  of  criminals  by  flog¬ 
ging  them!” 

“Talking  of  that — are  the  home-drafts  up 
to  standard?”  asked  the  Viceroy. 

“Oh,  about  the  same.  Can’t  expect  too 
much,  you  know.  Half  of  ’em  hell’s  scra¬ 
pings,  and  the  other  half  raw  country  bump¬ 
kins.  Good  enough  material.” 

“It’s  a  pity  that  we  can’t  get  a  better 
type  of  man  to  begin  on,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Besides,  you  couldn’t 
get  ’em  at  the  price.  They’re  awfully  de¬ 
cent  men,  by  the  time  they’ve  scraped  the 
dirt  off  them  in  the  hom^epots,  and  they 
get  hold  of  the  regimental  idea  before  they 
come  out  here;  by  the  time  they  get  here, 
they’re  ripe  for  the  real  thing.  When  they 
realize  that  they’re  not  the  lowest  thing 
there  is — not  the  lowest  by  streets — that 
there  are  three  hundred  million  people  here, 
for  instance,  who  regard  them  as  superior 
beings  in  at  least  one  way,  they  b^nto 
show  what’s  in  ’em.  Then  they  see  the 
native  cavalry,  and  get  to  know  about  its 
loyalty.  The  rest’s  easy!  They’re  not 
going  to  be  beaten  by  what  they  are  pleased 
to  describe  as  ‘niggers’!  There’s  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  army,  or  the  men, 
sir!” 

“Back  at  home,”  said  the  Viceroy,  “I’ve 
often  noticed  the  tremendous  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  regiment  just  home  from  India  and 
one  on  the  eve  of  departure.” 

“You  weren’t  the  first  man  to  notice  it!” 
said  the  Commander-in-Chief.  “It’ll  be  a 
bad  day  for  the  British  Army  when  India 
can  stand  alone.” 

“Have  you  gone  into  your  appropriations 
yet?”  asked  the  Viceroy. 

“Scarcely  touched  ’em.” 
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“Formed  any  cut-and-dried  plans,  or 
anything?” 

“Nothing  really  definite.” 

“Would  it  seem  like  butting  in  if  I  made 
a  suggestion?” 

“Go  ahead!” 

“The  Amir  is  not  exactly  making  trouble, 
but  he’s  thinking  of  it.  The  simplest  thing, 

I  suppose,  would  be  to  let  his  thoughts  come 
to  a  head,  and  then  smash  him;  but  with  a 
famine  and  the  plague  just  off  our  hands 
we  can’t  afford  a  war.  I’d  like  to  teach  him 
a  less  expensive  lesson.” 

“What’s  he  been  doing?” 

“Oh,  just  the  usual  thing,  and  he’s  been 
just  as  owl-eyed  and  childishly  subtle  as 
you’d  expect.  He’s  sent  one  of  his  minis¬ 
ters  to  London  incog.,  and  another  one  on 
a  spying  expedition  round  this  coxmtry. 
Aga  Khan  went  to  London,  with  enough 
letters  of  introduction  to  intrc^uce  an  army. 
They  were  all  obtained  secretly — secretly, 
you  understand! — from  civilians  and  bet¬ 
ter-class  natives  and  merchants  in  this 
country.  Ullah  Khan,  the  other  man,  dis¬ 
guised  himself  as  a  horse-trader  and  made 
the  tour  of  India.” 

“How  did  you  get  on  to  him?” 

“Oh,  the  usual  way.  He  engaged  an  in¬ 
terpreter — happened  to  be  a  Government 
babu  who’d  been  dismissed  for  p)eculation — 
babu  stole  again — Ullah  Khan  sacked  him, 
without  any  noticeable  tenderness  —  babu 
out  for  revenge,  of  course,  and  incidentally 
a  little  pocket-money — offered  information 
to  the  Government — a  ten-rupee  note  did 
the  trick!” 

The  Commander-in-Chief  nodded.  “I 
could  fling  three  army-corps  into  Afghanis¬ 
tan  at  the  drop  of  a  handkerchief!”  he  said 
quietly. 

“That’s  good.  But  the  country  can’t  af¬ 
ford  it!  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amir, 
through  these  two  ministers  of  his,  has  had 
a  good  look  at  the  seamy  side  of  things;  it’s 
likely  to  make  him  restless,  if  nothing  worse 
happens.” 

“Well?” 

“I’ve  an  idea,  that’s  all.” 

“I’ve  pulled  with  you  ever  since  you  came 
out  here.” 

^  “I  know  you  have.  Yes,  and  that’s  one 

I 
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reason  why  I  don’t  want  to  seem  to - ” 

“Nonsense!  What  is  it?” 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  Viceroy — who 
wields  more  power  than  any  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ever  did — and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  really  does  command  in  India, 
were  engaged  in  a  quite  informal  confer¬ 
ence.  And  the  result  was  that  an  Amir, 
who  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  on  his 
own  account,  received  both  entertainment 
and  a  lesson. 

V 

It  was  as  if  ten  thousand  glow-worms  lay 
in  lines,  in  readiness  to  dance  a  legion- 
formed  quadrille.  Ten  thousand  tents — 
each  tent  with  a  trench  around  it,  and  each 
to  a  hair  in  line — glowed  warmly  against 
the  pitch-black  Indian  night.  A  black, 
dense  mass  behind  them  were  the  pickets 
where  the  tethered  horses  neighed;  and  in 
the  center,  like  a  many-mouth^  black  mon¬ 
ster,  lay  the  parked  artillery — a  grisly,  ugly, 
hydra-headed  thing  that  made  no  sound. 

On  every  side  were  watch-fires,  as  regu¬ 
larly  spac^  apart  as  hours,  and,  like  the 
minutes  of  the  hours,  spaced  in  between 
them  stood  the  sentries;  once  in  a  while, 
as  some  one  tossed  a  log  on  to  a  watch-fire 
or  a  puff  of  wind  swept  down  from  the  hill 
and  fanned  it,  a  flame  shot  up  and  lit  for 
a  second  on  a  gleaming  bayonet  that  was 
swallowed  promptly  by  the  night  again. 
From  a  distance  it  seemed  like  a  fairy- 
camp,  lit  up  for  revelry;  but  sharp  eyes, 
accustomed  to  the  outer  darkness,  could 
have  told  that  it  was  hedged  about  with 
steel. 

From  the  tents,  and  from  the  rows  be¬ 
tween  them,  there  went  up  a  roar  like  the 
night-voice  of  a  city.  The  cooking  pots 
were  cleaned,  and  the  kettles  stood  ready 
again  in  the  kitchen-trenches;  a  many- 
throated  army,  well-fed,  well-found,  and 
well-controlled,  was  voicing  its  content¬ 
ment,  and  lay  at  its  ease  unbelted,  telling 
tales  of  fifty  counties  and  five  hundred  far- 
flung  outposts. 

Above  it,  on  the  hillside  opposite,  there 
was  a  smaller,  more  silent  cluster  of  less 
regularly  spaced-out  lights.  That  was  the 
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camp  of  an  Amir  and  his  escort — a  pinnacle- 
set  aerie,  where  a  man  who  had  come  to 
see  things  for  himself  stroked  at  his  beard 
and  watched. 

No  calls  had  been  interchanged  as  yet, 
for  the  Amir  had  arranged  his  coming  care¬ 
fully,  arriving  late  on  the  day  before  the 
big  review.  Allah  in  his  wisdom  had  seen 
fit  to  strike  the  British  Indian  Government 
with  madness,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
show  him  all  their  weakness;  and  who  was 
he  that  he  should  decline  their  invitation 
and  thus  let  slip  a  God-sent  opportunity? 

His  design  was  to  see  the  review  first, 
and  to  learn  what  he  might  from  it  before 
accepting  too  much  hospitality  or  being 
trapped  into  too  many  expressions  of  good 
will.  Even  kings  and  emperors  and  poten¬ 
tates  are  careful  of  their  spoken  word,  and 
like  to  know  before  they  promise.  He  had 
sent  an  unofficial  note,  though,  by  the  hand 
of  a  mountain  chieftain  with  an  escort;  and 
the  chieftain  had  his  unofficial  orders.  He 
might  not  ask,  and  he  might  not  ride  from 
off  the  beaten  path.  But  he  had  eyes  that 
were  accustomed  to  keen  observation,  and 
he  might  look  and  bring  report. 

So,  while  the  Amir  waited,  seated  on  a 
pile  of  rugs  before  a  yak-hair  tent,  a  long, 
lean,  fierce-eyed  Afghan  came  cantering  up 
the  hill-track,  with  an  escort  of  a  dozen  at 
his  back.  He  dismounted  and  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  held  out  a  sealed  envelope. 

“You  were  long  in  coming!”  said  the 
Amir,  opening  the  letter.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  quite  iifformal  answer  to  his  note. 

“He  slept!”  said  the  princeling  messenger. 

“Slept?” 

“Slept!  I  had  to  wait  while  they  awa¬ 
kened  him!  While  I  waited,  I  saw  many 
things.” 

“His  Excellency  slept?  The  Viceroy? 
He  who  rules  that  host?” 

“Aye!  And  he  sleeps  now!  WTien  he 
had  read  the  letter,  and  had  caused  his  man 
to  write  an  answer,  and  had  signed  it,  he 
went  back  to  bed  again.  He  sleeps!” 

“Sleeps — with  that  host  to  watch!  A 
himdred  thousand  men,  and  their  thousand 
captains — and  he  sleeps?” 

“Aye!  He  sleeps,  and  so  does  their  com¬ 
mander,  for  I  saw  him.  I  was  minded  to 
have  a  word  with  him,  having  spoken  with 
him  when  he  came  with  the  troops  to 
Kabul  in  the  old  days,  and  I  rode  up  to 
his  tent.  There  was  but  one  sentry  posted, 
and  he  a  common  soldier.  The  flap  of  the 


tent  was  drawn  back,  and  I  saw  him  lying 
there  asleep;  and  since  I  would  not  rob  him 
of  that  whidi  is  sweeter  than  meat  or  drink, 
I  rode  away  again.  I  saw  many  other 
things.” 

“What  saw  you?” 

“Their  guns  are  as  many  as  their  camp, 
fires!” 

“That  I  knew.  Money,  however  gotten, 
will  buy  g\ms!” 

“Their  horses  seem  better  than  our  best!” 

“Fool!  Go  not  our  best  horses  in  droves, 
yearly,  down  the  Khaibar  to  be  sold  to 
them?  How  seemed  the  men?  Did  they 
scowl?  Were  they  discontented?” 

“Nay!  They  smiled  at  me!  When  I 
passed  a  sentry — and  that  was  often — he 
saluted.  Others,  sprawling  in  the  tent- 
doors,  rose  and  st(^  upright  with  their 
hands  beside  them  while  I  passed.  Every¬ 
where  men  laughed,  smoking  those  strange, 
short  pipes  of  theirs,  and  told  each  other 
tales;  all  seemed  contented,  and  all  who 
saw  me  regarded  me  with  curiosity.” 

“With  naught  else?” 

“Unless  the  saluting  and  the  standing  at 
attention  meant  respect.” 

“Why  should  they  respect  thee?”  growl¬ 
ed  the  Amir. 

“Of  a  truth,  I  know  not!  I  thought, 
though,  that  they  did,  and  I  felt  no  harm 
from  it!” 

“Thy  head  was  turned  by  their  obei¬ 
sance!”  said  the  Amir  with  conviction. 
“The  next  time  I  will  send  an  older  man!” 

The  chieftain  bowed,  more  to  hide  his 
thin-lipped  grin  than  out  of  deference,  and 
retired  with  his  escort  to  where  a  camp¬ 
fire  burned  before  a  tent  that  humped  up 
irregularly  from  the  blackness.  He  and  a 
dozen  others  sat  there  before  their  fire,  and 
talked  imtil  sleep  came  over  them;  then 
they  rolled  themselves  into  their  blankets. 
But  the  Amir  sat  on  where  he  was,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  his  doubled  fists,  and  his 
eyes  staring  in  deep  contemplation  at  the 
wondrous  sight  in  front  of  him. 

He  heard  a  hundred  bugles  blow,  and  saw 
— wonder  of  wonders! — ten  thousand  lights 
go  out  as  if  Allah  himself  had  whelmed  them 
all  at  once.  There  was  silence  then,  and 
no  light  showed  at  all  except  the  watch- 
fires,  which  flickered,  and  rose,  and  fell, 
and  gleamed  every  now  and  then  on 
bayonets.  Sometimes  a  sharp  challenge 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  proved 
that  armed  men  were  watching  while  the 
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army  slept;  and 
every  two  hours  he 
heard  a  string  of  chal- 
lenges,  as  oflBcers 
marched  out  from 
the  guard-tents  and 
posted  the  reliefs; 
but  there  was  no 
movement  beyond 
that  — no  other 
sound. 

And  the  Amir  sat 
on  in  silence  where 
he  was,  and  wonder¬ 
ed.  His  camp  behind 
him  slept,  and  his 
sentries,  too,  were 
posted;  but  there 
was  a  difference,  and 
he  was  wondering 
wherein  the  differ¬ 
ence  lay. 

“Their  men  are 
recruited  among  dis- 
affected  Indian 
tribes,”  he  muttered; 
“or  else  in  the  slums 
of  London.  Their 
(^cers  dream  all  of 
them  of  home,  and 
the  men  must  dread 
the  thought  of  it; 
whence  has  cohesion 
come?  And  yet.  .  . 

“‘Dark  skins 
mingle  no  more  with 
white  than  oil  with 
water,’  wrote  Aga 
Khan,  and  Ullah 
Khan,  and  both 
wrote  truly.  They 
are  conquerors — sons 
at  the  least  of  con¬ 
querors  —  retaining 
their  hold  on  India 
by  means  of  what 
is  left  of  former 
strength;  and  they 
know  it,  for  they 
govern  India  like 
men  who  are  afraid. 


And  yet.  .  .  . 

“Those  men  there 
joined  the  army  for 
their  bellies’  sake. 
Their  leaders  know 
It.  Those  native 
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soldiers  read  sedi¬ 
tious  writings  daily 
in  the  native  press, 
since  their  leaders 
fear  to  muzzle  the 
discontented  men 
who  write. 

“His  Excellency 
represents  the  Queen. 
In  England,  where 
those  soldiers  come 
from,  men  stand  at 
the  street  corners  and 
declaim  against  the 
Queen,  and  against 
her  Empire.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  knows  it, 
and  those  men  know 
it.  Those  men  gain 
nothing  from  the 
Empire,  for  their 
leaders  are  afraid  to 
let  them  loot.  They 
are  many,  though- 
they  come  from  the 
slums  that  I  have 
read  about,  where 
no  ideals  or  decency 
exist,  or  can  exist. 
Wealth  lies  around 
them,  and  their 
officers  are  compara¬ 
tively  few ;  none  could 
prevent  them  if  they 
chose  to  loot.  And 
yet.  .  .  . 

“My  fighting  men 
are  picked  from 
among  the  best. 
There  is  not  a  man 
of  all  my  men  but 
held  his  chin  high 
from  his  birth.  My 
men  can  rise  to  any 
heights;  those  men 
down  yonder  have 
no  prospect  of  either 
wealth  or  great  pro¬ 
motion.  Those  there 
are  punished  when 
they  disobey,  by  little 
fines,  and  light  im¬ 
prisonment —  m  i  n  e 
with  a  simitar.  Con¬ 
quest  for  those  men 
means  risk  of  life, 
and  afterward  ob- 
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livion  and  poverty  again;  conquest  for  my 
men  would  spell  riches. 

“I  know  each  of  my  men,  and  each  of 
my  men  knows  me.  His  Excellency  there 
knows  almost  none  of  his,  excepting  here 
and  theft  an  officer;  he  has  not  been  in 
India  long  enough  to  know  the  hundredth 
part  of  all  his  men  by  sight,  and  I  have 
lived  among  my  men  always.  And  yet.  . 

“His  Excellency  sleeps,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  sleeps,  and  the  army  sleeps — and  I 
dare  not  sleep!” 

He  had  not  solved  the  riddle  when  a 
hundred  bugles  and  a  hundred  trumpiets 
down  below  him  blared  out  in  chorus  to 
salute  the  morning,  and  he  looked — from 
his  own  men,  squabbling  sleepy  and  break¬ 
fastless  around  the  dying  embers — to  the 
beehive  on  the  plain,  where  each  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  was  wide  awake,  and 
each  pierforming  his  prearranged,  predes¬ 
tined,  preconcerted  task  with  easy,  almost 
casual,  unhurrying  precision.  The  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  and  their  horses,  had  all 
breakfasted  before  his  own  men  had  more 
than  decided  what  to  eat. 

“And  they  come  from  the  slums?”  he 
wondered. 

VI 

For  an  hour,  as  if  an  unseen  finger  moved 
them  like  pieces  on  a  checker-board,  the 
regiments  shifted  and  marched  and  shifted 
— pipie-clay  white,  and  gold,  and  crimson, 
tipp)^  with  burnished  steel — an  ever-chang¬ 
ing  mass  of  individual  units  each  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  Without  an  accident, 
without  a  counter-march,  to  the  intermit¬ 
tent  sound  of  bugles  and  a  quite  occasion¬ 
al  command,  order  was  evolved — brigade 
order,  out  of  unbrigaded  companies. 

Line  after  line  after  crimson-coated  line 
— color-tippied  khaki  where  the  turbaned 
native  cavalry  sat  knee-to-knee  with  Brit¬ 
ish — blue  and  gold  where  the  jingling  gun- 
teams  pawed  the  ground — and  dark  gray 
where  Ghoorkas  and  British  rifle-men  stood 
alternating  with  the  kilted  Highlanders — 
one  hundred  thousand  men  waited  in  obedi¬ 
ent  silence,  facing  the  saluting-pxiint. 

“And  now,  your  Highness,”  said  the 
Viceroy,  “I  think  we  might  take  their  sa¬ 
lute.  What  do  you  say?” 

They  rose  —  lean,  clean  -  limbed  Anglo  - 
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Saxon  and  swart,  sturdy  Afghan  side  by 
side — silk-hatted,  frock-coated  representa¬ 
tive  of  new  ideals  and  turbaned  and  be- 
jeweled  despiot;  and  they  drove  to  the  sa- 
luting-px)int  in  an  English  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  English  horses  ridden  by 
Indian  piostilions,  and  was  followed  by  a 
bearded,  six-foot,  crimson-coated  escort  of 
Maharajahs’  sons. 

One  sword  shot  upward,  and  scintillated 
for  a  second  in  the  sun.  A  hundred  bugles 
answered  instantly.  In  instant  answer  to 
a  hundred  barked  commands  there  came  a 
flash  of  brilliant  steel — one  movement,  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  moves  —  sudden,  swift, 
unexpiected  motion  —  then  a  thud  —  then 
silence. 

Seated  on  his  war-horse  —  a  small, 
straight-backed,  gray-haired  figure  in  front 
of  the  middle  of  the  line — the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  given  one  silent  order— and 
one  hundred  thousand  men  behind  him  had 
come  to  the  salute. 

A  massed  band,  five  hundred  strong, 
struck  up  the  national  anthem.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  raised  his  hat.  The  .\mir  sat  rigid  be¬ 
side  him,  controlling  his  expression  care¬ 
fully;  but  his  eyes  wandered  sideways,  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  rather  ragged-look¬ 
ing  warriors,  who  had  followed  the  crimson- 
coated  Rajputs  and  now  sat  their  horses  in 
a  line  beside  them- 

One  hundred  and  one  guns  boomed  out  a 
Viceroy’s  salute.  The  Viceroy  raised  his 
hat  again.  There  was  a  piause,  and  one- 
and-twenty  gims  boomed  out.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  whispier^  something,  and  the  .Amir 
bowed.  The  Commander-in-Chief  turned 
his  head,  and  gave  an  order  to  a  man  who 
rode  behind  him;  and  as  he  spurred  his 
horse  to  where  the  Viceroy  sat,  and  took 
his  place  beside  the  carriage,  one  bugle 
spxike — and  then  a  trumpiet.  And,  like  a 
storm-cloud  with  the  glint  of  lightning  in 
it,  a  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery  detached  it¬ 
self  from  the  far  end  of  the  line — wheeled 
at  the  flog — and  came  thundering  down 
past  the  saluting-pK)int. 

A  man  who  has  seen  massed  Horse  Artil¬ 
lery  wheel  at  the  gallop,  gun-wheel  to  gun- 
wheel,  hoof  to  hoof,  and  thunder  past  in 
line  of  batteries,  wdth  the  mount^  men 
like  a  close-packed,  wind-splitting  hornet- 
horde  in  front  and  the  great,  black,  death- 
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familiar  monsters  dancing  along  behind  in 
a  whirlwind  of  noise  and  dust — has  seen 
the  first  wonder  of  the  world. 

“From  the  slums?”  thought  the  Amir, 
gripping  rather  tightly  on  the  jeweled  hilt 
of  his  simitar.  “And  from  the  clubs? 
Nay!  These  are  their  picked  men.  This  is 
meant  to  blind  me  to  the  poorness  of  the 
others.  We  shall  see!” 

And  what  he  did  see  followed  on  in  such 
premeasured  sequence  and  with  such  ama¬ 
zing  speed  that  neither  he  nor  the  hill-bred 
warriors  who  were  near  him  could  do  more 
than  marvel.  It  was  wonder  following  on 
wonder,  to  a  changing  tune. 

Before  the  gun-^ust  had  been  scattered 
by  the  wind,  another  trumpet  blared  out 
in  rising  cadence,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  re¬ 
volved  within  itself,  as  drilled  dust-devils 
might,  and — squadron  after  squadron,  in 
dense-packed,  glittering  line  of  squadrons — 
ten  thousand  horsemen  swoop>ed  to  where 
the  guns  had  wheeled.  The  drums  of  the 
massed  band  thundered  out  six  double 
beats,  and  then — lively  as  a  sunbeam  on  a 
frosty  morning — the  strains  of  the  cavalry 
canter  started  with  a  crash. 

Ten  thousand  horsemen,  bright-eyed  and 
clean  and  glittering,  rode  past  the  Amir, 
each  horse  cantering  in  time  to  the  music 
of  “Bonnie  Dundee”  and  nose  to  nose  and 
tail  to  tail  in  line.  As  line  after  line  of 
them  danced  past  the  saluting-point,  com¬ 
mands  barked  out,  and  at  the  word  each 
pair  of  eyes  turned  sharply  to  the  right.. 
It  seemed  to  the  Amir  as  they  passed  him 
that  they  were  the  eyes,  and  faces,  of  men 
who  were  neither  unwilling,  nor  unhappy, 
nor  afraid. 

“Their  European  cavair>’  is  good!”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Amir  to  himself.  “Those  men 
must  be  chosen  from  the  colonies  that  I 
have  read  about.  Those  are  men  indeed, 
and  their  officers  ride  like  men  who  are  in¬ 
deed  proud  of  them.  There  remains, 
though,  the  native  cavalry!” 

But  the  tune  played  on,  and  other  trum¬ 
pets  sounded.  Before  the  last  line  of  can¬ 
tering  horsemen  had  swept  past  the  sa¬ 
luting-point,  a  four-square  khaki  cloud, 
steel-tipped — a  set-square  sea  of  turbans 
and  fluttering  lance-pennants — had  wheel¬ 
ed,  and  had  launched  itself  in  the  wake  of 
the  British  regiments.  The  Amir  could  see 


With  his  houds  and  his  horn  in  the  morn  in^? 

now  for  himself  how  the  disaffected  natives 
looked! 

“Rajputs!”  said  the  Viceroy,  raising  his 
hat  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sudden, 
swift  “Eyes  Right!” 

“Guides!” 

“Bengal  Horse!” 

“Punjabis!” 

“Sikhs!” 

They  swept  past  behind  British  officers, 
cantering  to  a  British  tune,  saluting  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Viceroy,  and  riding  with  the  easy,  per¬ 
fect,  centaur-seat  of  men  who  are  bom  to 
the  task,  and  like  it. 

“Such  horses!”  said  the  Amir,  forced 
against  his  will  to  a  grudging  exclamation, 
and  too  cautious  still  to  praise  the  men 
who  rode. 

“Each  man  brings  his  own  horse  when 
he  joins,”  explained  the  Viceroy. 

“But  why?” 

“Because  they  want  to  join!  There  is 
competition!  They  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it,  so  they  bring  their  best, 
and  ask  to  join!” 

But  the  tune  had  changed,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  that  had  only  just  begun  changed  with 
the  tune  to  other  wonders.  The  Amir 
looked  to  where  the  crimson  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry  had  stood — and  clutched  his  hilt 
again,  and  held  his  breath.  The  whole  line 
was  in  movement.  The  sun  shone  on  a  sea 
of  glittering  bayonets  and  helmet-spikes, 
and  the  earth  reverberated  to  the  tramp  of 
densely  packed  regiments  that  followed, 
one  behind  the  other,  with  a  space  between. 

And  as  he  watched,  the  massed  band 
struck  up  yet  another  tune,  and  a  regiment 
of  Highlanders  wheeled  by  companies  and 
came  swinging  down  toward  him,  their  pi¬ 
pers  to  the  front.  None  march  like  High¬ 
landers — none  an\'Avhere.  Their  kilts  and 
sporrans  swinging,  and  their  rifles  at  the 
slope,  they  came  on  like  the  lords  of  all 
creation — stately,  dignified,  alert — as  men 
march  who  have  earned  the  right  to  other 
men’s  respect.  They  went  by  to  their  own 
tune — “The  Campbells  Are  Cornin'  ” — the 
tune  that  the  holders  of  Lucknow  had 
heard,  and  many  another  beleaguered  gar¬ 
rison — and  there  was  that  in  their  salute 
as  they  passed  him,  an  indefinable,  exhila¬ 
rating  something,  which  thrilled  the  reluctant 
Amir  and  reminded  the  Viceroy — who  needed 
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no  reminder — what  manner  of  men  they  were 
who  held  him  there  as  Empress’s  Deputy. 

“Are  these  your  best?”  asked  the  Amir, 
in  a  voice  that  had  something  approaching 
awe  in  it. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  your  Highness!  You’ll 
find  it  very  hard  to  choose!  Listen!  Here 
come  the  Lincolns!” 

“Oh,  ’tis  my  delight  of  a  shiny  night.  .  .” 

The  poacher-tune  that  half  the  world 
has  listened  to,  from  the  Lincoln  Fens  to 
the  Hlinadetalone  and  back  again  by  way 
of  Abyssinia,  crashed  out  as  the  last  of  the 
Highlanders  swaggered  out  of  view,  and 
the  Amir  was  treated  to  another  style  of 
marching.  It  was  different,  but  it  was 
just  as  good.  No  men  could  march  like 
that  whose  hearts  were  anywhere  but  in 
their  uniforms,  and  no  men  who  marched 
like  that  could  be  otherwise  than  men. 
They  went  by  like  one  welded,  temjjered, 
keen-edged  unit,  and  saluted  like  men  who 
confer  an  honor  by  saluting. 

“Fenmen,  those!”  said  the  Viceroy. 
“Sons  of  farm-hands  mostly.  Listen!  Here 
come  the  Warwicks!” 

“Oh,  d'ye  ken  John  Peel,  with  his  coat  so 
gray?" 

Like  a  following  wave,  amid  a  thundering 
sea  of  men,  the  Warwicks  advanced  and 
passed,  and  vanished. 

“East  Surrey!”  said  the  Viceroy,  as  once 
again  the  time  changed. 

“East  Kent — the  Old  Half  Hundred!” 

“Devon  and  Somerset!” 

“The  Black  Watch!” 

“Here  come  the  Ghoorkas!  You  know 
those!” 

The  Ghoorkas  marched  like  white  men, 
with  almost  the  swing  and  swagger  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  grinning  to  a  man.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  them  either;  they  were 
there  because  they  liked  it. 

“Northumberland  Fusileers!” 

“Scottish  Borderers!” 

“Welsh  Fusileers!” 

The  tune  changed,  and  the  regiments 
changed — wheeling  regiment  after  regi¬ 
ment  into  line,  and  tramping  past  in  quar¬ 
ter-column.  The  Amir,  try  as  he  would, 
could  make  no  choice  among  them.  He 
knew  men.  He  could  tell  by  their  very  at¬ 
mosphere  what  spirit  might  be  in  them, 
and  he  sat  by  the  Viceroy  and  marveled. 

“Bedfords!”  said  the  Viceroy. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Amir,  seeing  light  sud¬ 
denly.  “These  that  you  tell  me  are  the 


names  of  the  regiments.  But  whence  come 
the  men  themselves?  From  the  colonies, 
perhaps?” 

“No,  your  Highness!”  said  the  Viceroy. 
“From  London,  and  English  cities  mostly. 
From  ‘Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax’ — just  any¬ 
where.” 

The  Amir  stroked  his  beard.  “I  have 
two  men,”  he  said  reflectively,  “two  minis¬ 
ters — whose  heads  shall  shortly  decorate 
the  Gate  of  Kabul!” 

“Why?  Been  making  trouble?” 

“No!  They  are  fools!  A  wise  man  sees, 
and  a  bad  man  may  be  made  to  see,  but  a 
fool,  never!  I  will  breed  no  more  from  that 
bre^!” 

“You  mean  that  your  Highness  is  wise, 
and  has  seen?  What  have  you  seen?” 

“I  have  seen  an  army  that  all  Asia 
could  not  beat,  and  made  up  of  men  who 
were - ” 

“Under-dogs?” 

“Aye!  Under-dogs!” 

“Your  Highness  has  some  fine  material 
in  the  North!  You  have  seen  how  the 
native  regiments  shajje;  your  stuff  is  as 
good  as  ours,  or  better!” 

“Yet  look  at  mine!”  The  Amir’s  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  his  own  warriors 
again. 

“This  is  the  answer,  your  Highness,” 
said  the  Viceroy,  looking  where  he  looked 
and  looking  away  again.  “You  rule  Af¬ 
ghanistan  with  justice,  and  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Why?” 

“For  mine  own  honor’s  sake!” 

“Good — and  true!  Do  you  consider 
yourself,  or  your  own  comfort?” 

“Not  one  iota!” 

“Likewise  good — and  true!  And  your 
men?” 

“They  think  only  of  themselves!” 

“There  is  your  answer!  These  men  that 
you  have  seen  to-day — these  men  from  Hell, 
Hull,  and  Halifax — thought  only  of  them¬ 
selves  until  they  were  taught  otherwise. 
Now,  each  man  is  for  his  company — each 
company  is  for  its  regiment — each  regiment 
is  for  the  army — and  the  army  is  for  the 
collective  honor  of  them  all.” 

“And  your  Excellency?” 

“I — I  am  but  a  deputy  for  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen!” 

“And  she?” 

“She  represents  that  honor!” 

The  Amir  sunk  his  heail  on  to  his  breast, 
and  lapsed  into  deep  thought. 
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ROSIE’S  knock  was  answered 
by  Tom  Sullivan,  who  in¬ 
stantly  blushed  a  glowing 
crimson  and  with  difficulty  stam¬ 
mered:  “Yes,  Janet’s  home.  Come 
on  in.” 

Rosie  found  Janet  and  her 
mother  entertaining  Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  was  Dave  McFadden’s 
sister  and  therefore  Janet’s  aunt. 

At  sight  of  Rosie,  Mrs.  Sullivan  exclaimed, 
gushingly:  “If  there  ain’t  Rosie  O’Brien! 
You  sweet  thing!  Come  right  here  and 
kiss  me!” 

Rosie  had  perforce  to  submit  to  the 
caress,  although  she  knew  it  was  intended 
as  a  slight  to  Janet.  That  was  one  of  .Aunt 
Kitty  Sullivan’s  little  ways.  Aunt  Kitty 
was  a  fat,  smiling,  middle-aged  woman  who 
was  going  through  life  under  the  delusion 
that  her  face  still  retained  the  empty  pret¬ 
tiness  of  its  youth. 

“I  was  just  a-sayin’  to  Janet,”  Aunt 
Kitty  began,  “that  she  ought  to  be  making 
herself  more  attractive.  As  long  as  she 
goes  about  lookin’  like  a  scarecrow,  she’ll 
never  have  a  beau!  Ain’t  that  right, 
Rosie?” 

Aunt  Kitty  smiled  upon  Rosie  that  mean¬ 
ing  smile  with  which  one  conscious  beauty 
appeals  to  another.  Rosie  did  not  respond 
to  it.  From  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
despised  Aunt  Kitty  for  the  cruel  persist¬ 
ence  with  which  she  hectored  Janet.  On 
this  occasion  she  guessed  that  the  grilling 
must  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  for 
Janet  was  tense  and  angry  and  her  mother 
badly  flustered. 

Mrs.  McFadden,  hard-worked  and  worn 
and  shabby,  cojild  not  openly  resent  her 
sister-in-law’s  little  pleasantries,  for  Kitty 
Sullivan  was  the  prosperous  member  of  the 


family.  The  chance  that  had 
given  her  a  sober,  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious  husband  had  also  given  her 
a  certain  moral  superiority  over 
all  women  whose  husbands  were 
not  sober  or  frugal  or  industrious. 
Mrs.  McFadden  did  not  question 
this  sup>eriority;  she  accepted  it 
humbly.  So  all  she  said  now  in 
Janet’s  defense  was: 

“Kitty,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  putting 
such  notions  into  Janet’s  head.  She’s  too 
young  to  have  beaus.” 

“Too  young!”  scoffed  Mrs.  Sullivan.  “I 
guess  I  begun  havin’  beaus  when  I  was  a 
good  deal  younger  than  Janet  is  now!  Why, 
nowadays  a  girl  can’t  begin  too  young  hav¬ 
in’  beaus,  or  the  first  thing  she  knows  she’s 
an  old  maid!  Ain’t  that  right,  Rosie?” 

Rosie  turned  her  head  away,  mumbling 
some  unintelligible  answer.  Tom,  blushing 
until  his  freckles  were  all  hidden,  came  to 
her  rescue. 

“Aw,  now,  Ma,  why  can’t  you  let  up  on 
Janet?  She  ain’t  done  nothin’  to  you!” 

Mrs.  Sullivan  looked  at  her  son  reproving¬ 
ly.  “Tom  Sullivan,  you  just  mind  your  own 
business!  What  I’m  sayin’  is  for  Janet’s 
own  good.  And  I  must  say,  Mary  McFad¬ 
den,  it’s  your  fault,  too.  You  ought  to  be 
dressin’  Janet  better  now  that  she’s  getting 
big.” 

Mrs.  McFadden  sighed  apologetically. 
“I’m  sure  I  dress  her  as  well  as  I  can, 
Kitty.” 

“Well,  then,  all  I  got  to  say  is  you  must 
be  a  mighty  pioor  manager,  with  Dave 
makin’  good  money  and  you  yourself  work¬ 
ing  every  day!”  As  she  finished,  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan  smiled  and  dimpled  with  all  the  ma¬ 
licious  triumph  of  a  precocious  child. 

Rosie  felt  shamed  and  troubled.  To  Mrs. 
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Sullivan’s  taunt  there  was  one  answer  that 
everybody  present  knew,  but  that  neither 
Mary  McFadden  nor  Janet  would  ever  give, 
and  that  Rosie,  as  an  outsider,  could  not 
give.  But  even  so,  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  not 
to  go  unanswered.  Tom,  blushing  with 
mortification,  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Ma,  you’re  the  limit!  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  o’  yourself!  Uncle  Dave  makes 
good  money,  does  he?  Yes,  and  he  boozes 
every  cent  of  it,  and  Aunt  Mary  here  has 
got  to  work  like  a  nigger  to  pay  the  rent 
and  keep  herself  and  Janet,  and  you  know 
it,  too!  All  this  talk  makes  me  sick !” 


“Tom  Sullivan,  you  shut  up!”  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan’s  voice  rose  to  an  angry  scream. 
“How  dare  you  interrupt  me!  You  deserve 
a  good  thrashing,  you  do,  and  you’re  goin’ 
to  get  it,  too,  as  soon  as  your  father  comes 
home!  .  .  .  Dave  boozes,  does  he? 
Well,  all  I  got  to  say  is  this:  he  never 
boozed  before  he  got  married,  and  if  he 
boozes  now  it’s  a  mighty  queer  thing!” 

Rosie  stood  up  to  go.  “Say,  Janet,  you 
promised  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon. 
Get  your  hat.” 

“Yes,”  advised  Mrs.  Sullivan;  “put  on 
that  old  black  sailor  hat  that  makes  you 
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look  like  a  guy.  Mary  McFadden,  if  I  had 
a  girl  I  wouldn’t  let  her  out  on  the  street  in 
a  hat  like  that!” 

Once  safe  on  the  street,  Rosie  put  a 
sympathetic  arm  about  Janet’s  shoulder. 
“Even  if  she  is  your  aunt,  Janet,  I  think 
she’s  low-down  and  I  hate  her!” 

“Pooh!”  Janet  tossed  her  head  in  fine 
scorn.  “In  my  opinion  she  ain’t  worth 
hating!  She  ain’t  nothin’!  I  consider  her 
beneath  my  contemp’!  The  truth  is,  Rosie, 

I  don’t  mind  her  buzzin’  around  any  more 
than  I  do  a  fly!  She’d  die  if  she  didn’t  talk; 
so  I  say  let  her  talk.  If  she  couldn’t  she’d 
probably  do  something  worse.  My  mother 
feels  the  same  way.  We  get  tired  of  her 
sometimes,  but  we  stand  her  because  she’s 
my  dad’s  own  sister.  ...  Of  course, 
though,  some  of  the  things  she  says  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  I  ain’t  pretty.  You  are,  Rosie, 
but  I  ain’t  and  I  know  it,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  about  it.” 

Janet  spread  out  her  hands  in  simple  can¬ 
dor  and  glanced  at  her  friend.  Then,  in¬ 
voluntarily,  she  gave  a  little  sigh.  It  was 
not  a  sigh  of  envy.  She  really  did  accept 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  she  herself  was  not 
pretty  and  that  Rosie  was.  Where  Rosie 
was  plump  and  rounded  and  graceful,  Janet 
knew  that  she  was  flat  and  long  and  lanky. 
Her  arms  were  long,  her  fingers  were  long, 
her  face  was  long.  Her  dark  hair,  too,  was 
long,  but  with  nothing  in  texture  or  color 
to  recommend  it.  She  wore  it  pulled 
straight  back  from  her  forehead  and  hang¬ 
ing  behind  in  two  stiff  plaits. 

With  her  old  black  hat,  her  colorless  face, 
her  faded  clothes,  she  gave  the  impression 
of  a  very  shabby,  serious  little  person.  And 
she  was  both.  Rosie,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  as  poorly  dressed,  seemed  anything 
but  shabby  and  serious,  for  she  was  all  life 
and  color,  like  some  little  roadside  flower 
which,  in  spite  of  dusty  leaves,  raises  aloft 
a  bright,  fresh  bloom. 

Janet  might  bravely  dismiss  her  aunt 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  but  Rosie  insisted 
upon  rejjeating  herself. 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  say,  Janet,  I 
think  she’s  low-down  the  way  she  talks  to 
you  and  your  mother!  Now  Tom’s  nice. 
That  was  fine  the  way  he  spoke  up.^  You 
don’t  think  his  father’ll  lick  him,  do  you?” 

“Uncle  Matt?”  Janet  laughed.  “Nev-er! 
Uncle  Matt’s  just  crazy  about  Tom. 
They’re  like  two  kids  when  they’re  to¬ 
gether.  And  that  reminds  me,  Rosie — 


goodness  me,  I  was  forgetting  all  about  it!” 
Janet  paused  to  give  full  flavor  to  her  bit 
of  news.  “What  Tom  came  over  for  this 
afternoon  was  to  tell  me  that  Uncle  Matt 
has  promised  to  give  him  and  me  tickets  for 
the  Traction  Boys’  Picnic — you  know  it’s 
coming  in  two  weeks  now — and  Tom  says 
he’s  going  to  try’  to  beg  another  ticket  for 
you!” 

“Is  he  really,  Janet?  Now  isn’t  he  just 
too  kind!” 

“Kind?  I  should  say  he  is!  He’s  bash¬ 
ful,  of  course,  and  people  laugh  at  him  be¬ 
cause  he’s  got  red  hair,  but  he’s  just  as 
generous  as  he  can  be.  You  remember  last 
year  I  went  with  him,  too.  Why,  do  you 
know,  last  year  his  father  had  six  custom¬ 
ers  who  bought  their  tickets  and  then 
turned  right  around  and  said;  ‘But  we 
can’t  go,  so  you  just  give  these  tickets  to 
some  one  who  can.’  Uncle  Matt  had 
enough  tickets  for  the  whole  family  and  two 
more  besides.  He  sold  those  two  and  give 
us  all  ice-cream  sodas  on  them.” 

“Did  he  really,  Janet!  That  just  proves 
what  I  always  say:  in  some  ways  I’d  much 
rather  have  my  father  be  a  conductor  than 
a  motorman.  A  motorman  never  gets  a 
chance  at  a  ticket.  I’m  glad  Jarge  Riley’s 
a  conductor.  I  bet  he  sells  a  good  many, 
don’t  you?” 

“Of  course  he  will,  Rosie!  I  hadn’t 
thought  of  Jarge.  If  a  customer  gives  Jarge 
back  a  ticket,  of  course  he’ll  pass  it  on  to 
you — I  know  he  will.  Gee,  Rosie,  you’re 
lucky  to  have  a  fella  like  Jarge  Riley  board¬ 
ing  with  you.  He  sure  is  a  dandy.” 

To  this  last  Rosie  agreed  readily  enough; 

’  but  on  the  priority  of  her  claim  to  any  tick¬ 
ets  she  set  Janet  right.  “If  he  gets  only  a 
couple,  he’ll  give  Ellen  first  chance.” 

Janet  sighed.  “Say,  Rosie,  is  he  still 
dead  gone  on  Ellen?” 

Rosie  sighed,  too,  and  nodded.  “Ain’t  it 
funny  with  a  fella  that’s  got  so  much  sense 
about  other  things?” 

Janet  sighed  again.  “I  don’t  like  to  say 
anything  against  Ellen,  because  she’s  your 
sister,  but,  as  you  say  yourself,  it  certainly 
is  funny.” 

II 

Rosie  did  not  see  George  that  night,  but 
she  brought  up  the  subject  next  day  at  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  Sunday,  so  the  whole  family 
was  assembled. 
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“Are  you  selling  many  tickets,  Jarge?” 

“Yes,  a  good  many,  and  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  give  me  back  two.” 

“Oh,  Jarge,  did  he  really?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?” 

George  glanced  timidly  in  the  direction  of 
Ellen.  It  was  plain  at  once  what  he  want¬ 
ed  to  do  with  them.  It  was  also  plain  that 
Ellen  was  not  going  to  give  him  much  en¬ 
couragement.  To  get  the  support  of  the 
family,  George  made  his  invitation  public. 
“I  was  hoping  that  Ellen  would  like  to  go 
with  me.” 

Ellen  glanced  up  languidly.  “Thanks, 
Mr.  Riley,  but  I  don’t  see  how  I  can.” 

George,  swallowing  hard,  forced  out  the 
question:  “Why  not?” 

“Well,  if  you  insist 
on  knowing,  it’s  this:  I 
don’t  care  to  make  a 
guy  o’  myself  going  out 
with  a  fella  that  don’t 
come  up  much  above 
my  shoulder.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  threw 
up  astonished  hands 
and  cried  out:  “Fie  on 
you,  Ellen,  fie,  for  say- 
in’  such  a  thing!” 

Rosie  blazed  and 
spluttered  with  indig¬ 
nation:  “Ellen  O’Brien, 
you  ought  to  be  asham¬ 
ed  o’  yourself^  to  talk 
like  that  to  a  nice  fella 
like  Jarge  Riley!  He’s 
worth  a  whole  cartload 
of  the  dudes  that  you 
and  Hattie  Graydon 
run  after!” 

Rosie  got  up  from 
her  chair  and,  stepping 
over  to  George’s  place, 
slipped  her  arm  about 
his  embarrassed  neck. 

Then  she  put  her  cheek 
against  his.  “Don’t  you 
care  what  that  old  Ellen 
says,  Jarge.  You’re  not 
little  at  all!  You’re 
plenty  big  enough!  Be¬ 
sides,  little  men  are 
much  nicer!” 

Ellen  laughed  maliciously. 

George  don’t  ask  you.” 

The  red  again  surged  up  George’s  neck; 
he  gulped;  sent  one  hurt  glance  in  Ellen’s 


direction,  then  spoke  to  Rosie.  “Rosie,  I’ve 
got  tickets  for  the  Traction  Boys’  Picnic 
and  I’d  love  like  anything  to  take  you. 
Have  you  got  anything  else  on  for  Friday 
night  next  week?” 

“Friday  night,  did  you  say,  Jarge?  Why, 
for  Friday  night  they  ain’t  nothin’  ’d  suit 
me  better!  Thanks  ever  so  much!” 

Rosie,  still  behind  George’s  chair,  shot  an 
annihilating  glance  at  Ellen.  That  young 
woman,  a  t^e  piqued  perhaps  but  still 
amused,  tossed  her  head  and  laughed. 

“Ma,  I  don’t  think  it’s  right  the  way 
Rosie’s  getting  a  grown-up  fella  and  me 
not  even  engaged  yet!  I  don’t  think  you 
ought  to  allow  it  at  all!” 

“Ellen,  Ellen,  your 
tongue’s  entirely  too 
long!”  Mrs.  O’Brien 
looked  at  her  reprov¬ 
ingly,  but  Ellen,  in  a 
sudden  change  of  mood, 
heeded  her  not.  She 
was  gazing  at  Rosie 
w’ith  speculative  eyes. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was 
in  a  tone  from  which 
all  banter  and  ill- 
humor  had  vanished. 

“Ma,  if  Rosie  does 
go  with  George  Riley, 
there’s  just  one  thing: 
she’s  got  to  have  a 
new  dress.  The  poor 
kid  hasn’t  a  stitch  to 
her  back.  She  ought  to 
have  a  liitle  pink  dim¬ 
ity.  She’s  just  sweet 
in  pink.  Lucky,  too, 
there’s  a  sale  on  to¬ 
morrow.  So  you  need¬ 
n’t  say  a  word — I’m 
going  to  get  her  some¬ 
thing.  And  I’ll  trim 
her  a  hat,  too.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  pro¬ 
tested  that  she  hadn’t 
the  price  of  a  ten-cent 
hat,  let  alone  a  dress, 
but  Ellen,  as  usual,  was 
firm,  and  Rosie  knew 
that  she  was  now  des¬ 
tined  to  go  to  the  pic¬ 
nic  prettily  costumed.  Rosie  would  have 
liked  to  nurse  a  while  longer  her  indig¬ 
nation  against  Ellen;  but  as  Ellen  was, 
the  only  person  in  the  house  who  knew 


“even  if  she  is  your  aunt,  JANET,  I 
THINK  SHE  IS  LOW-DOWN.” 

It’s  a  pity 


ELLEN  S  AN  ARTIST  WITH  HER  NEEDLE, 


how  to  trim  a  hat  out  of  little  or  nothing 
and  how  to  whip  together  a  pretty  little 
dress,  Rosie  was  forced  to  change  her  man¬ 
ner  of  open  hostility  .to  one  of  a  more  friend¬ 
ly  reserve. 

On  the  whole  Rosie  was  jubilant.  “I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know  why  it  is,”  she  said  to 
Janet  McFadden,  “but  people  are  pretty 
nice  to  me,  aren’t  ^hey?” 

“Nice?”  echoed  Janet  with  long-drawn 
emphasis.  “Well,  I  should  think  they  are! 
.  .  .  Say,  Rosie,  listen — ”  Janet  paused 
a  moment — “do  you  think  Tom  and  me 
and  you  and  Jarge  could  all  go  together? 
Do  you  think  Jarge’d  mind?” 


Rosie  considered  the  request  carefully 
before  answering.  Then  she  spioke  as  kind¬ 
ly  as  she  could;  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know, 
Janet.  Perhaps  he’d  like  it  all  right,  but, 
then  again,  perhaps  he  wouldn’t.  Don’t 
you  know,  men  are  so  queer  nowadays. 
Anyway,  though,  I  tell  you  what:  I’ll  ask 
him.” 

“Will  you,  Rosie?”  Janet’s  gratitude  w’as 
almost  pathetic. 

Later,  in  presenting  the  case  to  George 
himself,  Rosie’s  manner  lost  its  air  of  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  she  pled  Janet’s  cause  with 
an  earnestness  for  which  Janet  would  have 
worshiped  her. 
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“Aw  now,  Jarge,  please!  Poor  Janet 
won’t  be  in  our  way  and  she  would  love  to 
be  with  us.  Tom  Sullivan  don’t  talk  much 
and  he’s  got  red  hair,  but  he’s  awful  nice, 
really  he  is.  I  told  you  he  was  trying  to 
get  me  a  ticket  before  you  invited  me.  And 
besides,  Jarge,  if  we  get  tired  of  them  we 
can  give  them  the  slip  for  a  little  while.” 

As  soon  as  Rosie  paused  for  breath, 
George  said:  “Of  course  we’ll  let  Janet 
and  Tom  Sullivan  come  with  us  if  you  want 
them.  This  is  to  be  your  party  and  you’re 
to  have  things  your  own  way.” 

Rosie  looked  her  adoration.  “Oh,  Jarge, 
you’re  just  too  kind  to  me,  really  you  are!” 

The  new  dress  was  a  great  success.  It 
was  a  little  rosebud  dimity,  pink  and  pale 
green,  which  Ellen  designed  in  pretty  sum¬ 
mer  fashion  to  make  the  most  of  Rosie’s 
well-turned  little  arms  and  graceful  neck. 
On  a  ten-cent  bargain  counter  Ellen  had 
found  a  hat  of  yellow  straw  which  was  just 
the  thing  to  shape  into  a  little  bonnet 
and  trim  with  a  wreath  of  pink  rosebuds 
and  two  soft  green  streamers  which  hung 
down  on  either  side. 

Ellen  planned  and  worked  and  was  hap¬ 
pier  than  Rosie  herself  over  each  new  ef¬ 
fect.  Mrs.  O’Brien,  hovering  about,  beam¬ 
ed  with  approval. 

“Ellen’s  an  artist  with  her  needle,”  she 
declared  over  and  over.  “She  is  indeed. 
How  she  does  remind  me  of  my  own  poor 
dead  sister  Birdie!  There  was  a  milliner  in 
Dublin  would  have  give  her  two  eyes  to  get 
Birdie  into  her  shop.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  was  right.  Ellen  was  an 
artist  with  her  needle  and  took  all  an  art¬ 
ist’s  joy  in  her  own  creation.  As  she  work¬ 
ed  on  Rosie’s  costume,  she  showed  none 
of  that  impatient,  overbearing  selfishness 
which  marked  her  so  disagreeably  at  other 
times,  but  was  gentle,  frank,  and  affection¬ 
ate.  Once  when  she  pricked  Rosie’s  shoul¬ 
der  by  accident  she  kissed  the  hurt  away, 
and  Rosie,  surprised  and  touched,  threw 
her  arms  impulsively  about  Ellen’s  neck. 

“Why  can’t  you  always  be  like  this  to 
me,  Ellen?  I’d  just  love  you  dearly  if  you 
were.” 

Ellen  laughed  a  little  shamefacedly. 
“.\in’t  I  nice  all  the  time,  Rosie?  Well, 
I’m  afraid  it’s  that  old  business  college.  It 
gets  on  my  nerves.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  studying  now,  but  I’m  not  going  to. 
I’m  not  going  to  stop  until  I  finish  this  for 

9) 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  picnic,  Ellen  was 
so  proud  of  Rosie’s  app>earance  that  for 
once  she  forgot  her  haughtiness  to  George 
Riley.  “Now  tell  the  truth,  George,  aren’t 
you  glad  it’s  Rosie  instead  of  me?” 

George  gave  Ellen  one  sick  look,  gulped, 
then  said  bravely:  “Rosie  sure  is  mighty 
sweet.” 

“I  should  say  she  is!  See  her  now.  Don’t 
she  look  like  a  little  flower — a  sweet-pea  or 
something?  And  do  you  know,  George,  if 
I  was  to  dress  that  way,  with  my  size  and 
my  height,  I’d  look  like  a  guy!  Yes,  I 
would.” 

Ill 

They  started  off  in  time  to  make  the  half¬ 
past-five  boat.  George  was  at  his  dressiest, 
so  close  shaven  that  he  looked  almost  skin¬ 
ned,  and  resplendent  in  new  tan  shoes,  green 
socks,  a  red  tie,  and  a  pink  shirt.  It  was  a 
striking  combination  of  color — one  that 
made  Ellen  clutch  at  her  mother  in  despair. 
George  carried  a  shoebox  of  sandwiches,  for 
Rosie,  always  a  thrifty  little  housewife,  in¬ 
sisted  that  whatever  money  they  had  to 
spend  was  not  going  for  the  commonplace 
necessaries  of  life. 

Janet  McFadden  and  Tom  Sullivan,  with 
a  similar  shoebox,  were  waiting  for  them  at 
the  corner.  Janet,  in  her  old  black  sailor 
hat,  looked  (keadfully  neat  and  clean,  but 
for  some  reason  even  dingier  than  usual.  It 
was  Janet’s  first  view  of  Rosie’s  finery. 
Shaking  her  head  slowly,  she  gazed  at  her 
friend’s  several  moments  before  she  spoke. 
Then  she  said: 

“Well,  Rosie  O’Brien,  I  must  say  you 
certainly  do  look  elegant!” 

Tom  Sullivan  was  so  flustered  by  the 
close  vision  of  Rosie’s  loveliness  that,  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something,  he 
could  only  splutter  unintelligibly  and  then 
blush  furiously  at  his  own  embarrassment. 

It  is  surprising,  when  one  stops  to  think 
about  it,  how  delightful  a  mere  street-car 
ride  down-town  really  is.  As  Rosie  sat 
there  with  her  plain  but  faithful  friend  on 
one  side — hereafter  she  must  always  try  to 
be  esp>ecially  kind  and  gentle  to  Janet — and 
on  the  other  her  spwrty,  grown-up  escort, 
she  had  one  of  those  rare  moments  of  per¬ 
fect  content  and  happiness.  Old  gentle¬ 
men  smiled  at  her  absent-mindedly  as  she 
brushed  aside  the  green  streamers  which 
the  wind  was  forever  blowing  across  her 
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face;  young  girls  examined  her  critically;  a 
mother  across  the  way  distracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  w’eeping  child  by  pointing  her  fin¬ 
ger  and  saying:  “Oh,  Eddy,  look  over 
there  at  that  pretty  little  girl!  She’s  lookin’ 
straight  at  you,  and  what’ll  she  say  if  she 
sees  you  cryin’l”  ...  It  was  really  a 
lovely,  lovely  world,  and  Rosie  honestly  and 
truly  hoped  that  everybody  in  it  was  happy. 

They  reached  the  boat  at  that  delightful 
moment  when  the  bell  is  ringing  and  the 
deckhands  are  threatening  to  pull  in  the 
gang-plank  in  spite  of  the  rushing  crowds 
still  arriving.  By  the  time  they  had  pushed 
their  way  to  the  upper 
deck,  the  gangplank 
was  in,  the  band  was 
striking  up  a  gay  march, 
and  with  a  lurch  and  a 
turn  the  Island  Princess 
was  off. 

“0-oh!”  murmured 
Rosie  happily,  and 
Janet  demanded  tense¬ 
ly,  of  no  one  in  partic¬ 
ular:  “Isn’t  this  just 
grand!” 

Mothers  and  wives 
bustled  about  to  get 
folding  chairs  and 
campstools,  but  young 
people,  scorning  so  soon 
to  sit  down,  promenad¬ 
ed  arm  in  arm.  Tuck¬ 
ing  Rosie’s  hand  under 
his  elbow,  George  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  prom- 
enaders,  and  Janet  and 
Tom  Sullivan  followed 
his  lead  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

At  the  stern,  seated 
off  by  themselves,  was 
a  group  of  picnickers 
who  hailed  George  as  an 
old  friend  and  waved  at 
him  inviting  arms  and 
handkerchiefs. 

“Let’s  go  over  and 
say  ‘Howdy,’  ”  George 
suggested. 

There  were  some  ten 
of  them,  girls  and  young 
fellows  about  George’s  own  age.  George 
took  off  his  hat  to  them  all  and,  with  a 
flourish,  presented  Rosie. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  in¬ 


troduce  to  you  my  lady  friend.  Miss  Rosie 
O’Brien.  Rosie,  won’t  you  shake  hands 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Callahan,  and  Miss 
Higgins,  and  Miss  Mahony  .  .  .” 

Rosie,  feeling  eighteen  years  old  and  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful,  went  the  rounds  to  an  en¬ 
chanting  chorus  of,  “Pleased  to  know  you. 
Miss  O’Brien,”  “You  sweet  little  thing!” 
“Excuse  me.  Miss  Rosie,  but  I  must  say 
George  Riley  knows  how  to  pick  out  a 
pretty  girl!”  .  .  . 

George  then  presented  Janet,  and  Janet, 
too,  went  the  rounds,  looking  like  a  sleep¬ 
walker,  with  tight-set  muscles  and  staring 
eyes. 

“And  this,”  conclud¬ 
ed  George,  giving  Tom 
Sullivaii  a  little  push, 
“is  Matt  Sullivan’s  boy. 
You  fellows  all  know 
Matt — he’s  on  the  East 
End  run.” 

With  blinking  eyes 
and  a  crimson  embar¬ 
rassment  that  mounted 
to  ears  and  scalp,  Tom 
passed  about  a  nerve¬ 
less,  sodden  hand. 

After  a  few  more 
pleasantries,  George, 
gathering  together  his 
forces,  flourished  his 
hat  and  said:  “Well,  so 
long,  friends!  See  you 
later.” 

“Weren’t  they  nice!” 
Rosie  remarked  en¬ 
thusiastically,  and 
Janet,  in  humble  grati¬ 
tude,  said:  “That  was 
awful  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Riley,  introducing  Tom 
and  me.” 

“Kind  nothin’!” 
George  declared. 

“Aren’t  you  my 
friends,  I’d  like  to 
know?  Aren’t  all 
Rosie’s  friends  my 
friends?” 

Unable  to  express  in 
words  how  deeply 
moved  she  was  by  the 
loftiness  and  nobility  of  this  sentiment, 
Janet  could  only  look  at  Rosie,  sigh  gloom¬ 
ily,  and  shake  her  head. 

They  ate  their  little  picnic  supper  as 


JANET  MCFADDEN  AND  TOM  SULLIVAN,  WITH 
A  SI.MILAR  SHOE-BOX,  WERE  WAITING  FOR 
THEM  AT  THE  CORNER. 
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soon  as  they  landed,  topped  off  with  ice¬ 
cream,  and  then,  unencumbered  with  shoe- 
boxes,  sought  out  the  allurements  of  side¬ 
shows,  aerial  and  subterranean  thrillers,  and 
dancing  pavilion.  Rosie  insisted  that  they 
go  into  nothing  that  cost  over  ten  cents. 
By  adopting  this  principle  and  making  fre¬ 
quent  excursions  to  the  dancing  pavilion, 
which  was  fiee,  they  were  so  well  able  to 
husband  their  resources  that  George’s  two 
dollars  and  Tom  Sullivan’s  fifty  cents  car¬ 
ried  them  through  the  evening. 

It  seemed  to  Rosie  she  had  never  enjoyed 
so  p>erfect  a  picnic.  All  the  thrillers  had 
really  thrilled.  Capitana,  the  giantess 
snake-charmer,  was  actually  a  giantess,  and 
the  snakes  she  wound  about  her  fat  neck 
were  fully  as  long  and  as  spotted  and  as 
green  as  the  posters  made  out.  And  so  on 
through  everything  they  tried. 

“I’ve  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my 
life!”  Rosie  declared,  as  they  hurried  off  to 
the  ten-o’clock  boat. 

“Me,  too!”  gasped  Janet  in  solemn,  se¬ 
pulchral  tones. 

Looking  at  the  strained  expression  of 
happiness  on  Janet’s  face,  Rosie  suddenly 
thought  of  something  new  that  would  fit¬ 
tingly  crown  the  day’s  adventures.  Out  of 
her  own  abundance  she  would  give  Janet 
another  crumb  that  would  make  her  eter¬ 
nally  grateful. 

“Say,  Jarge,”  she  whisprered  coaxingly, 
“will  you  do  something  for  me?” 

George  looked  down  at  her  indulgently. 
“Of  course  I  will.  Anything  you  want.” 

“Well  then,  listen,  Jarge:  Will  you  take 
Janet  all  the  way  home  and  be  real  nice  to 
her?  Pretend  she’s  your  girl  and  j)et  her 
real,  real  hard.  Nobody  ever  p>ets  Janet, 
and  she  never  has  a  good  time  except  when 
she’s  with  me.  And  I’ll  take  Tom  Sulli¬ 
van.” 

George  laughed  a  good-natured  “All 
right,”  and  Rosie,  turning  around,  said  to 
Janet:  “Jarge  don’t  want  me  any  more,  do 
you,  Jarge?  He  wants  you,  Janet,  don’t 
you,  Jarge,  want  Janet?  So  will  you  let 
Tom  Sullivan  take  me?” 

“Oh,  Rosie!”  Janet  threw  incredulous 
eyes  to  heaven  and  clutched  her  hands  to¬ 
gether  in  a  joy  that  was  serious  as  grief. 

Rosie  pushed  her  up  to  George,  and 
George,  capturing  her  cold  fingers,  drew 
them  through  his  arm.  Then  Rosie,  glow¬ 
ing  all  over  in  virtuous  self-approval,  drop- 
p^  behind  with  Tom  Sullivan. 


IV 

The  wives  and  mothers,  with  sleepy,  cry¬ 
ing  children,  cluttered  up  the  lower  decks. 
The  young  people  by  some  common  instinct 
seemed  all  to  be  drawn  to  the  quiet  and 
moonlight  of  the  upper  deck.  There  Rosie’s 
party  found  them,  a  thousand  couples  more 
or  less,  each  couple  sitting  somewhat  apart 
from  its  neighbors,  but  frightfully  close  to 
itself. 

“I  suppose  they’re  all  engaged,”  Rosie 
remarked  to  Tom  Sullivan,  and  even  in  the 
moonlight  Tom  blushed  furiously. 

George  and  Janet  found  the  unoccupied 
half  of  a  deck  bench,  not  too  far  from  the 
rail,  and  Rosie  and  Tom  seated  themselves 
on  campstools  some  distance  behind.  They 
were  pretty  far  in  on  deck  and  so  could  see 
very  little  beyond  the  backs  of  the  great 
half  circle  of  couples.  But  backs,  in  their 
way,  are  very’  expressive,  and  Rosie  soon 
found  herself  deeply  interested  in  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  which  these  various  backs  were 
soon  giving  most  unmistakable  hints.  Every 
couple  that  sat  down  seemed  to  go  through 
precisely  the  same  emotional  exp)erience. 
A  properly  equipped  statistician  could  soon 
have  reduced  the  whole  thing  to  a  matter 
of  minutes  and  seconds. 

Take  what  would  be  an  average  couple: 
They  seat  themselves  like  ordinary  people 
in  their  right  minds  and,  for  a  moment,  t^t 
is  what  you  suppose  they  really  are.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  Although  they  may  be 
the  only  couple  on  the  bench,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  you  see  them  crowding  against  each 
other  as  if  to  make  room  for  a  fat  lady  with 
a  baby.  Then  to  get  more  room  the  man 
drops  his  arm — the  arm  next  the  girl — over 
the  back  of  the  bench,  where  it  lies  a  few 
moments  lifeless  and  inert.  The  position  is 
uncomfortable,  evidently,  for  soon  he  tries 
to  bring  the  arm  back.  Too  late.  The  invisi¬ 
ble  fat  lady  with  the  baby  has,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  wedged  the  gii  1  right  under  the  man’s 
shoulder,  and  his  arm  and  hand,  in  circling 
back,  circle  naturally  about  her.  She,  poor 
little  soul,  seems  not  to  know  what  has 
happened.  Her  tired  head  sinks  like  a 
weary  bird — sinks  on  his  breast.  She  sleeps. 
-\t  any  rate,  she  looks  like  it.  Then  she 
awakens.  She  awakens  gradually.  Her 
profile  slowly  rises  and,  as  it  rises,  lo!  his 
descends  until — until —  Well,  you  know 
what  always  occurs  when  his  profile  meets 
her  profile  full-face. 
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man  whispered 
something — from 
wbat  had  happened 
when  all  the  other 
men  had  whispered 
something,  Rosie  de¬ 
rided  he  must  be 
askmg  the  girl  if  she 
were  chilly.  She,  like 
all  others  before  her, 
presumably  was,  for 
the  man  took  off 
half  his  coat,  the 
half  near  her,  and 
drew  it  around  her 
shoulders.  What  be¬ 
came  of  his  shirt¬ 
sleeved  arm,  or 


Ever}'  time  they 
saw  it  happen,  Rosie 
held  her  breath  for 
amoment,  then  mur¬ 
mured:  “They  must 
be  engaged,  too!” 

Tom  Sullivan 
stood  it  as  long  as 
he  could,  then  burst 
out:  “Aw,  go  on! 
You  don’t  have  to 
he  engaged  to  kiss!” 

Rosie  looked  at 
him,  scandalized  and 
shocked.  “Why, 
Tom  Sullivan,  how 
you  talk!  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed 
o’  yourself!” 

“Well,  you  don’t!” 
Tom  insisted  dog¬ 
gedly. 

Rosie,  drawing 
herself  away  from  a 
person  of  such  free 
and  easy  morals,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  backs 
of  the  last  couple  to 
see  whether  their 
little  drama  had 
completed  itself.  As 
she  looked,  the  final 
act  oneiK'd.  The 


ALL  THE  THRILLERS 
REALLY  THRILLED. 


what,  in  fact,  there¬ 
after  became  of  the  rest  of  both  of  them,  no 
mere  onlooker  could  ever  know.  The  half¬ 
coat,  raising  high  its  collar,  serv'ed  as  an 
effectual  screen  against  the  gaze  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  world,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  a 


student  of  human  nature  was  to  hunt  a 
new  couple. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  a  picnic  boat  is 
that  there  are  always  new  couples.  Rosie 
found  one  immediately  and  was  already 
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engrossed  in  it  when  Tom  Sullivan,  clutch¬ 
ing  her  excitedly,  cried  out: 

“Look!  Look!  Didn’t  I  tell  you!” 

Rosie  looked,  and  what  she  saw  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  make  her  heart  stop. 
George  Riley  and  Janet  McFadden — think 
of  it!  How  long  the  exhibit  had  been  going 
on  Rosie  knew  not,  but  Tom  Sullivan  had 
discovered  them  just  as  Janet’s  profile  was 
rising  and  George’s  descending.  In  an¬ 
other  instant - 

“There!”  shouted  Tom  Sullivan  in  tri¬ 
umph.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  so!  Now  you 
can’t  say  they’re  engaged!” 

Rosie  stood  up  hurriedly. 

“This  is  a  perfectly  horrid  boat  and  I 
wish  I  could  get  off!  And  I  tell  you  one 
thing,  Tom  Sullivan:  I’m  going  down¬ 
stairs.  I  won’t  stay  up  here  any  longer. 
It’s  disgraceful,  that’s  what  it  is!” 

“Aw,  don’t  go  down!”  Tom  begged.  “It’s 
fun  up  here.” 

But  Rosie  was  already  started  and  Tom 
had  to  follow. 

“Say,  Rosie,”  he  chuckled  confidentially 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  climbed  down  to 
the  next  deck,  “did  you  see  old  Janet? 
Gee!  I  bet  it  was  the  first  time  a  fella  ever 
kissed  her!” 

Had  Rosie  seen  old  Janet?  Yes,  Rosie 
had,  and  mere  thought  of  the  perfidious 
creature  sent  Rosie  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
Oh,  to  think  of  it!  After  all  she  had  done 
for  Janet  out  of  the  innocent  kindness  of 
her  heart,  to  have  Janet  face  about  and 
treat  her  so!  Why,  she  was  nothing  but  a 
thief,  a  brazen  thief!  .  .  . 

It  was  true  that,  in  a  sense,  George  did 
not  belong  to  Rosie:  he  belonged  to  Ellen 
O’Brien  if  Ellen  would  once  make  up  her 
mind  to  possess  him;  but  as  between  Rosie 
and  Janet  he  certainly  belonged  to  Rosie. 
.\nd  Janet  knew  it,  too!  And  he  knew  it! 
Oh,  what  a  weak  character  his  was,  thus  to 
be  tempted  by  the  first  fair  face!  Fair 
face,  indeed!  The  first  ugly  face!  Yes, 
ugly!  Not  even  her  own  mother  could  call 
Janet  anything  else! 

Rosie  found  uncomfortable  places  for  her¬ 
self  and  Tom  among  the  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  who,  heavy-eyed  and  disheveled,  were 
waiting  impatiently  to  land.  Shining  over 
them  was  no  glamour  of  moonlight.  They 
were  plain,  homely,  hard-worked  women — 
exactly  what  Janet  McFadden  would  be 
some  day,  if  George  Riley  had  but  sense 
enough  to  know  it.  Rosie  picked  out  the 


homeliest  of  them  all  and  wished  she  had 
George  down  beside  her  so  that  she  could 
say  to  him : 

“Do  you  see  that  woman?  Well,  that’s 
what  your  dear  Janet’s  going  to  look  like 
when  she  grows  up!” 

Rosie  had  a  mental  picture  of  herself  at 
that  same  future  period,  with  golden  hair 
and  lovely  clothes  and  heaps  and  heaps  of 
beautiful  jewels.  If  she  could  only  give 
George  a  glimpse  of  the  great  contrast  which 
in  a  few  years  there  would  be  between  her 
and  Janet,  then  he’d  feel  sorry!  He’d  prob¬ 
ably  get  down  on  his  knees  and  beg  her 
pardon  and  she,  flipping  back  some  expen¬ 
sive  lace  from  her  wrist,  would  smile  at 
him  kindly  and  drawl  out: 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Riley.  I  never 
think  of  you  any  more.  You  know  how  it 
is  when  a  person  has  so  many  wealthy 
friends.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  got  to  go  now, 
for  my  automobile  is  w'aiting.  Good-by.  . .” 

But  meanwhile  the  moonlight  was  still 
shining  on  the  upper  deck  and  Rosie  felt 
perfectly  sure  that,  by  this  time,  Janet  was 
tucked  away  in  George’s  coat.  Rosie  stood 
the  susp>ense  as  long  as  she  could,  then 
jumped  up  to  investigate. 

“You  wait  here  for  me,  Tom,”  she  or¬ 
dered;  “I’ll  be  back  in  just  a  minute.” 

She  hurried  off  to  the  upper  deck  and,  of 
course,  found  conditions  exactly  as  she 
knew  they  would  be.  The  only  thing  that 
showed  above  George’s  coat  collar  was  the 
tilted  edge  cf  Janet’s  old  black  sailor  hat.  ^ 
Rosie  stepped  up  quite  close  to  the  guilty 
pair  and  cleared  hei  throat,  but  they  heed¬ 
ed  her  not. 

She  told  herself  for  the  fiftieth  time 
what  a  fool  she  had  been,  and  she  made  a 
mighty  vow  never  again  to  loan  a  gentle¬ 
man  friend  to  any  one  whomsoever. 

When  she  got  back  to  Tom  Sullivan,  Tom 
had  a  bag  of  peanuts  which  he  offered  her 
at  once.  “You  like  peanuts,  don’t  you, 
Rosie?  It’s  my  last  nickel,  except  carfare. 
Aw,  go  on,  take  some.” 

Not  to  seem  unfriendly,  Rosie  accepted 
a  handful.  Crunching  the  shells  between 
her  fingers  comforted  her  a  little.  It  was 
the  sort  of  treatment  she  would  like  to  give 
some  people — at  any  rate,  it  was  the  kind 
they  deserved.  She  didn’t  exactly  name  the 
peanuts,  but  she  gave  them  initials.  To 
the  small  ones  she  gave  the  initial  J,  to  the 
large  ones  G. 

“Do  you  suppose  those  two  are  spoonin’ 
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THERE  S  JUST  ONE  THING  I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU,  JARGE  RILEY:  JUST  BECAUSE  YOU 
KISS  JANET  MCFADDEN,  YOU  NEEDN’T  THINK  YOU  CAN  KISS  ANY  GIRL!  ” 


up  there  yet?”  Tom  asked  after  a  while,  mean  by  spooning,  and  I  don’t  think  it’s  a 
“What  two?”  nice  word  anyhow.” 

“Why,  George  Riley  and  Janet.”  “Why,  Rosie,  spoom'n’  is  all  right.  It 

“Tom  Sullivan,  I  don’t  know  what  you  just  means  huggin’  and  kissin’ — honest!” 
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“Hugging  and  kissing!  Why,  Tom  Sulli¬ 
van,  do  you  mean  to  say  hugging  and  kiss¬ 
ing  are  all  right?” 

“O’  course  I  do!  What’s  the  matter 
with  ’em?  It’s  fine  when  it’s  a  pretty  girl! 

.  .  .  Aw,  now,  Rosie  .  .  And  Tom 
Sullivan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  bashful, 
looked  at  Rosie  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Rosie  returned  the  glance  with  fire  and 
daggers.  “Don’t  you  move  your  old  chair 
any  closer  to  me,  Tom  Sullivan!” 

“Aw,  now,  Rosie — ”  Tom  began,  but 
Rosie  cut  him  short,  for  the  landing-bell 
was  sounding  and  it  was  time  for  them  to 
pick  up  their  disreputable  friends. 

George  and  Janet  were  all  for  acting  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  and 
Rosie  scorned  them  afresh  for  the  useless 
hypocrisy. 

The  journey  home  was  stupid  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  cars  were  crowded  and 
{)eople  were  ill-natured  and  rude  and  every¬ 
thing  in  general  was  horrid.  The  wind  kept 
blowing  Rosie’s  streamers  into  her  eyes 
until  she  was  ready  to  tear  them  off.  .  .  . 
Would  they  never  get  home? 

Janet  McFadden,  her  dull  black  eyes 
fixed  in  a  dream,  heeded  nothing.  But  at 
the  comer  where  their  ways  parted  Rosie 
saw  to  it  that  she  heard  something.  When 
Janet  offered  farewells,  Rosie  called  out 
with  unmistakable  emphasis: 

“Good  night,  Toml  I’ve  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  with  you!" 

Like  Janet,  George  Riley  seemed  to  think 
that  everything  was  as  before.  He  himself 
was  quiet,  with  the  drowsy  languor  that 
follows  an  evening’s  excitement,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  attributing  Rosie’s  silence  to 
the  same  cause. 

When  they  got  home,  Rosie  tried  to  show 
him  his  mistake.  The  gas  in  the  little  hall¬ 
way  was  burning  low,  and  George  turned  it 
high  to  light  Rosie  up-stairs.  As  his  room 
was  down-stairs,  he  waited. 

Rosie  started  off  without  a  word. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss  me  good¬ 
night,  Rosie?” 

At  that  Rosie  turned  slowly  about  and 
gazed  down  upon  him  with  all  the  hauteur 
of  an  offended  queen. 

“There’s  just  one  thing  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Jarge  Riley :  just  because  you  kiss  Janet 
McFadden,  you  needn’t  think  you  can  kiss 
any  girl!” 

“V^y,  Rosie!”  George  began.  But 
Rosie  was  already  gone. 


V 

By  ten  o’clock  next  morning  Janet  Mc¬ 
Fadden  was  at  the  door  asking  for  Rosie. 
Rosie  did  not,  of  course,  ever  care  to  see 
Janet  again,  but  as  she  had  come  Rosie 
could  scarcely  deny  herself. 

She  found  her  one-time  friend  looking 
pinched  and  worried — conscience-stricken, 
no  doubt — and  little  wonder. 

“I’m  going  to  the  grocery,  Janet.  Do 
you  want  to  come  with  me?” 

Hardly  outside  the  gate,  Janet  began: 
“You’re  not  mad  at  me,  Rosie,  are  you?” 

“Mad?”  Rosie  sp>oke  the  word  as  if  it 
were  one  with  which  she  was  unfamiliar. 

“I  didn’t  think  you’d  care,  Rosie,  honest 
I  didn’t.  I  thought  you’d  understand.” 

“Understand  what?”  There  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  coldness  in  the  tone  of  Rosie’s  inquir\’, 
and  Janet,  feeling  it,  seemed  ready  to  wring 
her  hands  in  de^)air. 

“Why,  Rosie,  all  we  talked  about  was 
you — honest  it  was!  Jarge  said  you  were 
just  like  his  own  little  sister  to  h^,  and  I 
told  him  I  loved  you  more  than  I  would 
my  own  sister  if  I  had  one.” 

“Huh!”  Rosie  grunted,  recalling  the  tilt 
of  Janet’s  black  sailor  hat  over  George’s 
shoulder.  It  had  looked  then  as  if  they 
were  talking  about  her,  hadn’t  it  now? 

“Honest,  Rosie!” 

“Yes,  of  course!  I  suppose  now  you  were 
talking  about  me  when  you — ”  Rosie 
pursed  her  lips,  and  Janet,  understaading 
her  meaning,  blushed  guiltily. 

“Aw,  now,  Rosie,  listen:  all  I  wanted 
was  to  have  Tom  Sullivan  see.” 

“Well,  he  saw  all  right.  So  did  I.  So 
did  everybody.  And  it  was  disgraceful, 
too!” 

Janet  groped  helplessly  about  for  words. 
“I  don’t  exactly  mean  on  account  of  Tom 
himself.” 

“Oh!” 

“Please,  Rosie,”  Janet  begged;  “don’t 
talk  to  me  that  way.  ...  You  know 
Tom’s  mother,  my  Aunt  Kitty.  You  know 
the  way  she  makes  fun  of  me  because  I’m 
ugly  and  lanky.  She’s  always  saying  that 
I’m  an  old  maid  already  and  that  I’ll  never 
get  a  boy  to  look  at  me.  So  I  just  wanted 
her  to  hear  about  a  nice  fella  like  Jarge 
Riley  huggin’  me  and  kissin’  me.” 

Rosie  looked  at  Janet  in  astonishment. 
She  had  certainly  expected  Janet  to  make 
up  a  better  story  than  that. 
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“Well,  I  must  say,  Janet  McFadden,  this 
is  news  to  me!  Since  when  have  you  got  so 
particular  about  what  your  Aunt  Kitty 
thinks  or  doesn’t  think?  I  always  supposed 
she  was  beneath  your  contemp’.” 

“No,  no,  Rosie,  it  isn’t  that!  I  don’t 
care  what  she  thinks  or  what  she  says 
either,  if  only  she  wouldn’t  go  blabbin’  it 
around  everywhere!”  With  a  sudden  gust 
of  passion,  Janet  clenched  her  hands  and 
breathed  hard.  “Oh,  how  I  hate  her!” 

Rosie  had  nothing  to  say  and,  after  a 
pause,  Janet  continued  more  quietly: 

“It’s  this  way,  Rosie:  You  know  my  old 
man.  He’s  all  right  except  sometimes  when 
he  comes  home  not  quite  himself.  You 
know  what  I  mean.” 

Yes,  Rosie  knew. 

Never  before  had  Janet  confessed  in 
words,  even  to  Rosie,  that  her  father  wasn’t 
always  sober.  Slowly  and  painfully  now 
she  forced  herself  to  lay  bare  the  little 
tragedy  that  shadowed  her  days.  .  .  . 

“When  he  comes  home  that  way  he  says 
awful  things  to  me.  He  says  I  got  a  face 
like  a  horse  and  arms  as  long  as  a  monkey’s. 
He’d  never  think  of  things  like  that  if  it 
wasn’t  for  Aunt  Kitty.  Ypu  know  he  thinks 
everything  Aunt  Kitty  says  is  wonderful 
because  she’s  supposed  to  be  the  bright  one 
of  the  family  and  used  to  be  pretty.  I 
know  I’m  ugly,  but — but  can  I  help  it?  .  . 

Janet’s  face  was  quivering  and  her  eyes 
were  swimming  in  tears.  “I  don’t  see  why 
Aunt  Kitty’s  got  to  talk  about  it  all  the 
time,  do  you?  Even  if  I  am  ugly,  I  guess 
—I  guess  I  got  feelings  like  anybody  else. 
And  I  know  just  as  well  Dad’d  never 
think  of  saying  anything  if  only  Aunt  Kit- 
ty’d  let  up  on  me  a  little.  So  I  thought — 
Oh,  you  understand  now,  don’t  you,  Rosie? 
That’s  the  reason  I  did  it,  honest  it  is. 
You  believe  me,  Rosie,  don’t  you?" 

Believe  her?  Who  wouldn’t  believe  her? 
Long  before  she  had  finished  speaking,  the 
citadel  of  Rosie’s  affections  had  been  storm¬ 
ed  and  retaken,  and  Rosie,  abject  and  con¬ 
quered,  was  ready  to  cry  for  mercy. 

“And  when  I  told  Jarge  Riley  about  it, 
Rosie,”  continued  Janet,  “he  was  just  as 
nice.  He  pretended  he  wanted  to  kiss  me 
anyhow,  but  he  didn’t,  Rosie,  honest  he 
didn’t.  It  was  only  because  I  was  your 
friend  that  he  wanted  to  be  nice  to 
me.  ...” 

Of  course,  of  course.  At  last  Rosie  was 
seemg  things  as  they  really  were,  and  see¬ 


ing  them  thus  made  her  heartsick  when  she 
remembered  how  she  had  spoken  to  kind 
old  George  Riley.  How  could  she  ever  put 
herself  right  with  him?  .  .  .  She  would 
be  carrying  his  supper  up  to  the  cars  at  six 
o’clock.  There  would  be  only  an  instant  of 
time,  but  an  instant  would  be  enough  for 
her  to  say:  “Oh,  Jarge,  I’ve  just  been 
happy  all  day  long  thinking  about  the  good 
time  you  gave  me  yesterday!  Me  and 
Janet  have  been  talking  about  it.  Thanks, 
thanks  so  much!” 

And  George  Riley,  if  she  knew  him  at  all, 
instead  of  recalling  her  foolish  words  of  last 
night,  would  grin  all  over  and  gasp  out: 
“Aw,  Rosie,  that  wasn’t  nothin’  at  all!” 
That  was  the  sort  of  fellow  George  was!  .  .  . 

“But  listen  here,  Rosie,”  Janet’s  voice 
was  continuing  in  tones  of  humble  en¬ 
treaty — “if  I’d  ha’  known  it  would  ha’ 
made  you  mad,  I  wouldn’t  have  asked 
Jarge  Riley — honest  I  wouldn’t.  You  be¬ 
lieve  me,  don’t  you,  Rosie?” 

Tears  were  in  Rosie’s  throat  and  self- 
abasement  in  her  heart.  Words,  however, 
came  hard.  Fortunately  she  could  slip  her 
arm  about  Janet’s  neck  in  the  old  sweet, 
intimate  fashion  and  Janet  would  under¬ 
stand  that  all  was  well  between  them. 

“And,  Janet  dear,  are  you  sure  that 
Tom’ll  tell  his  mother?” 

“Yes,  I’m  sure,  ’cause  I  made  him  prom¬ 
ise  not  to.” 

“Why,  Janet!” 

“Sure,  Rosie.  You  see  .Aunt  Kitty’ll  ask 
him  all  about  things  and  he’ll  tell  about 
you  and  how  pretty  you  looked  and  about 
Jarge  Riley,  and  then  .Aunt  Kitty’ll  begin 
making  fun  of  me  and  that’ll  make  Tom 
mad  and  he’ll  tell  Aunt  Kitty  not  to  be  so 
sure,  and  then  she’ll  see  he’s  holding  back 
something  and  she’ll  tease  until  she  gets  it 
out  of  him.  .  ,  .  Oh,  Rosie,  I  tell  you  I  know 
her  just  as  well!  I  can  just  hear  her!  And 
when  Tom  tells  her  how  mad  you  aie, 
that’ll  make  her  believe  the  rest.  .  .  . 
But  honestly,  Rosie,  I  didn’t  know  you  was 
mad  till^Tom  told  me.” 

“Tom!”  Rosie  was  indignant  at  once. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  Tom  Sullivan  told 
you  I  was  mad?  Well,  the  next  time  you 
see  Tom  Sullivan  you  tell  him  for  me  to 
mind  his  own  business!”  Rosie  paused  a 
moment,  then  drew  Janet  closer  to  her. 
“Mad?  What’s  eating  Tom  Sullivan? 
Friends  like  you  and  me,  Janet,  don’t  get 
mad!  I  should  say  not!” 
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I  HAT  must  England  be  like?”  I  shouldn’t  have  had  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
asked,  and  so  did  many  other  un-  Thus  do  I  approach  “What  England  Must 
traveled  readers  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Be  Like”  with  an  eager  confidence  that  is 
-==^  George’s  “What  America  Must  remote  from  mere  assurance  and  cockiness. 
Be  Like”  in  the  May  Everybody’s.  Perhaps  the  newspaper  habit  of  antidpa- 
“What,”  I  repeated,  “must  England  be  tion  has  something  to  do  with  that  atti- 
like?”  tude.  Years  of  reading  Monday-written 

“Well,”  I  answered,  pausing  for  a  reply,  descriptions  of  Tuesday  afternoon  occur- 
“I’ll  be  the  goat.  What  must  England  ^  rences  have  contribute  to  it.  Writing 
like?”  those  descriptions  surely  makes  one  an 

Until  a  month  or  two  ago  I  never  had  Ante -Impressionist.  Take  the  evening- 
seen  Atlantic  City.  Last  week  I  pene-  paper  stories  of  the  championship  baseball 
trated  the  fastnesses  and  slownesses  of  games,  written  the  night  ^fore  and  on  the 
Coney  Island  for  the  first  time.  These  street  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
places  were  as  I  had  mentally  blue-printed  “There  were  18,000  fans  in  line  at  ten 

them;  they  had  no  surprises  for  me;  if  I  o’clock  this  morning,”  they  say . 

had  written  about  them  before  going  I  tremendous  cheer  arose  when  the  teanu 
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surged  on  the  field.”  The  reporter  antici¬ 
pates,  confidently. 

New  York  reporters  are  expanding  the 
formula  just  now.  When  they  are  to  cover 
a  banquet  they  write  this  paragraph  before 
going,  so  as  to  save  time  in  the  rush  of 
making  the  edition:  “Mayor  Gay  nor,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  said  in 
part  that  the  New  York  police  force  was  the 
best  in  the  world.  He  attacked  bitterly 
the  so-called  yellow  press  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  alleged  principles  of  the 
Decalogue.” 

Still  in  my  exordium,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  “What  England  Must  Be  Like”  is  far 
easier  to  write  than  would  be  “What  Eng¬ 
land  Is  Like.”  In  that  case  I  should  have 
to  be  definite;  as  it  is  I  may  err  widely,  ex¬ 
travagantly,  riotously,  and  still  be  untroub¬ 
led.  In  “What  England  Is  Like”  I  should 
have  to  report  on  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
tomb  of  Shakespeare,  Runnymede,  The 
Tower,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  statue 
of  Lord  Strathnairn.  I  am  sure  they  would 
bore  me.  If,  however,  without  seeing  them 
I  say  that  I  am  certain  of  boredom,  I  am 
forgiven;  the  inference  being  that  if  I  could 
but  glimpse  those  thrilling  things  my  no¬ 
tions  would  change.  Whereas  if  I  had  seen 
them  and  should  class  them  among  the 
world’s  Overpraised  Institutions — as  I  know 
I  should — some  subscriber  might  write  to 
Stop  the  Pap>er.  This  way  is  better  for 
everybody. 

Also  cheaper  for  Everybody’s,  whom  it 
would  cost  more  to  send  me  to  a  ringside 
seat  where  I  might  see  Old  England  on  the 
lee  than  it  does  to  have  me  playing  a  guess¬ 
ing  game  here,  furnishing  my  own  stamps, 
ink,  and  copy-paper. 

When  I  forecast  that  Westminster  Abbey 
and  such  would  bore  me,  I  trust  that  Walter 
Hines  Page  will  not  have  to  apologize  for 
me.  It  isn’t  the  Abbey’s  fault;  it’s  my  lim¬ 
itation.  I  remember  going  through  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel  Works  one  afternoon.  It  was 
wearying.  And  the  dullest  morning  I  ever 
suffered  was  when  I  was  taken  on  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Cramp’s  shipyard.  It  was  worse 
than  watching  a  wrestling-match,  the  than- 
whichest  of  sjjectacles. 

Patience.  I  am  coming  to  my  Ante-Im¬ 
pressions  presently.  I  am  unused  to  writing 
long  pieces  and  the  luxury  of  having  more 
than  a  ten-word  paragraph  to  write  is  some¬ 
thing  to  wallow  in.  I  might — I  know  I 
could — distil  this  whole  story  into  such  a 


paragraph.  But,  as  Gyp  the  Blood  used  to 
say,  a  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  family. 

These  imaginings,  these  undeveloped  neg¬ 
atives,  are  taken  from  sources  somewhat 
like  those  whence  Mr.  George  derived  his 
ideas  of  our  broad — physically  it  is — land. 

I  have  looked  at  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  I  have  met  a  few  Englishmen, 

I  have  seen  many  English  plays  and  musical 
comedies,  and  I  have  read  English  novels. 

Mr.  George,  in  his  conjectural  essa}^ 
closed  his  eyes  and  said  “America.”  Politer 
than  he  and  subtler,  I  open  mine  and  say 
“England.”  I  see  50,680  square  miles.  Mr. 
George  saw  79,000,000  equally  square  miles. 
(In  passing  I  desire  to  thank  the  editors  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine  for  the  many  bits 
of  useful  information  I  have  absorbed  while 
editing  their  Almanack.)  Quantitatively 
my  job  is  only  about  1/157  difficult  as 
his  was.  ...  I  see,  I  rejieat,  England, 
and  my  first  thought  is  cleanness.  Not 
cleanliness,  for  that  implies  consciousness, 
the  desire  to  be  clean.  And  persons  and 
things  English  have  always  seemed  to  me 
unusually  clean,  and  naturally  and  inevi¬ 
tably  so.  I  know  all  about  the  difficulty  of 
tubbing  in  England.  I  know  the  p>er-capita 
— or  jjer-corjxira — bath-rate  is  low;  yet 
English  people  are  the  bathedest-looking  lot 
I  ever  saw. 

I  envisage  London.  Enormous  I  think  it 
is,  and  more  like  Chicago  than  New  York. 
By  which  I  fancy  there  is  less  affectation 
about  it,  less  arrogance,  than  there  is  about 
New  York.  A  Londoner  would  show  me 
London  Bridge.  There  might  be  a  trace  of 
.pride  in  his  manner,  but  no  vanity.  A  New 
Yorker  shows  a  stranger  the  Woolworth 
Building.  In  his  tone  is  that  which  says: 
“Make  a  fuss  about  it.  It  is  the  highest  in 
New  York,  therefore  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  built  in  the  town  I  live  in,  which  is 
the  nation’s  largest.  Frank  Cbance  gets 
the  biggest  salary  ever  paid  a  baseball  man¬ 
ager.  Traffic  conditions  in  this  town  are 
tbe  worst  in  the  world  and  restaurant  prices 
the  highest.”  He  bleats  about  the  terrible 
rents  he  pays,  and  brags,  unconsciously,  of 
the  corruptness  of  his  civic  politics.  The 
Londoner,  I  think,  would  not  speak  to  the 
visitor  of  his  city’s  blemishes;  or  if  he  did, 
die  would  blush  for  them.  If  the  blush  were 
conspicuous,  I  think  he  would  be  arrested 
for  libel. 

I  imagine  London  not  wholly  given  over 
to  suffragetsam  and  flotsam.  I  know  how 


the  London  papers  play  up  the  stories  of 
violence  from  America,  and  I  realize  that 
there  must  be  millions  of  Londoners  entire¬ 
ly  unaffected  by  the  Sylvias  and  the  Christ- 
abels.  Perhaps  not  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent. — the  broker’s  commission — of  our  1776 
population  cared  a  whoop  in  Hepsidam 
about  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Yet  to-day,  as  a  result  of  it, 
eight  double-headers  are  played  in  the  major 
leagues,  every  golf  club  has  a  tournament, 
and  the  very  Stock  Exchange  itself  is  closed. 
I  suppose  the  Londoner,  asked  whether  the 
suffrage  should  be  extended,  would  reply 
that  Woman’s  Place  Is  the  Home.  It  being 
his  home,  the  deduction  is  that  it  is  his 
castle,  which  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
any  woman. 

On  all  such  matters  I  imagine  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  have  fixed  and  formulated  ideas. 


I  fear  he  is  unsympathetic.  I  suppose  I 
might  go  to  a  London  haberdasher  and  ask 
him  for  a  14^^  collar;  that  he  would  ask 
me  the  size  of  my  shirt;  and  that  when  I 
told  him  it  was  14^  he  would  tell  me  that 
it  wasn’t  done,  that  it  couldn’t  be  done, 
that  I  ought  to  have  a  15  collar  (from  the 
looks  of  most  Englishmen  I  have  seen,  I 
think  there  must  be  something  in  the  Mag¬ 
na  Charta  to  the  effect  that  a  Briton  h^ 
to  wear  a  collar  from  one  to  three  sizes  too 
large),  and  that  he  would  refuse  to  sell  me 
anything  else.  One  of  my  reasons  for  im¬ 
agining  so  vain  a  thing  is  that  it  happened 
in  a  Strand  shop  to  an  American  friend  of 
mine. 

London  streets  I  imagine  terribly  crowd¬ 
ed,  always.  Every  other  shop  I  imagine 
wholly  devoted  to  men’s  furnishings  at 
ridiciUously  low  prices.  These  shops  are 
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Y  maintained  at  great  financial  loss  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  American  purchasers, 
»  that  they  may  boast  to  their  friends  on 
returning  that,  believe  it  or  not,  $8.32  for 
this  suit  and  made-to-order.  When  a  re¬ 
turned  voyager,  as  is  the  way  of  r.  v.’s., 
rushes  up  to  me  and  says,  “How  much  do 
you  think  I  paid  for  this  suit  in  London?” 

I  invariably  reply,  “Too  much.”  It  is  true; 
and,  besides,  if  there  is  a  crowd  around  it 

always  gets  a  big  hand . Try  it.  I 

am  using  some  new  stuff  this  summer. 

The  saloons  I  imagine  as  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  our  own  land  of  the  free-lunch. 
In  each  of  them  I  picture  a  buxom  barmaid 
or  two,  with  whom  it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  take  liberties.  The  Londoner’s  chief  in¬ 
door  sport,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is 
chucking  the  standing  broad  barmaid  under 
the  chin.  Chin-chucking,  to  one  of  my  ar¬ 
dent  Dartmouth  Street  ancestry',  is  zero  in 
amatory  adventure;  yet  whenever  I  have 
thought  of  going  to  London,  my  plan  al¬ 
ways  has  been  on  the  instant  of  arrival  to 
dash  into  a  hansom-cab,  telling  the  cabby 
to  drive  post-haste  to  the  nearest  pub, 
alight,  fling  the  driver  my  purse,  order  “up” 
a  B.  and  S. — and  then  chuck  the  buxom 
barmaid  under  the  chin.  In  my  dreams 
she  always  has  said  “Oh,  Lor’,  sir,  ain’t  you 
awful,  sir?”  and  then  I’ve  taken  her  to  the. 
’alls  for  a  bit  of  a  lark. 

I  suppose  what  would  happen  would  be 
my  arrest  for  assault,  and  the  Folks  at 
Home  would  think  terrible  things  about 
me.  Chucking  under  the  chin  indeed!  A 
likely  story! 

Cab-fare  I  know  to  be  cheap,  and  I  im¬ 
agine  all  the  cab-drivers  homely  philoso¬ 
phers,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  strangers.  For  once  I  should  like  to 
ride  about  in  a  cab  without  having  my 
heart  sink  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of 
the  taximeter-charge.  Other  things  I  know 
are  cheap,  too — food,  lodging,  rents.  Also 
salaries.  Everything  in  London  is  low,  I 
sense,  but  barometric  pressure.  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  town  is  foggy,  though  that  is 
■  hardly  a  fair  guess.  I  may  have  read  it 

somewhere . But  on  sunny  days  I 

imagine  it  beautiful,  and  under  any  me¬ 
teorological  conditions  full  of  fascination. 

As  to  the  coffee-houses  I  should  expect 
disappointment.  I  should  fear  their  com¬ 
mercialization,  and,  worse,  the  inferiority  of 
the  coffee.  But  it  would  be  agreeable  not 
to  have  to  see  a  bed  that  Washington  slept 


in.  I  imagine  the  hotels  with  much  unnec¬ 
essary  service,  for  which  I  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  fee  greatly;  and  failing  so  to  do, 
I  should  get  poor  treatment.  I  imagine 
asking  a  barber  to  go  only  once  over,  and 
getting  a  close  shave;  trouble  with  the  tele¬ 
phone;  the  hotel-clerk  misunderstanding 
about  forwarded  mail;  the  waiter  bringing 
the  meat  well-done  when  I  ordered  it  rare. 
I  imagine  poulterers,  turbot-venders,  sweet¬ 
shops,  drapers,  and  fruiterers . 

I  imagine  that  if  I  understood  London — 
knew  it  sympathetically — and  were  asked 
whether  I  liked  it,  I  should  answer  Yes-and- 
No.  It  is  a  city  so  enormous  that  all  things 
must  be  true  of  it.  It  must  be  cruel  to 
the  stranger  and  kind;  beautiful  and  hide¬ 
ous;  provincial  and  cosmopolitan;  dull  and 
interesting;  wonderful  and  commonplace; 
starving  and  replete;  reckless  and  calculat¬ 
ing;  dour  and  joyous.  Only  one  antonym¬ 
less  attribute  does  it  seem  to  have,  and 
that  is  heaviness.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
light  about  London.  All  England  seems 
vaguely  heavy  to  me,  but  the  gravity  of 
London  is  definite — specific  gravity,  one 
might  almost  term  it. 

The  English  manner  of  talking,  the  dic¬ 
tion,  that  is,  makes  commonplaces  seem,  to 
me  at  least,  unduly  imp)ortant;  also  it  makes 
me  feel  inconsequential.  I  feel  almost  illit¬ 
erate — burring  my  r’s  and  lengthening  my 
short  vowels  in  my  blatant,  Illinoisy  way — 
in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman.  And  yet 
the  latest  one  I  met  was  a  ship-captain 
who  told  me  that  Captain  Marryat  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  wrote  authoritatively 
about  the  sea.  I  mentioned  W.  Clark  Rus¬ 
sell,  Morgan  Robertson,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  and 
Joseph  Conrad,  and  he  said  he  never  had 
heard  of  them.  And  with  an  air  that 
made  me  almost  want  to  repudiate  their 
existence. 

For  the  English,  who  write  better  than 
we,  object,  I  think,  that  we  write  at  all. 
Their  leviews  of  American  books  often 
aren’t  —  well,  they  aren’t  cricket.  “I 
fancy,”  says  Punch  (which  I  like  anyhow) — 
reviewing  John  Fox,  Jr.’s  The  Heart  of  the 
Hills — “that  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.  (by  the  way, 
why  Jr.  and  who  is  the  other  one?),  enjoys 
a  reputation  in  God’s  Own  Country  which 
has  escaped  me  over  here.” 

Below-the-belt  stuff,  I  call  that.  As  well 
begin  a  review  of  “Clayhanger”  by  saying 
that  the  author’s  name  used  to  be  Enoch  A. 
Bennett,  and  why  Arnold  Bennett  now? 
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MY  PLAN  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN  TO  DASH  INTO  A  HANSOM  CAB,  TELLING  THE 
CABBY  TO  DRIVE  POST-HASTE  TO  THE  NEAREST  PDB,  ALIGHT,  FLING  THE 
DRIVER  MV  PURSE,  AND  THEN  CHUCK  THE  BUXOM  BARMAID  UNDER  THE  CHIN. 


Or  boast  of  not  knowing  what  Mr.  Wells’s 
middle  initial  symbolizes. 

About  the  Englishman  I  am  vague.  I 
believe  he  would  not  conform  to  our  ideas 
of  hospitality  to  visitors.  Hospitality  im¬ 
plies  a  sort  of  honoring  the  visitor  or  con¬ 
ceding  his  superiority,  and  the  English¬ 
man  wouldn’t  like  to  do  that.  For  he 

might  have  been  a  Rooshian . I 

dismiss  him  summarily,  avenging  thus  at  a 
stroke  his  centuries  of  stolidity  and  his 
years  of  indifference  to  my  countrymen 
who  buy  souvenir  post-cards  on  his  island. 

What  interests  me  deeply  are  the  wells — 
of  English  undefiled  and  H.  G.  For  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  language  none  has  battled 
more  valiantly  than  I;  none  harder  fought 
to  keep  it  virgin  from  the  maculations  of 
the  gaming-table  and  the  baseball  diamond, 
the  adulterations  of  cabaretymolog>'.  And 
yet  there  have  been  unguarded  moments 
when  I  may  have  eased  some  foreign  gazim- 
bat  a  few  he  muffed;  for,  cop  it  from  me, 
when  the  slipping  is  good,  I  am  consider¬ 
able  little  slipper. 

The  Englishman  is  appalled  at  American 
slang  and  professes  inability  to  evaluate  the 
X  and  y  of  our  intimate,  pictureful  speech. 
“Your  country,”  an  Englishman  told  me. 


“is  a  little  bit  of 
all  right.  I  am 
stopping  on  at  a  ^ 
fairish  inn  where 
they  do  me  most 
terribly  well, 
though  the  pater 
swears  the  dark 
is  a  bounding  rot¬ 
ter,  what?  See 
you  again,  old 
duffer,  righto? 
Ra.-ther” 

However,  it’s  a 
pair  of  sixes. 
“Who  cares?” 
was  Jenny  Pearl’s 
catchword  in 
“Carnival.”  “1 
should  worry,” 
parallels  her 
American  sister. 

As  to  the  mere 
phraseology,  the 
English  slang  I 
have  heard  is  far 
less  poetic  and 
colorful  than  our 
own.  Often  ours  is  vulgar,  but  most  of  it 
tells  something.  Theirs  is  the  arbitrary, 
unimaginative  kind,  like  our  evaporatd 
“Twenty-three”  and  “Skiddoo!”  Slang  of 
that  sort  is  useless;  and  that  is  the  trouble 
with  English  slang. 

To  H.  G.  Wells  I  do  off  my  new,  at  the 
moment  of  rushing  to  press,  straw  hat;  to 
him  I  genuflect  as  the  writingest  man  there 
is.  Every  time  I  read  another  of  his  books 
I  say  “Is  there  anything  about  people  that 
this  man  does  not  know?”  And  I  think  al¬ 
ways  of  him  as  England’s  greatest  man; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  well-known  universe, 
solar  system,  and  points  west,  I  claim  him 
as  belonging  not  to  England,  but  to  the 
celebrated  human  race. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  litera¬ 
ture.  “In  ‘Queed,’  ”  said  Mr.  George,  “I 
find  a  characteristic  which  I  think  to  find 
in  the  American  man:  a  deep,  unreasoning 
soft-heartedness,  which  is  almost  soft-head¬ 
edness.  It  passes  my  comprehension,  this 
inconceivable  coupling  of  the  hard  business 
brain  and  the  tremulous  heart.” 

The  first  English  book  I  came  to  know 
thoroughly,  Mr.  George,  was  Hall  and 
Knight’s  College  Algebra.  From  it  I  got 
an  impression  of  England  I  never  completely 
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5  %  erased.  I  thought  England  a  country 
•  full  of  streams  down  which  men  rowed  81-3 
miles  in  **  V**  hours  and  up  which  they 
!  struggled  at  the  rate  of  ab  (a; — y)  miles  in  3.2 
I  hours;  of  laborers  doing  a  piece  of  work  in 
!  :  (fl+i)  days,  and  others,  less  efficient,  ta¬ 

king?  (a+2)  days  to  it;  of  cisterns  being 
filM  by  pipes  3^*  and  ay®  in  diameter;  of 
two  trains  leaving  points  \/x  miles  apart, 
one  train  traveling  at  a  miles  per  hour  and 
the  other  at  a  pitiful  pace,  and  of  those 
trains  meeting — and  thus  I  got  the  idea 
that  the  English  were  a  material,  exact 
nation  and  that  romance  was  not  their 
province. 

That  was  before  I  comprehended  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  mathematics;  when  I  was  too 
young  to  know  that  the  geometric  triangle 
is  quite  as  full  of  possibilities  as  the 
eternal  Pinero  variety;  before  I  knew  the 
light  that  lies  in  b's  and  y’s.  A  study  of 
!  this  book,  I  say,  led  me  to  consider  the 
English  a  cold,  calculating  lot. 

Mr.  George  confessed  to  a  knowledge  of 
American  literature  through  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  W.  B.  Trites,  and  Henry  Sydnor 
.  Harrison  (he  speaks  of  him  as  Sydnor  Har¬ 
rison),  whom  he  considered  “very  national 
;  and  very  inferior,”  and  through  Frank  Nor- 

\  ris.  Jack  London,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Ger¬ 

trude  Atherton,  Upton  Sinclair,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Edith  Wharton,  whose  work 
he  deemed  good.  I  know  current  English 
fiction  through  Wells,  Bennett,  Galsworthy, 
Masefield,  Phillpotts,  W.  B.  Maxwell, 
Maurice  Hewlett,  Barrie,  Compton  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Snaith,  DeMorgan,  George  Moore, 

I  Belloc,  Chesterton,  Max  Beerbohm . 

j  not  to  mention  Mr.  George’s  own  remark- 
i  able  novel,  “A  Bed  of  Roses,”  which  is 
j  just  as  American,  I  should  like  to  advance, 
I  as  it  is  English.  And  Hardy  and  Meredith, 
j  if  they  may  be  called  current.  I  should  as 
soon  say  that  I  approve  of  these  writers 
I  as  assert  that  I  think  the  ocean  is  all  right 
j  or  that  Mont  Blanc  is  nice. 

1  The  Hall  Caines,  Marie  Corellis,  Mrs. 
I  Barclays,  and  Charles  Garvices  I  do  not 
j  know  except  by  name,  but  I  feel  that 
I  their  work  is  fashioned  merely  to  sell,  that 
i  it  is  false  of  intention  and  without  sincerity; 
’  also  that  there  is  proportionally  more  bad 
I  fiction  written  in  these  United  States  than 
I  anywhere  else. 

I  But  the  magazine  fiction  of  England  is 
worse  than  ours;  for  at  the  risk  of  saying  a 
[  kind  word  for  the  section-hand  that  feeds 


me,  I  admit  that  the  quality  of  magazine 
fiction  over  here  is  fair — in  many  cases,  fair 
and  warmer.  If  English  magazine  fiction 
were  a  little  better  it  would  be  almost 
mediocre.  But  taking  literature  by  and 
large,  hither  and  yon,  here  and  there,  and 
forward  and  back,  the  English  excel  us  in 
every  branch  of  the  sport,  including  speed 
and  control.  They  are  the  guys  who  put 
the  English  and  the  literature  into  English 
literature.  The  other  ingredients  have  been 
inserted  by  Americans. 

As  to  humor,  the  theme  ought  never  be 
discussed.  Humor-analysis  is  usually  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  utterly  unhumorous  persons, 
who  tell  you  what  a  great  help  to  them 
their  sense  of  humor  is.  I  shudder  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  the  old,  familiar  phrases — the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humor,  the 
antiquity  of  jokes  and  so  on.  But  I  am 
about  to  regard  the  humor  of  the  English. 

When  people  tell  you  that  the  sense  of 
humor  in  the  English  is  not  strong  they  are 
right.  The  sense  of  humor  is  not  strong  in 
people.  In  America,  where  nobody  ad¬ 
mits  to  a  lack  of  it,  it  is  equally  rare. 
Please,  cherished  reader,  do  not  argue  with 
me.  -At  the  moment  I  am  a  dogmatic  per¬ 
son,  though  my  theories  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  your  antagonistic  eye  it  may  be 
my  opinion  that  the  land  of  comic  supple¬ 
ments,  Eva  Tanguay,  artificial  flowers  in 
automobiles,  and  opposition  to  woman  suf¬ 
frage  is  humor’s  own  dwelling-place.  But 
this  stern  and  stock-bound  country  loves 
to  joke  at  the  unhumorousness  of  Punch. 
He  jests  at  Punch  that  never  read  a  copy. 
Punch  has  far  better  stuff  in  it  than  Life, 
Puck,  and  Judge.  Its  pictures  are  better 
and  its  jokes  and  short  articles  assume  in¬ 
telligence  on  the  reader’s  part.  Which  the 
reader,  as  all  American  editors  will  learn 
some  day,  possesses. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  in  the  realm  of 
light  verse  in  America  as  Owen  Seaman. 
Do  you  know,  scoffers  at  Punch,  the  prose 
sketches  of  A.  A.  Milne  or  the  verses  of 
“Evoe”  or  “Dum-Dum”?  Do  you  know 
George  Morrow’s  or  Lewis  Baumer’s  or 
Heath  Robinson’s  drawings?  Do  you  know 
the  work  of  J.  C.  Squire,  better  than  Cal- 
verley’s  and  more  varied?  Do  you  know 
Anthony  C.  Deane?  Or  A.  W.,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle?  Well,  take  it  from  one  who 
does,  that  you  are  wrong  when  you  say  that 
the  English  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
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physical  England,  because  I  do  not  care. 
1  am  Peter  Bell,  and  to  me  a  primrose-on- 
Severn  is  primula  vulgaris.  And  a  country 
is  a  place  where  people  live. 

Some  of  these  people  in  England  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  sex  to  whom  the  earth 
owes  its  rotary  motion.  English  women  I 
imagine  as  fair  to  outward  view,  shy,  dis- 
proportionally  deferential  to  men,  sweet- 
and-low  voiced,  unselfish,  and  so  grateful 
for  masculine  attention  that  most  American 
men  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  obvious¬ 
ness  of  their  gratitude.  I  think  of  them  as 
sup>erior  to  English  men,  but  I  am  prob¬ 
ably  wrong  there,  just  as  I  am  in  my  ap¬ 
praisal  of  American  women.  I  picture  the 
English  woman  poorly  dressed,  her  clothes 
not  well  fitting,  and  of  a  general  drab  color 
scheme.  Her  shoes  would  be  much  too 
large.  And  she  would  be  dressed  thus  be¬ 
cause  better  clothes  cost  money,  and  her 
husband,  rightly  or  wrongly,  doesn’t  give 
her  so  much  apparel-allowance  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  husband  lavishes. 

More  impenetrable  than  the  London  fog 


At  a  banquet  I  attended  recently  one  of 
the  speakers  mentioned  the  nationality  of 
humor.  “We  have  so  much  humor,”  he 
said,  and  meant  it,  “that  is  typically  Amer¬ 
ican.  To  illustrate:  what  could  be  more 
American  than  the  New  York  man’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  Boston  did  have  one  great  charm 
— the  one  o’clock  train  to  New  York!” 

“The  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotch¬ 
man  ever  sees,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  the 
highroad  that  leads  him  to  England.”  And 
perhaps  Lycurgus  used  to  tell  Pericles — 
and  I  haven^t  time  to  look  up  whether  they 
were  contemporary  —  that  the  road  to 
Sparta  was  Athens’s  greatest  possession. 

Thus  much  for  the  nationality  of  humor. 

Away  from  London  I  picture  clusters  of 
pretty  towns,  clean  and  well-ordered;  green 
law’ns,  trimmed  and  manicured  hedges;  af¬ 
fable  shopkeepers;  inns  with  flavorous 
names;  and  all  not  very  commercial.  All 
the  manufacturing  towns  I  model  from  Ar¬ 
nold  Bennett’s  Bursley,  which  seems  to  me 
essentially  like  Mattoon,  Ill.,  or  Manistee, 
Mich.  I  have  not  thought  much  about 


I  IMAGINE  POULTERERS,  TURBOT-VENDERS,  SWEET-SHOPS,  DRAPERS,  AND  FRUITERERS. 


AWAY'fROM  LONDON  I  PICTURE  GREEN  LAWNS,  TRIMMED  AND  MANICURED  HEDGES;  AKFABLE 
SHOPKEEPERS;  INNS  WITH  FLAVOROUS  NAMES;  AND  ALL  NOT  VERY  COMMERCIAL. 


is  English  piolitics.  '  I  am  not  a  fair  judge 
of  such  matters,  I  suppose,  for  neither  do 
I  understand  American  politics.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  have  to  skip  the  political  part  in  an 
English  novel.  Even  in  “The  New  Machi- 
avelli”  I  found  English  politics  dull.  I  shy 
from  a  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  novel  in  fear 
of  encountering  the  subject,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Snaith’s  “An  Affair  of  State,”  which  was 
all  politics,  was  deadly,  I  thought.  So  I 
have  no  definite  picture  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or  Mr.  Asquith. 

In  England  they  call  the  newspaper  men 
journalists  and  the  editorials  leaders  and 
the  copy-readers  sub-editors.  Aside  from 
these  differences  and  others  as  trivial,  I 
think  their  newspapers  are  similar  to  ours 
— a  mixture  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy. 

I  should  be  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
Englishman  is  not  a  better  spiort  than  the 
American.  For  one  thing,  he  is  trained 
to  it.  Every  Englishman,  I  imagine,  de¬ 
votes  a  good  part  of  his  time  to  activity  in 
some  sport;  the  American  is  vicarious — he 
watches  hired  athletes  play  baseball,  a  good 
game,  but  a  game  where  it  is  considered 


right  to  squeeze  all  you  can  out  of  the  rules 
and  to  disconcert  your  oppiohent  whenever 
possible — and  thousands  of  him  don’t  even 
watch  the  game,  but  crowd  around  tickers 
and  gaze  at  down-town  scoreboards.  It  is 
the  game  and  not  the  prize  with  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  At  least  that  is  my  idea  of  him, 
which  idea  Americans  tell  me  is  all  wrong. 
I  don’t  believe  it. 

There,  in  ever  so  many  words,  are  some 
of  my  Preconceptions  of  England.  If  they 
approach  accuracy,  I  am  overjoyed;  if  not, 
any  magazine  whose  purpiose  is  Truth  can 
get  me  to  write  “What  England  Is  Like” 
for  an  absurdly  low  price  by  merely  send¬ 
ing  me  a  courteous  request  beginning :  “En¬ 
closed  please  find  passage  to  London  and 
return,  also  letter  of  credit  for  your  ex¬ 
penses . ” 

You  may  recall,  if  you  are  the  same  read¬ 
er  I  began  with,  that  I  vaunted  my  ability 
to  distil  this  long  story  into  a  ten-word 
paragraph.  Seven  words  will  do. 

England  must  be  like  America . 

Very  like. 


SORCERER'S  STONE 


BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 


SxAtors  Note 


Here  begins  a  series  of  stories  that  'tvill  take  you  into  the  tropic  wildness 
of  New  Guinea — almost  as  far  away  from  baseball,  and  tariff  reform,  and  woman's  sujffrage 
as  you  can  get  and  still  remain  on  this  earth.  Savages,  and  strange  magic,  palms  and  pearl¬ 
fishing,  dense  woods  and  tropic  seas — here  you  enter  a  kingdom  with  more  of  the  primitive 
South  Sea  life  than  ever  Stevenson  gave  you.  The  author  has  traveled  alone  throughout  the 
remotest  southern  tropics — Malaysia,  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  she  knows 
them  all.  The  cannibal  country  of  Papua,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  Borneo — all  have  told 
her  their  strange  tales.  She  is  the  master  story-teller  of  the  South  Seas.  Each  story  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself — you  can  read  any  one  alone,  with  satisfaction;  yet  the  quest  of  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone  holds  them  together  with  unrelieved  suspense  until  the  end. 


IT  WAS  dark  in  the  marea,  yet  not  so  — for  over  half  an  hour,  and  our  eyes  were 
dark  but  that  the  Marquis  and  I  could  getting  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
see  about  us.  We  had  been  inside  this  There  were  thirty  or  forty  men  in  it, 
New  Guinea  temple,  or  club-house,  or  Par-  squatting  about  the  floor,  or  lying  on  the 
liament  building — you  might  call  it  a  lit-  bamboo  shelves  they  used  as  beds.  In  the 
tie  of  all  three,  and  not  go  very  far  wrong  brown  dusk  of  the  unwindowed  building, 
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f  they  seemed  to  melt  into  their  surround¬ 
ings  like  ghosts,  for  they  were  brown  too, 
and  wore  no  clothes  save  a  bark  loin-cloth. 
You  could  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and 
their  bead  necklaces,  and  the  halos  of  color¬ 
ed  feathers  they  wore  in  their  hair — little 
more.  They  were  smoking,  chewing- betel- 
nut,  and  spitting  its  blood-red  juice  out  on 
the  floor — grunting,  scratching,  staring  at 
us.  They  had  heads  like  a  soldier’s  fur 
busby;  their  bodies  were  small,  according 
to  white  men’s  standards,  but  they  were 
notably  well-made  and  muscled,  and  even¬ 
ly  developed.  Most  of  them  had  wooden 
spears  and  tall  war-bows  lying  on  the 
ground  within  reach;  and  the  walls  of  the 
marea  were  covered  with  clubs,  shields, 
spears,  and  bunches  of  barbed  arrows. 

The  scene  was  old  to  me — old  to  weari¬ 
ness.  I  had  been  in  these  temples,  or 
others  like  them,  more  times  that  I  could 
count,  recruiting  boys  for  some  inland  trip, 
trading,  getting  food.  It  was  true  that  I 
had  never  been  in  this  especial  district  of 
New  Guinea,  but  I  did  not  see  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  savages  I  knew  and 
the  savages  I  didn’t  know.  And  anyhow, 
I  had  long  since  lost  interest  in  them,  save 
as  a  means  of  making  money. 

But  the  Marquis,  I  think,  felt  it  to  be 
the  moment  of  his  life. 

There  he  sat,  on  a  pile  of  our  baggage, 
as  on  a  throne,  holding  his  head  erect,  and 
swelling  out  from  the  chest  even  more 
than  usual  —  which  is  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  Marquis  is  six  feet  four, 
and  weighs  near  eighteen  stone.  He 
had  come  the  whole  way  from  France 
to  study — what  do  you  think?  Magic 
— of  which  he  had  heard  there  was 
plenty  in  New  Guinea.  So  there  is: 
it  is  the  greatest 
nuisance  in  the 
country,  and  I 
for  my  part  would 
as  soon  think  of 

going  out  to  look  for  red  ants  or  for 
stinging-tree.  But  the  Marquis  took 
what  he  called  a  scientific  interest 
in  the  occult — which  meant  that  he 
was  bored  for  want  of  a  little  honest  hard 
work  to  do,  and  didn’t  know  it — and  I  had 
had  bad  luck  with  my  last  prospecting  trip 
into  the  interior:  lost  four  carriers  (clubbed 
and  eaten)  and  two  mates  (blackwater  fever) 
and  found  nothing. 

So  I  was  rather  glad  to  take  on  the  Mar¬ 


quis,  when  he  turned  up  in  Port  Moresby 
wanting  a  resident  of  the  country  to  find 
carriers  for  him  and  lead  a  trip  through  the 
country  lying  about  the  coast.  I  thought 
I  might  light  on  payable  gold  after  all — 
I’ve  always  had  an  idea  that  there  might 
be  something  in  the  Kata-Kata  country, 
and  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  do  with  a 
quiet,  peaceful,  easy  sort  of  trip  for  once, 
after  the  kind  of  thing  I  had  been  having. 

Quiet!  Peaceful!  Just  wait  till  I  have 
done. 

It  looked  peaceful  enough  that  evening, 
at  all  events.  We  had  had  a  fairly  long 
tramp  to  get  to  the  village — which  is  cele¬ 
brate  all  over  Kata-Kata  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  local  sorcery — and  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  till  sundown.  The  Marquis,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Kata-Kata  people  were  not 
cannibals,  had  insisted  on  sleeping  in  the 
marea  instead  of  in  our  tents.  It  would  be 
better  for  his  purpose  of  studying  the  nat¬ 
ural  man  and  his  connection  with  the  oc¬ 
cult — so  he  said.  I  thought  it  might  turn 
out  in  his  seeing  a  little  more  natural  man 
than  he  wanted,  since  the  Kata-Kata  folk 
were  by  reputation  a  nasty  lot,  and  had 
been  man-eaters  ten  years  ago,  though  the 
Government  had  sent  punitive  expeditions 
in  often  enough  to  reform  them  since  then. 

Unless  the  Marquis  was  asleep,  or  eating, 
he  never  stopped  talking.  His  English  was 
not  quite  English,  but  you  could  under¬ 
stand  it  all  right;  at  any  rate,  he  did 
not  talk  like  a  Frenchman  on  the 
stage.  He  was  talking  now,  and  I  was 
not  listening  closely;  it  went  in  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  The 
village  men,  crouched  on  the  ground, 
chewed,  and  spat  red,  and  looked  out 
at  him  from  under  their  sullen  brows. 

They  did  not  like 
'  us  very  much,  it 
struck  me.  They 
were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  white 
people  up  there,  except  with  punitive 
expeditions,  which  do  not  exactly 
smooth  the  way  for  those  who  come 
after. 

Our  interpreter — who  could  not  interpret 
very  much  of  the  Kata-Kata  talk  after  all 
— had  told  us  that  Mo,  the  big  sorcerer, 
was  out  in  the  forest  making  spells,  but  that 
he  would  be  in  at  sundown,  and  then  per¬ 
haps  he  might  consent,  if  we  gave  him 
plenty  of  tobacco  and  a  lot  of  salt,  to  show 
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us  something.  We  had  been  waiting  for 
him  a  good  while,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Mo. 

I  was  getting  quite  sleepy,  as  I  sat  on 
the  ground,  smoking  and  thinking.  It  had 
grown  darker;  the  men  had  thrown  some 
cocoanut  shells  on  the  pile  of  hot  ashes  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  a  small,  fierce 
blaze  had  sprung  up,  showing  the  white 
boar-tusk  bracelets  on  the  brown  arms,  and 
the  quiver  of  the  long  head-feathers.  The 
Marquis,  I  knew  without  listening,  was 
telling  me  about  a  “dear  woman  who  loved 
him — a  beautiful,  a  kind” — because  he  was 
twisting  the  ends  of  his  mustache  while  he 
talked — he  always  did  that  when  he  began 
sentimental  confidences,  and  the  ends  of  his 
mustache,  in  consequence,  were  like  noth¬ 
ing  but  long,  sharp  pins.  * 

Of  a  sudden,  he  dropped  his  hands, 
sprang  off  the  throne  of  sacks  like  a  walla¬ 
by — he  was  wonderfully  light  on  his  feet, 
for  his  size — and  went  down  the  ladder 
leading  from  the  door  to  the  ground,  in 
two  jumps.  I  had  been  sitting  with  my 
back  to  the  doorway,  and  could  not  see 
what  it  was  that  had  agitated  him;  however, 
I  got  up,  without  undue  haste,  undid  the 
fastening  of  the  revolver  holster  that  was 
strapped  to  my  belt,  and  went  down  the 
ladder  after  the  Marquis. 

The  village  street  was  wide  and  sandy, 
reflecting  back  the  light;  there  was  a  young 
moon  coming  up  now  above  the  cocoanut 
palms,  and  the  sharp  brown  gables  of  the 
houses  stood  out  clear  among  the  stars.  I 
could  see  the  natives  slipping  like  shadows 
in  and  out  among  the  platforms  and  sup¬ 
porting  piles  all  down  the  street;  I  saw  a 
wolf-like  kangaroo  dog  sitting  in  the  moon, 
and  a  small  tame  cassowary  taking  a  run¬ 
ning  kick  at  it,  as  it  w’ent  past.  But  I 
could  not  see  the  Marquis. 

This  did  not  altogether  please  me,  for 
Kata-Kata  is  a  good  way  outside  Govern¬ 
ment  influence,  and  things  might  happ>en, 
though  they  are  not  likely  to.  I  walked 
about  in  the  soft  sand  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  Marquis,  but  I  heard 
what  located  him  for  me  just  as  well  as  a 
flood  of  French  or  English  conversation — 
the  coy,  pleased,  flattered  giggle  of  a  girl. 

I  made  straight  for  the  sound,  and  there 
in  the  growing  moonlight,  behind  the  white 
stems  of  a  clump  of  betel-pwilm,  was  the 
Marquis — dancing. 


I  have  not  mentioned  it — being  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  writing,  and  apt  to  lose  my  way 
— but  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  had  two  special  fads,  and  they  were 
sorcery  and  dancing.  He  knew  all  about 
every  dance  that  had  ever  been  danced  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  David’s  fandan¬ 
go  before  the  ark,  down  to  Genee’s  latest 
pirouette  at  the  Empire.  And,  in  spite  of 
his  height  and  weight,  he  could  dance  them 
all  himself,  more  or  less,  but  mostly  more. 

You  might  have  thought  he  would  look 
ridiculous  when  he  danced,  but  he  did  not: 
no  man  looks  ridiculous  doing  that  which 
he  does  supremely  well.  He  did  not  look 
ridiculous  even  now  —  pink,  fat,  a  bit  di¬ 
sheveled,  stepping  and  springing,  advancing 
and  retreating,  and  wreathing  his  fat  arms 
above  his  bullet  head,  here  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  behind  a  clump  of  betel,  with  a  grass- 
kilted,  giggling  New  Guinea  girl  looking  on 
at  the  mad  procedure. 

“Hallo,  Mark!”  I  said  (I  used  to  call  him 
that,  because,  being  only  a  plain  Australian 
without  much  schooling,  I  never  could  re¬ 
member  or  pronounce  his  own  extraordi¬ 
nary  name).  “What  are  you  dancing?” 

“It  is  the  Love  Dance  of  the  Red  Men  of 
Roraima,”  said  the  Marquis,  doing  some¬ 
thing  quite  extraordinary — I  think  with 
the  calves  of  his  legs,  but  he  was  too  quick 
for  one  to  see. 

“Why  the  Love  Dance,  and  why  Red 
Men?”  I  asked. 

“Because,”  said  the  Marquis,  beginning 
to  walk  with  a  cross-swaying  motion  that 
really  was  fine — like  Indian  corn  blowing  in 
the  wind — “I  desire  to  find  the  key  to  the 
heart  of  this  little  beautiful,  since  I  saw 
her  on  the  steps  of  the  marea;  and  the 
dance  talks,  even  when  one  does  not  know 
a  word  of  their  own  blessed  language.  And 
the  Red  Men — I  chose  their  dance  because 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  spiritually  akin 
to  the  soul  of  this  boshter  little  kid.” 

The  girl  drew  up  one  leg  under  her  grass 
crinoline  like  a  hen,  and  giggled  as  if  she 
understood.  She  was  really  pretty — if  a 
New  Guinea  girl  is  ever  pretty;  I  do  not 
admire  them  myself,  but  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  taste.  She  was  lighter  in  color  than 
most,  a  sort  of  golden  brown,  and  of 
course,  being  a  young  savage,  and  not  a 
civilized  person,  she  had  a  perfect  figure. 
She  had  the  little,  aristocratic-looking 
hands  these  Papuans  often  have  (their 
hands,  I  reckon,  are  like  those  of  the  old 
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families  among  white  people,  because 
neither  Papuans  nor  old  families  ever  do  a 
stroke  of  work  that  they  can  help),  and  she 
had  big  eyes,  and  a  bush  of  hair,  and  was  a 
good  deal  dolled  up  with  red  and  yellow 
flowers  and  pearl-shell  necklaces  and  things. 

All  the  same,  she  was  just  a  little  nigger, 
and  the  Marquis  never  ought  to  have  flat¬ 
tered  her  by  taking  notice  of  her.  It  puts 
them  out  of  their  place. 

Still,  he  went  on  dancing,  and  I  really 
forgot  about  the  girl  for  a  little,  watching 
him.  It  was  so  good,  and  the  scene  was  so 
extraordinary — the  open  space  of  sandy 
soil,  all  lit  up  by  the  moon,  and  that  great 
figure,  dancing  with  incomparable  light¬ 
ness,  against  the  background  of  long  banana 
leaf  and  slender  betel  palm,  Uke  a  very 
new  sort  of  fairy  in  a  very  strange  kind  of 
fairy  glade. 

Then  I  happened  to  glance  at  the  girl, 
and  immediately  all  my  amusement  went 
out  like  a  candle  in  the  wind,  and  I  fell  to 
counting  up  what  this  especial  freak  of  the 
Marquis’s  might  be  likely  to  cost  us.  For 
the  little  Papuan,  who  had  been  standing 
some  way  off  at  first,  chewing  her  neck¬ 
lace  and  giggling,  had  suddenly  turned 
quite  grave — solemn,  even — and  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  step  by  step,  like  some  one  in  a 
dream,  toward  the  space  where  the  Mar¬ 
quis  danced.  Her  hands  were  spread  out 
as  if  she  were  blind,  and  her  eyes  never 
looked  at  the  ground,  or  the  moonlight,  or 
the  village  houses  showing  through  the  trees 
— only  at  the  Marquis,  dancing.  And  she 
stepf)ed  nearer  and  nearer. 

I  don’t  go  about  with  cotton-wool  in  my 
ears  in  the  Papuan  bush  country,  even 
when  things  are — or  seem — as  quiet  as  Sun¬ 
day  evening  church  in  Sydney  with  the 
wrong  girl  alongside  of  you.  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  moving  in  the  scrub  that  wasn’t  a 
pig  or  a  dog;  the  Marquis  didn’t  hear  it,  for 
he  was  whistling  softly  to  himself  all  the 
time  he  danced,  and  the  girl  didn’t,  for  she 
was  hypnotized,  or  something  like  it.  But 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  stop  the  circus  just 
there;  so,  without  looking  round,  I  went 
forward,  grabbed  the  Marquis  by  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  said — “Cut  it  out!’’ 

He  had  been  long  enough  in  my  company 
by  this  time  to  know  that  I  had  generally 
very  good  reasons  for  anything  I  might 
say  or  do. 

He  stopped — not  without  a  turn  or  two 
to  finish  it  off  nicely— and,  responding  to  a 


pinch  on  the  arm,  moved  away  with  me 
quite  amicably.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
tnarea — the  girl  had  vanished,  somehow,  as 
these  natives  can,  without  one’s  even  see¬ 
ing  how — he  asked  me  what  the  matter  was. 

I  did  not  answer  him  at  first,  for  I  was 
annoyed  at  the  whole  proceeding.  Of 
course,  I  knew  that  he  was  only  bent  on  a 
little  trifling  amusement — the  Marquis  let 
off  most  of  his  feelings  in  talk,  and  never 
took  anything  what  you  might  call  serious¬ 
ly — but  all  the  same,  he  ought  to  have  re¬ 
membered,  I  thought,  that  we  were  in  a 
strange,  possibly  a  hostile  country,  and  not 
have  started  flirting  with  any  “little  beau¬ 
tiful’’  before  we  had  been  an  hour  in  the 
town. 

So  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  marea 
again,  and  lit  my  pip)e,  before  I  would  an¬ 
swer. 

“Flint,  my  very  good  friend,  I  fear  that 
you  are  in  a  blooming  wax,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  “Why  should  you  wax  with  me. 
What  have  I  done?” 

I  took  out  my  pipe.  “You  don’t  seem  to 
remember,”  I  said,  “that  we’re  in  a  hostile 
country.  I’d  be  obliged  if  you  would.”  I 
put  back  my  pipe. 

“What  did  you  see?”  asked  the  Marquis, 
quite  grave  and  sensible  now. 

“I  saw  nothing,”  I  said.  “I  don’t  know 
that  there  was  anything.  But  I  think  I 
heard — the  little  creak  that  some  of  these 
big  blackwood  bows  make.” 

“When  you  take  them  to  your  bosom 
and  pull  hard?”  asked  the  Marquis,  who 
had  been  trying  his  strength  on  some  of 
these  weapons,  and  had  been  a  good  deal 
impressed  by  their  power. 

“Just  that,”  I  said.  “I  wouldn’t  dance 
the  Love  Dance  of  the  Red  Men  of  Roraima 
any  more,  if  I  were  you.  Or  I  wouldn’t 
dance  it  at  that  particular  girl.  Or  at  any 
girl.” 

“She  is  a  beautiful,”  said  the  Marquis. 
“She  is  what  you  Australians,  in  your 
touching  symbolism,  call  a  tart.  I  remem¬ 
ber  an  Australian  little  girl,  in - ” 

He  had  got  hold  of  both  sides  of  his  mus¬ 
tache  —  I  saw  that  I  was  in  for  the  deluge, 
so  I  cut  it  short. 

“I  believe  that’s  your  sorcerer  coming  at 
last,”  I  said. 

There  was  a  noise  of  throbbing  drums  in 
the  village,  a  tramping  down  the  street, 
that  evidently  foretold  the  commencement 
of  the  evening  dance.  Now,  it  was  hardly 


lage  would  begin  its  enter 


tainment  before  the  sorcerer 


came  back  from  his  spells  in 
the  forest  to  join  in  the 


revels.  I  told  the  Marquis 
this,  and  suggested  we 


should  have  some  trade 


stuff  taken  out  of  the  packs 
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necklaces  affected  by  most  of  the  other 
people.  There  was  something  slung  round 
his  throat  like  a  locket;  it  sw’ayed  about  so 
that  I  could  not  see  what  it  was. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  sorcerer  without  a 
doubt,”  I  said.  “He’s  making  right  here.” 


the  back  of  the  ntarea,  and  had  to  be  drag¬ 
ged  out  by  force.  By  the  time  we  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quieting  him  down  and  assuring 
him  that  our  weapons  would  protect  us  all 
from  any  sorcerer,  the  man  was  at  the 
steps  and  mounting  them. 


He  was;  and  our  interpreter,  a  timid  lit¬ 
tle  lad  from  the  coast,  was  so  terrified  at 
the  sight  that  he  ran  and  hid  himself  at 


In  the  light  of  the  fire,  we  saw  at  last 
what  his  locket  was.  I  took  it,  at  first,  for 
a  monkey’s  paw,  but,  remembering  that 
there  are  no  monkeys  in  New'  Guinea,  I 
had  another  look,  and  then  realized  that  it 
was  a  human  hand,  dead  and  dried. 

The  Marquis  looked  at  the  ugly  orna¬ 
ment  much  as  a  collector  of  insects  looks  at 
a  hideous  and  valuable  beetle. 

“Flint,  this  is  what  you  call  the  real 
Mackay,”  he  said.  “This  is  the  worth  of 
my  money.”  He  rose,  and  was  about  to 
greet  the  sorcerer  with  all  the  grace  of 
Versailles — in  fact,  he  had  already  begun  a 
courtly  bow — when  a  small  and  very  ugly 
man,  with  ears  like  a  bat,  came  running 
out  of  the  dark  from  nowhere,  and  grabbed 
the  great  man  by  the  foot,  as  he  went  up. 

“Mo!  Mo!”  he  cried;  and  then  came  a 
flood  of  native,  intermingled  with  the  wild¬ 
est  gestures.  The  ugly  little  man  beat  the 
air  with  his  hands,  thumped  himself  in  the 
ribs,  jumped  up  and  down  till  the  feathers 
on  his  head  waved  like  cocoanut  leaves  in 
a  hurricane,  and  all  the  time  yelled,  chat¬ 
tered,  gasped,  and  choked.  Mo,  who  had 
come  down  the  ladder  again  at  the  first 
word,  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  furious 
little  creature 
with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  inexpress¬ 
ive  face. 


JDST  AS  MY  HAND  HADE  A  SUDDEN  CLUTCH  AT  THE  CRYSTAL,  HIS  HAND  MET  IT,  AND  THE 
TWO  HANDS  CLOSED  ON  EACH  OTHER. 
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“What’s  he  saying?”  I  asked  our  inter-  give  much  tobacco  and  salt  and  beads,  and 
preter,  Koppi  Koko.  other  treasures.  And  (since  sorcery  is  ille- 

The  native’s  face  grew  purposely  blank  gal)  he  would  promise  not  to  tell  the  Gov- 
and  dull.  “I  no  savvy,”  he  said.  emment  anything  about  it. 

“You  do  savvy,”  I  told  him,  beginning  While  I  talked,  I  could  hear  the  dance 
to  unbuckle  my  belt.  getting  ready  in  the  village:  feet  were 

“I  savvy,  I  savvy,”  he  cried  nerv'ously.  stamping;  drums  were  throbbing  with  the 
“Savvy  little  bit.  That  fellow  man,  intoxicating  triple  beat  that  all 

him  telling  Mo  some  one  make 
gammon  along  him,  he  no  like. 

That  fellow,  he  brother  along  Mo. 

’Fere  God,  Taubada  [master],  I  no 
more  I  savvy.” 

He  seemed  a  good  deal  scared 
about  something,  and  when  a 
Papuan  is  thoroughly  scared,  you 
may  leave  him  alone  for  all  you  have  given  me  an  instinct  for  danger 

will  get  out  of  him.  I  said  no  more,  that  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  sight  or 
and  the  furious  little  man,  after  a  final  hearing;  and  it  was  stirring,  ever  so  slightly, 
jump  and  yell,  shoved  something  into  Mo’s  now.  I  watched  the  sorcerer’s  face  as  I 
hand,  and  bolted  away  under  the  house  like  talked. 

a  rat.  The  sorcerer  put  his  hand  into  his  It  was  still  a  blank;  you  could  no  more 
string  bag  for  a  moment,  drew  it  out  empty,  have  read  it  than  you  could  read  a  stone 
and  mounted  the  ladder  once  more.  wall.  Mo  replied  to  my  address  that  he 

You  could  not  tell  what  he  thought,  or  had  been  making  magic  all  day,  and  was 

if  he  thought  anything,  so  complete  was  the  tired.  Another  day,  he  said,  he  would  show 

veil  of  indifference  he  had  drawn  over  his  us  some.  To-night  we  could  give  him  that 
face.  He  had  of  course  heard  of  our  arrival  tobacco  and  salt  he  saw,  and  he  would 
in  the  village,  so  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  think  and  prepare  himself.  Magic,  he  ex¬ 
taking  our  visit  as  calmly  as  he  did.  But  plained,  took  much  preparation. 

I  did  not — quite — like  the  way  he  had  ac-  I  did  not  care  for  the  whole  thing  —  a 
cepted  the  plaint  of  the  battered  little  man.  nigger  is  a  nigger  to  me,  and  I  can’t  stand 
The  rickety  floor  of  sago-sheath  creaked  seeing  them  put  on  airs.  Besides,  I  do  not 
and  dipped  as  Mo  strode  up  the  building,  believe  in  their  nonsense.  But  the  Marquis 
He  went  straight  to  where  the  Marquis  and  did,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  some- 
I  were  standing,  folded  his  arms  over  his  thing;  so  I  swallowed  my  own  feelings,  and 
breast,  and  uttered  something  in  native  told  Mo  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  per- 
that  was  evidently  a  greeting.  The  Mar-  formance  to-morrow,  if  that  would  suit  him, 
quis  bowed,  took  his  hand,  and  shook  it.  I’  and  in  the  meantime,  he  might  have  the  to- 
nodded  at  him.  Mo  turned  aside  a  minute  bacco — not  the  salt:  that  would  come  when 
to  hang  up  the  hollow  bamboo  he  carried  he  had  done  something  to  earn  it.  Salt  is 
so  carefully  (we  could  see  it  was  plugged  at  precious  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  and 
one  end  with  wood),  and  then  swept  Koppi  I  was  not  minded  to  throw  any  of  it  away. 

Koko  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  one  hand.  The  Marquis  was  almost  ready  to  cry — 

We  were  great  chiefs,  no  doubt,  he  said;  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  an  imme- 
he  was  glad  we  had  come  to  see  his  village,  diate  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity,  and  he 
Did  we  belong  to  the  Government?  was  like  a  child  when  disappointed. 

We  assured  him  we  did  not — knowing  “Ask  him  something,”  he  demanded, 

that  Kata-Kata  had  probably  been  saving  “Ask  him  at  least  what  it  is  that  he  has  in 
up  a  good  long  score  to  settle  with  His  his  bamboo,  and  why  he  carries  a  human 
Majesty’s  representatives,  since  the  last  hand  round  his  neck,  and  what  is  in  that 
punitive  expedition.  This  great  chief,  I  string  bag  of  his.  Not  to  hear  anything 
said  (through  Koppi-Koko),  had  come  a  to-night,  my  Flint,  that  would  indeed  be 
very  long  way  from  his  village,  which  was  the  long  lane  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back, 
many,  many  moons  away,  to  see  Mo  and  I’m  not  made  of  patience!” 
hear  about  his  wonderful  doings.  If  Mo  “That’s  right;  you’re  not,”  said  I.  “Well, 
would  show  him  any  sorcery,  he  would  Koppi  Koko.  ask  him.” 


Papuan  travelers  know;  loud, 
brassy  voices  were  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  in  a  monotonous  chorus.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  them,  for  I  know  the 
difference  between  songs  of  peace 
and  songs  of  war,  and  this  was  not 
one  of  the  latter. 

Still — many  years  in  New  Guinea 
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But  here  our  interpreter  went  on  strike. 
He  was  “too  much  fright,”  he  declared. 
He  would  not  ask  Mo  what  was  in  the 
bamboo,  or  about  the  hand,  or  anything 
else.  It  struck  me  that  he  already  knew, 
since  he  came  from  the  coast,  only  a  few 
days  away.  But  if  he  did,  he  would  not 
tell. 

“You  need  not  worr\',”  I  said  to  the 
Marquis.  “I  know  all  that’s  in  his  old 
bag  without  looking.  I’ve  seen  other  sor¬ 
cerers’  bags.  There’ll  be  a  lot  of  trash  like 
lizards’  tails  and  bats’  wings,  and  frogs’ 
feet,  and  there’ll  be  queer-shaped  stones 
he  has  picked  up,  and  bits  of  carv’ed  wood, 
and  dried  leaves  and  plants,  and  there’s 
sure  to  be  some  quartz  crystals — that’s 
great  magic,  with  them — and  there’ll  very 
likely  be  a  dagger  made  of  human  bone, 
and  a  native  fork  or  two,  and  a  betel-chew¬ 
ing  outfit — poker-worked  gourd,  with  a  boar- 
tooth  stopper,  nuts,  nice  little  spatula  with 
carved  head.  That’s  about  all.” 

“There  could  be  nothing  of  more  inter¬ 
est  in  the  world,”  declar^  the  Marquis. 
“Ethnologically,you  can  see, without  doubt, 
the  connection  between  the  Witches  of  Mac¬ 
beth - ” 

“Cut  it  out,  Mark,”  I  said.  “You  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  this  horse  isn’t 
yarded  with  that  kind  of  corn.  But  if  you 
don’t  feel  you  can  lay  your  golden  head  on 
your  little  pillow  to-night  without  seeing 
the  curio  shop.  I’ll  work  it  all  right.  It 
only  means  a  handful  or  two  of  salt.” 

As  I  said  before,  I  hate  spending  my  salt 
when  I  haven’t  got  to;  but  I  opened  a  tin, 
took  a  good  handful,  and  offer^  it  to  Mo, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his  bag,  and 
to  our  eyes.  Koppi  Koko  had  disappeared. 
I  noted  the  fact,  and  decided  to  argue  with 
him — helped  by  a  bit  of  lawyer  cane — 
later  on. 

The  other  natives  had  all  cleared  out  by 
this  time,  and  the  sound  of  the  dance  was 
growing.  Thud-thud  went  the  feet;  gal¬ 
lop-gallop  the  drum,  like  a  horse’s  hoofs. 
The  fire  was  low  in  the  marea,  but  it  cast 
up  a  deep  red  glow  toward  the  roof,  giving 
light  enough  to  see  the  contents  of  the  won¬ 
derful  bag,  as  Mo  tumbled  them  out  on 
the  floor  beside  us.  The  salt  had  been  too 
much  for  him;  he  accepted  it  eagerly,  and 
was  eating  it  like  sugar,  smearing  his  paint 
all  to  bits,  and  nearly  choking  himself  as 
he  sucked  it  down.  These  inland  natives 
hardly  ever  see  salt,  and  they  are  as  keen 


for  it  as  an  alligator  for  fish,  once  they  get 
the  chance  of  a  little. 

Everything  that  was  in  the  bag  the  Mar¬ 
quis  handled,  weighed,  even  smelt.  I  could 
tell  him  about  most  of  the  things.  I  did 
not  know  the  Kata-Kata  country',  but  quite 
a  lot  of  the  charms  were  familiar  enough. 

This  stone,  I  said,  was  meant  to  make  the 
yam  crops  grow.  This  one  w’as  used  for 
charming  down  rain.  This  carved  mon¬ 
strosity,  like  a  pig  that  was  half  a  beetle, 
probably  was  a  charm  for  making  war. 

All  the  time  he  w’as  handling  and  ex¬ 
claiming  over  the  trash  in  the  bag,  I  kept 
a  lookout  on  the  sorcerer’s  face.  There 
w'as  something  I  did  not  like  in  the  air;  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  define  it  made  it  none 
the  less  real.  It  had  to  do,  maybe,  with 
the  wooden  demeanor  of  Mo — or  with  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  other  men  from  the 
marea — or  with  a  certain  strange  pitiful 
whimpering  that  had  been  going  on  under 
the  house  for  quite  a  good  while — a  dog, 
perhaps;  perhaps  not. 

Anyhow,  I  looked  at  Mo  a  good  deal.  If 
there  was  mischief  in  the  village — no  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  kind — the  sorcerer  was  sure  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  drums  gallop)ed  outside,  the  dance 
went  on.  The  moon  climbed  over  the  mo¬ 
tionless  tops  of  the  cocoanut  palms,  and 
looked  down  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  ^ 
marea.  Half  in  the  moonlight,  half  in  the 
firelight.  Mo’s  face  grew  suddenly  dark:  he 
made  a  snatch  at  something  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  was  examining  and  hid  it  away— 
where,  I  could  not  see. 

It  was  a  trifling  object,  only  a  piece  cut 
out  of  one  of  the  plaited  red  and  yellow 
belts  that  nearly  every  one  in  the  village 
wore,  men,  women,  and  older  children. 

The  Marquis  had  b^n  handling  it  rather 
closely,  to  examine  the  pattern.  A  smile 
crept  over  the  sorcerer’s  face  when  it  was 
gone — a  cunning,  ugly  smile,  worse  than 
the  stony  inexpressiveness  that  had  gone 
before.  I  saw  he  w’as  bent  on  making  us 
forget  that  scrap  of  plaited  stuff.  He  pulled 
out  a  lot  of  other  things  from  the  bag- 
fossils,  beaks,  bats’  w'ings,  lumps  of  quartz 
crystal  that  glittered  in  the  moon — and  be¬ 
gan  showing  them  off. 

More:  by  the  sound  of  a  certain  word  I 
had  heard  Koppi  Koko  use,  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  do  some 
magic  for  us,  if  we  liked.  He  took  down  a 
cocoanut  shell  from  the  wall,  and  intimated  ) 
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that  it  was  to  be  filled  with  salt  first  of  all. 

I  filled  it,  and  Mo  got  up  from  his  crouch¬ 
ing  posture  on  the  floor,  and  disappeared, 
making  signs  to  show  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn. 

“How  do  you  find  that?”  asked  the  Mar¬ 
quis. 

“Lucky  he  had  that  rag  in  his  collec¬ 
tion,”  I  said.  “He  evidently  forgot  it 
was  there,  didn’t  want  us  to  see  it,  and  is 
going  to  do  some  of  his  nonsense  to  put  it 
out  of  our  heads.  It’s  a  throw-in  for  us, 
Mark.” 

“If  that  signifies  a  bit  of  good  luck,  I 
am  entirely  of  accord,”  said  the  Marquis. 
“Flint,  I  am  joyous;  I  must  dance.” 

And  dance  he  did,  lightly  as  a  girl  of  six¬ 
teen,  there  in  the  huge  dusk  marea,  in  the 
moonlight  and  the  firelight,  holding  out  his 
arms  like  wings,  and  whistling  as  he  danced. 
Before  he  had  done.  Mo  appeared  again, 
with  something  in  his  hand;  and  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  the  stony  v'eil  was  lifted  altogether 
from  his  face,  and  he  shot  such  a  look  of 
hate  at  the  Marquis  that  I  felt  my  hand 
slip  involuntarily  round  to  my  hip. 

“The  old  curio  dealer  doesn’t  like  your 
dancing,  Mark,”  I  warned.  “Somehow 
your  accomplishments  don’t  seem  popular 
here.” 

“It  was  the  dance  of  Marianne  before 
Herod,”  said  the  Marquis,  stopping  at  the 
end  of  a  pirouette.  “I  dance  that  dance 
when  I  am  glad.  The  second  part  of  it,  I 
mean — the  part  when  Marianne  has  got 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  satis¬ 
fied  of  that.” 

“Old  Ikey  Mo  isn’t  satisfied  about  some-  . 
thing  or  other,”  I  said.  “Let’s  get  him  to 
work;  p)erhaps  he’ll  forget  his  troubles 
then.” 

“What  has  he  got  in  his  hand?”  asked 
the  Marquis,  with  interest. 

It  was  a  lizard,  about  ten  inches  long, 
yellowish  in  color,  and  quite  dead.  He 
gave  it  to  us  to  handle.  We  both  saw  that 
it  was  dead  and  beginning  to  grow  stiff;  it 
seemed  to  have  died  naturally,  as  there 
were  no  marks  upon  it.  Mo  squatted  down 
on  the  floor,  and  motioned  us  to  keep  quiet. 
He  laid  the  lizard  out  upon  a  banana-leaf, 
^ut  his  eyes,  and  began  to  chant  something 
in  a  low,  monotonous  voice.  We  could  not 
hear  very  clearly,  for  the  drums  throbbed 
on  and  on  in  the  village,  and  the  distant 
dance  had  risen  to  a  thundering  chorus  of 
feet  and  voices,  like  the  beat  of  the  trade- 


wind  surf  on  the  long  beaches  of  Papua. 

By  and  by  he  stopped,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  took  something  out  of  his  bag.  The 
dance  still  thundered  on;  through  all  its  far- 
off  roar,  we  could  hear  the  dog  that  cried 
under  the  house — if  it  was  a  dog. 

Mo  had  taken  a  crystal  out  of  his  bag — 
the  biggest  one — and  unwrapped  it  from 
its  covering  of  leaves.  It  was  a  pretty 
thing,  like  the  end  off  a  chandelier  luster, 
and  just  about  the  same  size,  only  it  was 
double-ended,  with  two  points.  The  lizard 
lay  still  and  dead  upon  the  ground.  Mo 
pointed  the  crystal  at  it,  and  began  stro¬ 
king  the  air  just  above  the  little  corpse, 
without  actually  touching  it.  Over  and 
over  it  he  went  with  the  crystal,  making 
lines  of  light  as  the  dying  fire  caught  the 
quartz  and  drew  violet  and  green  and  crim¬ 
son  colors  out  of  it. 

He  was  breathing  very  hard  all  the  time, 
and  sweat  was  pouring  off  his  naked  body. 
One  could  see  that  he  was  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort,  but  where,  or  how,  one 
could  not  understand. 

At  last  he  stopped,  laid  the  crystal  down 
on  the  banana-leaf,  and  looked  intently  at 
the  lizard.  We  looked  too. 

I  know  that  no  one  will  believe  what 
happened  next,  but  I  must  tell  the  thing  as 
it  occurred.  The  lizard  moved. 

We  watched  it,  holding  our  breath.  It 
moved  again.  It  drew  its  legs  under  it. 

The  sorcerer  took  the  crystal  up,  and 
drew  more  lines  in  the  air,  breathing  hard 
and  narrowing  down  his  eyes  till  they  were 
two  black  sparks  beneath  his  beetling  eye¬ 
brows. 

The  lizard  got  up,  staggered,  and  walked 
away.  It  was  alive. 

I  never  wished  I  knew  French  until  that 
minute.  It  would  have  been  something  to 
understand  the  expletives  that  the  Marquis 
was  pouring  out,  in  a  sharp,  rattling,  mus¬ 
ketry  fire  of  amazed  profanity  and  delight. 
I  said  a  thing  or  two  myself,  but  it  sound¬ 
ed  meek  and  mild  by  comparison.  And  he 
did  not  stop  for  a  good  three  minutes. 
Then  he  got  up — the  sorcerer  was  standing 
now — and  seized  the  greasy  savage  in  his 
arms,  rocking  him  about  as  if  he  were  a 
child. 

“I  have  found  it — the  true  occult  power 
— genuine  article,  all-wool  and  a  yard  wide 
— my  God,  yes!”  he  exclaimed.  In  his  e.\- 
citement,  he  was  going  to  our  stores  to 
give  the  sorcerer  I  don’t  know  what  or  how 
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much  of  our  invaluable  food,  but  I  stopped 
him  in  time. 

“Don’t  do  it,  Marky,”  I  said.  “Never 
let  these  brutes  know  how  much  you  have, 
or  they’ll  loot  you,  first  chance.  You’ve 
given  him  quite  enough.  I  allow  it’s  won¬ 
derful,  but  there  may  be  some  very  simple 
explanation  after  all.” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  “You  have  no  faith.  Let  me  look 
yet  again  at  the  cr>’stal.  It  is  of  course 
but  an  instrument  of  the  power — still ” 

He  took  it  in  his  hands,  and  began  ex¬ 
amining  it.  Mo  kept  a  close  watch  on  it, 
hovering  over  us  like  a  hen  over  her  chickens 
when  a  hawk  is  about.  It  was  plain  that 
he  valued  his  charm  quite  a  good  deal. 

“The  finest  crystal  I  ever  saw,  with  any 
one  of  these  sorcerers,”  I  declared,  handling 
it . 

I  don’t  know  how  the  idea  came  into  my 
head,  but  it  did  come,  like  a  shock  from  a 
battery — just  about  as  hard,  and  as  quick. 
And  what  was  queer,  it  came  into  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  head  at  exactly  the  same  moment. 
For  just  as  my  hand  made  a  sudden  clutch 
at  the  crystal,  his  hand  met  it,  and  the 
two  hands  closed  on  each  other.  Our  eyes 
met,  and  if  mine  were  as  glaring  and  ex¬ 
cited  as  his - 

I  think  they  must  have  been.  Mo  had 
the  thing  out  of  our  two  hands  before  we 
knew  where  we  were.  It  was  gone,  back  in 
the  bag  like  a  conjuring  trick,  and  the  stony 
veil  had  fallen  before  the  sorcerer’s  face 
again. 

We  were  both  breathing  hard,  like  men 
who  have  run  a  race,  but  I  think  we  kept 
pretty  cool.  It  was  the  Marquis  who  beg¬ 
ged  then,  by  signs,  to  see  the  crystal  again, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  Mo  to  show  the 
end  of  it,  shining  out  of  the  green  wrapping 
of  fresh  banana-leaf,  between  the  string 
meshes  of  the  bag.  But  it  was  I  who 
pulled  my  watch  out,  and  got  the  face  of 
it  up  against  the  point  of  the  crystal — all 
of  it  that  Mo  would  let  us  touch  now. 
The  sharp  end  of  the  thing  scored  into  the 
glass  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  butter. 

What  the  Marquis  said  that  time  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know — it  sounded  much 
livelier  than  the  last.  I  cut  him  short 
with  a  kick. 

“For  God’s  sake,  keep  cool,”  I  said. 
“Don’t  let  him  susf)ect  anything;  it’s  our 
only  chance.  You  don’t  know  how  they 
value  those  charms  of  theirs — it’s  no  ques¬ 


tion  of  buying . Come  away  and 

leave  him  alone.  Don’t  let  him  think  we 
care  about  it.” 

I  almost  dragged  him  away.  It  was  de¬ 
liciously  cool  and  fresh  in  the  moon  out¬ 
side;  there  w'as  a  smell  of  coming  rain,  and 
the  wind  brought  whiffs  of  pawpaw  blos¬ 
som  from  somewhere  in  the  forest,  heavy 
and  treacly-sweet.  The  noise  of  the  dance 
was  dying  down:  it  was  almost  quiet. 

Under  the  marea,  in  the  space  among  the 
piles,  that  doglike  whimper  went  on.  But 
the  Marquis  and  I  were  too  excited  to  no¬ 
tice  it.  Afterward,  I  remembered  how  we 
had  heard  it. 

“It’s  bigger  than  the  Kohinoor,  but  not 
near  so  big  as  the  Cullinan,”  I  said,  when 
we  were  out  of  earshot. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  a  king’s  fortune,” 
aflSrmed  the  Marquis.  He  was  quite  pale, 
and  almost  trembling.  “And  this  sorcerer 
is  using  it  to  make  charms!” 

“If  we  can  get  it — ”  I  began. 

“Where  shall  there  be  any  diflSculty?  It 
is  only  to  buy.” 

“Is  it?  You  don’t  know  these  sorcerers. 
Probably  he  thinks  his  whole  power  de- 
p>ends  on  it.” 

“Flint,  my  Flint,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  it  depends  on.  He  has  power,  we 
know  it.  He  has  power  of  life  and  death. 
What  a  man!” 

“Oh,  he’s  only  a  greasy  nigger  after  all, 
whatever  conjuring  tricks  he  can  play,”  I 
said  irritably.  “They  claim  a  lot,  these 
sorcerers.  They  say  they  can  kill  any  one 
by  wishing,  and  bring  him  to  life  again  by 
making  spells.  If  you  listenecl  to  what 
they  say - ” 

“But  the  lizard,  he  was  dead,”  said  the 
Marquis,  in  a  solemn  voice. 

“Hang  the  lizard!  It’s  the  diamond  we 
are  after  now.  First  to  get  it,  and  then  to 
find  out  where  it  came  from — if  that’s  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“Flint,  my  friend,  I  am  not  rich — you 
know  that,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  tears  in  his  fat  voice.  “I  have 
strained  myself — have,  what  is  it  you  say? 
bust — have  bust  my  resources,  to  make 
this  voyage  in  New  Guinea.  But  if  we  can 
get  that  diamond — see,  the  glories  of  my 
house  are  restored;  I  am  once  more  the 
proper  kind  of  a  marquis,  you  bet!  Arid 
you,  you  are  rich.  You  are  a  gentle  and  a 
spiritual,  Flint — I  shall  be  glad  to  think  of 
you  rich.” 
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All  this  time  we  had  been  making  away 
from  the  marea,  but  the  cry  under  the 
house  never  ceased  to  follow  us.  I  could 
not  stand  it  at  last.  There  are  many 
things  in  a  New  Guinea  inland  town  which 
you  had  better  not  inquire  into,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  put  up  a  fight.  But  some¬ 
how  I  felt  I  wanted  to  look  into  this,  and 
I  told  the  Marquis  so. 

“Is  it  not  a  dog?”  he  asked,  surprised. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is,”  I  said.  “Anyhow, 
give  me  your  box  of  matches,  and  we’ll  go 
back  and  see.  It  gets  me,  somehow.” 

The  marea  was  dark  and  empty  when  we 
returned;  the  sorcerer  was  gone.  The  dance 
was  taking  new  life — it  roared  like  a  forest 
fire,  down  there  at  the  end  of  the  village. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  as  we  got 
under  the  marea,  and  struck  our  matches  to 
look. 

It  was  not  a  dog.  It  was  the  girl  who 
had  been  so  fascinated  with  the  Marquis’s 
dancing  a  few  hours  earlier.  She  was 
crouching  on  the  ground  like  a  sick  mon¬ 
key,  her  head  on  her  knees,  moaning  in  a 
cold,  frightened  Sort  of  way,  as  if  she  did 
not  expect  that  any  one  would  hear,  or 
heed. 

“Hold!  the  little  beautiful!”  cried  the 
•  Marquis.  I  got  him  by  the  slack  of  his 
trousers,  just  in  time.  He  was  springing 
forward  to  catch  her  in  his  arms  and  con¬ 
sole  her — a  kind  and  a  manly  impulse,  no 
doubt,  but  one  that,  I  judged,  might  cost 
the  little  creature  dear. 

She  did  not  even  notice  him.  She  went 
on  softly  wailing,  like  a  thing  that 
was  doomed  to  die,  and  knew  and 
feared  it.  In  one  slight  brown  hand 
she  held  something  that  was  half 
wrapped  round  her  waist,  half  torn 
loose.  I  struck  another  match,  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  a  red  and 
yellow  waist-belt,  with  a  piece  cut 
out.  The  gap  was  just  about  the 
size  of  the  piece  of  red-and-yellow 
stuff  we  had  seen  in  the  sorcerer’s  bag. 

She  would  not  listen  when  we  sp>oke  to 
her;  she  only  drew  away  and  shivered.  I 
judged  it  best  to  leave  her,  for  the  present 
at  all  events.  We  crept  along  under  the 
piles,  walking  half  doubled  up,  till  we  were 
out  in  the  moonlight  once  more.  The  street 
was  still  quiet,  but  the  ugly  little  man  with 
the  bat-like  ears,  who  had  been  so  angry 
earlier  in  the  evening,  was  coming  up  toward 
the  house.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  crying: 


he  turned  half  round  as  he  passed,  and 
shook  his  spear  at  the  marea,  glaring  at  the 
little,  crouching  shadow  below. 

Then  he  looked  at  us,  and  deliberately 
spat  toward  the  Marquis;  turned,  went  on, 
and  entered  another  house. 

“That  throws  some  light,”  I  said. 
“Mark,  I  reckon  that  the  girl  has  been  too 
much  struck  with  that  beautiful  perform¬ 
ance  of  yours,  and  that  the  ugly  little  man 
is  her  lover,  and  doesn’t  like  it.  I  rather 
think  he  has  complained  to  his  brother, 
Mo,  and  got  him  to  puri-puri  her,  and  she’s 
half  mad  with  fright.” 

“What  is  puri-puri?”  asked  the  Marquis, 
looking  grave. 

“They’ve  another  word  here.  All  over 
Papua,  mostly,  it  means  the  same — sorcery'. 
He’s  got  a  bit  of  her  waist-belt  to  make  a 
spell  of,  and  she  thinks  she’s  going  to  die  in 
consequence.  Of  course  she  won’t,  but 
she’s  badly  scared.” 

“Flint,  he  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
— that  man,”  said  the  Marquis.  “What 
can  we  do?” 

“Rats,  he  hasn’t  power  of  life  and  death!” 
I  said.  “We  can  give  him  a  talking  to,  and 
keep  him  from  scaring  the  p)oor  little  soul 
any  more,  or  she  might  really  die  of  fright. 
Don’t  go  talking  to  her — it  would  only 
make  things  worse.” 

“The  first  thing  in  the  morning  we  must 
talk  to  him,  isn’t  it?” 

“First  thing.  We  might  as  well  have  our 
tent,  Marky;  I  think  it  would  be  more 
healthy  than  the  marea,  somehow.” 

We  had,  and  slept  in  it — part  of 
the  night.  About  the  small  chill 
hour  that  comes  near  dawn,  we 
were  roused  out  by  a  wild  crying 
from  one  of  the  houses  near  at 
hand — a  house  into  which  we  had 
seen  the  little  maiden  creep,  still 
sobbing,  before  we  turned  in  our¬ 
selves,  for,  needless  to  say,  the 
Marquis  and  I  had  been  keeping  as 
much  of  a  lookout  over  her  as  we  could. 
But  this  was  not  the  girl’s  crying;  it  was 
horrified  yells  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house — yells  of  such  dismay  that  we  wasted 
no  time  in  catching  up  our  arms  and  run¬ 
ning  in. 

The  house  w’as  nothing  but  a  brown 
thatch  roof,  set  on  a  sago-palm  floor.  It 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  fire;  in  the  short  in¬ 
terval  before  I  could  get  my  hurricane  lan¬ 
tern  alight,  I  saw  a  dozen  or  two  brown 
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naked  forms,  moving  about  distractedly, 
and  howling.  Something  was  visible  on 
the  floor  among  their  feet. 

I  got  the  lantern  alight,  and  held  it  up. 
There  lay  the  pretty  little  girl,  dead  and 
stiff.  She  had  not  a  wound  or  a  mark  on 
her,  but  she  seemed  to  have  been  cold  for 
hours.  Probably  the  growing  chili  of  her 
small  body  was  what  had  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  her  companions. 

“Flint,  my  friend,  she  is  dead,  the  little 
beautiful,  and  I  have  been  her  murderer, 
by  gum!”  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  low’,  shock¬ 
ed  whisper. 

“You  haven’t  anything  of  the  kind, 
Mark;  don’t  be  morbid . Poor  lit¬ 


tle  girl!”  I  said,  looking  at  her  again,  as  the 
women,  howling  loudly,  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  away. 

“Life  and  death — life  and  death!”  said 
the  Marquis.  “Flint,  we  are  in  deep  water.” 

“If  it’s  only  water,  we’re  lucky,”  I  said, 
leading  the  way  out  of  the  house  again. 
“Sentries  after  this,  Mark.  I  take  no 
chances.” 

The  Marquis  was  looking  at  the  marea, 
where  the  sorcerer,  no  doubt,  was  coolly 
sleeping. 

“Blo^  —  blood!”  he  said.  “Always, 
where  there  is  a  great  diamond,  there  shall 
be  blood.  The  stone  is  blooded  now,  my 
Flint.  When  will  be  the  next?” 


“Death  in  the  Pot” — another  story  in  the  quest  of  “The  Sorcerer’s  Stone” — will  be 
published  in  the  September  number. 


LOVE  alias  DYNAMITE 

'By 

HUGH  JOHNSON 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  WRIGHT 


The  soldier  was  a  slim  and 
sleazy  youth,  w’ith  washed- 
out  blue  eyes,  and  an  apol¬ 
ogetic,  almost  servile,  manner  that  coor¬ 
dinated  well  with  the  rest.  One  could  fancy 
him  as  a  unit  in  the  Squadrons  of  the  Shift¬ 
less,  the  Army  of  the  Inconsequential,  or  the 
Legions  of  the  Lost,  but  in  the  Desperate 
Handful  of  a  Forlorn  Hope — never.  And 
I  said  as  much  to  Sergeant  Medders. 

Ten  minutes  later,  with  his  keen  eye  on 
the  far  horizon,  the  Sergeant  delivered  him¬ 
self  of  the  following  axiomatic  errata: 

“It’s  a  long  worm  that  has  no  turning, 
and  the  meek  shall  inhabit  the  earth. 
Don’t  you  go  stakin’  no  seemolions  on  the 
Marathons  of  long-suffering  humanity  nor 
the  proposition  that  they  ain’t  no  time 
w’hen  a  jack-rabbit’ll  talk  back  sassy  to  a 
bull  pup.  That  boy  was  tried  onct  before 
a  General  Court  Martial  for  Desertion,  Mu¬ 


tiny,  Infringement  of  the  Riot  Act, 
and  assault  on  the  Friendly  Per¬ 
son  of  a  Foreign  Power,  or  some¬ 
thin’  like  that,  and  don’t  you  forgit  it.” 

And  this  is  the  story  that  followed: 

Dorniker  wasn’t  rightly  what  you’d  call  a 
soldger.  This  new  city-slimed  type  of  hood¬ 
lums  we  git  from  New  York’s.  East  Side 
ain’t  like  to  be.  He  wouldn’t  keep  clean 
and  he  would  talk  tough.  He  didn’t  hit 
it  off  right  with  the  men,  and  the  Captain 
got  on  his  trail.  Among  ’em  they  was 
makin’  it  right  oncomfortable  for  Dorniker 
when  he  come  to  me. 

“Sargint,”  s’e,  “dey  ain’t  pinnin’  no 
popularity  medals  on  me  up  dere  in  de 
troop,  see?  An’  I  want  a  show'  fer  me  white 
alley.” 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  stables  then.  We 
was  at  Morelos  on  border  patrol  and  that 


HE  didn’t  have  no  BDNKIE  TO  TELL  THINGS  TO,  Bl’T  HE  DID  HAVE  HIS  HORSE, 
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Dorniker  didn’t  get  none.  That  was  the 
First  Sergeant’s  work.  He  kep’  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  mind  poisoned,  and  nothin’  I  could 
say  made  any  difference. 

But  we  had  one  horse  in  “L”  Troop  that 
nobody  rode.  He  was  too  long  to  stand  in 
a  stall,  and  he  looked  like  a  carpenter’s  claw¬ 
hammer  stuck  on  a  Frankfurter  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  knittin’  needles.  And  that  horse  was 
b-a-d,  BAD.  He’d  been  abused  in  his  inno¬ 
cence  till  he  come  to  look  on  everything 
that  walked  on  two  legs  and  didn’t  wear 
feathers  as  his  nacheral  preforeordestinated 
enemy.  He’d  bite,  kick,  strike,  squeal, 
sunhsh,  fall  backward,  and  roll  with  his 
rider.  He  was  crafty.  He’d  entice  folks 
close  by  standin’  saggin’  like  a  rag-picker’s 
horse  on  a  dump-heap,  and  when  they  got 
jest  so  near  they’d  be  nobody  to  rep>ort, 
“Sir,  the  Maine  has  blowed  up  and  is  now 
sinkin,”  because  he  would  kick  in  four  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  a  reach 
on  him  like  the  long  arm  of  the  law. 

Troop  bosses’  names  has  to  begin  with 
the  troop  letter,  and  I  guess  Imagination 
was  out  around  the  corner  when  they  named 
that  horse  Love — it  was  like  callin’  a  cyclone 
Cutie. 

Well,  soldgers  is  peculiar.  You  see  a 
horse  that’ll  go  nosin’  about  for  carrots, 
that’ll  come  when  his  rider  calls,  and  that 
knows  a  few  tricks,  like  shake  hands,  and 
walk  lame,  and  roll  over,  and  that  horse’ll 
be  saddled  on  the  Gover’ment  till  Judgment 
Day.  But  you  take  a  horse  that  don’t  re¬ 
spond  to  caressin’  even  if  he’s  the  best  horse 
in  the  squadron — they’ll  call  him  a  grouch 
and  they’ll  somehow’  see  that  the  insp)ector 
condemns  him  on  the  next  visit.  They’ll 
neglect  him;  they’ll  abuse  him.  He’ll  go 
from  bad  to  worse  till  he  gits  to  be  jest  such 
another  case  as  this  here  sudden-death  Love 
of  ours  was  till  Dorniker  comes  along. 

It  wasn’t  no  cinch  for  Dorniker  in  spite 
of  his  gift.  The  first  time  he  comes  up  to 
Love,  he  goes  away  with  that  man-eater’s 
autygraft  etched  in  two  upside-dow’n  horse¬ 
shoes  on  the  full  of  his  stummick,  and  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  But  he  wasn’t.  He 
come  back  after  tw’o  days  in  the  hospital, 
and  he  stayed  with  it. 

With  supplin’  exercises  he  got  the  kinks 
out  of  that  horse’s  conformation.  He’d 
Sf)end  eight  and  ten  hours  a  day  on  him. 
With  right  groomin’  he  had  Love  so  slick  a 
fly  couldn’t  light  on  him  without  slidin’  off 
and  breakin’  his  neck.  But  he  done  it  all 


on  the  q.  t.  out  behind  the  mesquite  and  1 
he’d  rough  the  coat  up  at  stable  time  so  f 
the  Captain’d  never  know’.  I  didn’t  sav’vy 
till  one  day  he  come  to  me. 

“Sargint,”  s’e,  “do  you  dop)e  it  if  I’d 
come  out  to  drill  some  day  on  Love  and 
ride  him  through,  de  main  guy’d  let  me 
have  him  fer  my  hoise?” 

It  was  worth  a  try,  and  the  Captain 
was  tickled  to  death.  When  Love  pranced 
out  at  Fours  Right,  curvin’  his  neck  and 
tippin’  along  like  he  was  walkin’  on  eggs, 
the  Old  Man  rubs  his  eyes  and  wants  to 
know  where  the  new  horse  comes  from. 
Love  romps  through  like  a  kitten  chasin’  a 
yam  ball,  and  when  it  was  over  the  Captain 
compliments  Dorniker  some  high  and  gives 
him  Love  for  his. 

I  thought  the  boy’s  troubles  was  over. 
He’d  sing  and  whistle  around  the  stables 
from  reveille  to  taps.  He  spent  jest  as 
much  time  as  ever  on  Love,  and  half  his 
pay  went  for  comforts  and  sweets  for  the 
horse — lump  sugar,  blanket-lined  covers, 
and  the  like  of  that.  He  didn’t  have  no 
Bunkie  to  talk  to  and  walk  out  with  and 
tell  things  to,  but  he  did  have  his  horse; 
and  I’m  tellin’  you  that  sure-kill  Love  got 
as  biddable  as  a  water-spaniel,  and  he’d 
whicker  at  that  boy  a  hunderd  yards 
away. 

I  hate  to  go  on,  because  I  hate  to  think 
white  men  could  be  so  mean  as  these  ones 
was.  “L”  Troop  hated  Dorniker,  and  they 
always  had  hated  that  horse.  Then  the 
First  Sergeant  was  always  eggin’  ’em  on. 

But  I  ain’t  makin’  no  excuses.  It  was 
plumb  low-down. 

Finally  one  day  when  Dorniker  mounted 
for  drill  Love  seemed  a  little  skittish.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  was  tearin’  through  that 
troop  like  a  cyclone  through  a  Kansas  cot¬ 
tonwood  grove  and  breakin’  all  old  records. 

He  busted  up  fours,  platoons,  and  squads.  ■ 
He  was  blind,  crazy,  squealin’  mad.  He  j 
runs  breast  on  into  the  Captain’s  horse  and  j 
knocks  the  Old  Man  spinnin’.  Then  he  J 
breaks  for  stables.  Dorniker  stuck  to  him  i 
and  got  him  stopped.  When  he  took  that  1 
saddle  off,  he  unfolded  the  blankets  care-  | 
ful,  like  he  was  lookin’  for  somethin’,  and  I 
there,  sure  enough,  in  the  skin  fold  w’as  one  I 
of  these  nettle  burrs  that’ll  raise  a  blister  • 
if  you  look  at  ’em.  •  ! 

I  never  seen  nothin’  affect  a  person  so.  1 
That  boy’s  face  got  the  color  of  wax.  He 
stands  for  a  minnit  shakin’  all  over  and  then  ^ 


Love  ■  Dynamite 


goes  up  and  puts  his  arm  around  Love’s  blanket  lie  round  till  it  picked  up  the  burr 
neck  and  cries  like  a  baby.  itself.  He  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip. and  took 

They  had  him.  If  he  told  the  Captain,  his  medicine  like  a  man.  The  Captain’d 
they’d  say  that  he’d  been  careless  lettin’  his  had  time  to  cool  off  and  he  was  reasonable, 


love  was  TEARIN’  through  that  troop  like  a  cyclone  through  a  KANSAS  COTTON¬ 
WOOD  GROVE  AND  BREAKIN*  ALL  OLD  RECORDS.  HE  WAS  BLIND,  CRAZY,  SQUEALIN’  MAD. 
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WHEN  HE  GOT  THROUGH  THEY  WASN’T  MUCH  MORE  LEH 


but  he  said  Love  could¬ 
n’t  be  rid  to  no  more 
drills. 

Four  nights  after, 
somebody  threw  a  stone 
in  the  corral  and  nigh 
put  that  horse’s  eye  out. 

Still  Dorniker  didn’t 
peep.  He  jest  sat  up 
till  dawn  puttin’  on 
compresses  and  cud¬ 
dlin’  his  horse  like  a 
mother  with  a  sick 
kiddie. 

Then  we  got  word 
the  inspector’d  be 
down  in  a  week. 

Now  they  was  one 
thing  sure.  No  inspec¬ 
tor  was  goin’  to  see 
that  Love  horse  the 
way  Dorniker  kep’  him 
lookin’,  or  trot  him  out 
the  way  Dorniker  rode 
him,  and  ever  mark 
him  to  condemn. 

But  what  do  you 
reckon  that  Dutch  Ser¬ 
geant  done? 

We  kep’  an  outpost 
at  Alcodones,  fifty 
miles  to  the  west.  The  detail  was  for  a 
month  and  called  for  six  good  men.  How 
the  Sergeant  persuaded  the  Old  Man  that 
Dorniker  belonged  there  after  the  recom¬ 
mends  he’d  give  him  the  other  way,  I  don’t 
know;  but  Dorniker  went  and  Love  didn’t. 

They  wasn’t  nothin’  to  it.  They  put  a 
big  bully  of  a  man  named  Frelinghausen 
takin’  care  of  Love  the  day  Dorniker  left. 
He  wasn’t  fit  to  groom  a  battle-ship,  and  in  a 
week,  with  kicks  and  blows  and  abuse,  he 
had  that  horse  right  back  w'here  Dorniker 
found  him,  and  then  condemned  and  sold 
at  auction. 

A  lieutenant  of  Rurales  from  across  the 
Line  bought  him  with  fifty  Mexican  pesos, 
and  I’d  rather  shoot  a  horse  any  day  than 
have  that  there  Guadalupe  Arenas  ride  him 
a  mile. 

He  started  in  to  tame  Love  Mexican 
style,  and  every  day  we  could  see  his  system 
gettin’  in  its  work.  It  had  somethin’  to  do 
with  starvation,  and  the  idee  is  that  if  you 
break  a  horse’s  spirit  once  complete  it  won’t 
never  come  back  no  more.  I  never  studied 
it  none.  I  know  he  got  Love  so’s  he  could 


gallop  him  around  on  the  Mexican  side,  and 
he  used  to  come  out  every  day  to  do  it  and 
shame  our  troopers — so  he  said — for  not 
knowin’  how  to  handle  horseflesh. 

What  worried  me  was  Dorniker’s  cornin’ 
back. 

When  a  boy’s  built  like  that,  you  can’t 
tell  what  turn  his  mildness  will  take. 

I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  tell  him  when 
he  got  off  the  train  and  come  hotfootin’ 
down  past  me  at  a  run,  bearin’  it  for  Love’s 
place  on  the  Line  as  eager  as  a  boy  home 
from  school.  Then  he  walks  to  the  corral. 
Then  he  comes  back  slow  enough  to  my 
tent.  He’d  guessed,  and  they  wasn’t  no 
need  my  sayin’  anything. 

“Well,  Sarpnt,”  s’e,  “they  done  it.” 

It  was  jest  in  the  first  cool  of  the  evenin’, 
and  a  Mexican  band  used  to  play  in  the 
plaza  then,  and  our  men  liked  to  go  down 
there  and  squat  around  hombre  style  and 
swap  lies.  You  could  count  on  half  the 
troop  bein’  there,  and  that’s  w'here  Dorniker 
found  ’em.  I  followed  him. 

He  walks  up  an’  stands  there  lookin’  down 
at ’m. 


LEn 


OF  DON  SENOR  ARENAS  Y  LIMON  THAN  A  GROANIN’  PULP  ON  THE  GROUND. 


n’t 


ivn 


Nobody  says  hello  to  him.  In  fac’,  no¬ 
body  much  meets  his  eye.  They  was  all 
extreme  interested  in  the  sky-line  or  the  but¬ 
tons  on  their  shirts.  Them  men  was 
ashamed.  Then  he  starts  speakin’ — quiet 
and  low. 

‘Tm  leavin’  youse.” 

Only  this  here  bully  Frclinghausen  thinks 
it’s  up  to  him  to  talk.  (He  was  the  one 
that  put  the  burr  in  the  blanket.) 

“If  you  had  the  nerve,  it’d  be  good  rid¬ 
dance  of  bad  scum.” 

Dorniker  jest  give  him  a  queer  little 
questionin’  look,  smilin’  with  the  eyes  only. 
“Yes,”  s’e  in  the  same  sing-song  tone,  but 
with  all  the  tough  dropped  out  of  his  words. 
“I’m  scum.  I  ain’t  had  no  raisin’.  I  jest 
growed  on  the  wharfs  with  a  bad  lot.  i’ve 
stole,  and  I’ve  perjured — and  once  a  gang  I 
was  in  killed  a  cop.” 

One  or  two  of  ’em  looked  up  nerv’ous. 
^mehow  they  was  a  kind  of  pricklin’  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  air,  like  too  much  ’lectricity  on  a 
mountain  top.  I  wisht  it  was  all  over  and 
nobody  hurt.  But  Dorniker  started  in 
again.  His  words  changed  complete.  Now 


they  come  each  one  separate — dinky  and 
dry — like  empty  cartridges  failin’  out  of  a 
automatic  on  the  rocks: 

“Yes.  I’m  bad.  I’m  scum.  But  I’m 
so  much  better’n  you  dogs,  I  can’t  breathe 
the  same  air,”  and  he  stops,  chokin’. 

“That  stuff  don’t  go.”  Frelinghausen 
starts  to  git  up.  I  can  see  him  yet,  lumberin’ 
to  his  hands  and  knees  and  stoppin’  in  that 
undignified  pose. 

Dorniker  makes  a  little  rush  at  him  and 
stops  in  front.  “Sit — you  cur,  or  I’ll  cut 
your  heart  out.” 

Frelinghausen  he  sits. 

“Yes,”  Dorniker  starts  in,  like  nothin’ 
had  happened.  He  had  ’em.  He  was 
playin’  with  ’em.  “I  got  in  bad  with  you 
from  the  start.  You  hated  me.  You  mis¬ 
treated  me.  Sometimes  you  kicked  me. 
Did  I  complain?  You  lied  about  me  to  the 
Captain — and  you  done  little  mean  things, 
not  fittin’  for  men.  All  right.  Did  I  com¬ 
plain?  Then  when  I  didn’t  whimper,  you 
got  me  through  my  horse — my  pore  dumb 
horse — tied  down  to  the  ground  with  a  rope 
— you  soldgers  what  wears  a  uniform  and 
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wants  so  everlastingly  to  be  respected.” 

I  never  knowed  what  Dorniker  had  in 
mind  that  day.  I  hate  to  think  what  might 
have  happened.  But  sudden,  he  stops  and 
stands  with  his  mouth  half  open,  starin’. 

Out  along  the  Line  lopes  Arenas  on  all 
that  was  left  of  Love.  Starv'ation  and  hard 
knocks  had  been  at  work.  The  pore  horse’s 
neck  was  jest  a  chain  of  bones.  His  knees 
was  all  broke  and  scabby  w’here  he’d  been 
down  in  the  rocks  strugglin’  against  lash 
and  heel  rope.  His  flanks  was  hollow  black 
caves,  and  his  sides  was  bloody  with  long, 
scrapin’  row'el  wounds,  and  the  big  silver 
thorn  bit  was  flecked  with  red  foam. 

I  don’t  think  it  w’as  seein’  Dorniker  across 
the  Line  that  done  it.  But  it  looked  it. 
Love  balked,  dead  in  his  tracks.  Arenas 
was  showin’  off,  Mexican  style.  He  jams 
his  razor  rowels  deep,  and  the  blood  spurts 
behind  ’em. 

Love  didn’t  move.  He  jest  stood  with 
his  thin  old  nose  stretched  out  to  home 
and  let  a  pitiful  little  whicker  out  of  him. 

I  ain’t  goin’  to  say  what  Arenas  done 
then.  Our  ways  ain’t  the  ways  of  them 
people,  and  he  was  showin’  off  their  ways. 
He  leans  far  forward  on  Love’s  neck  and 
reaches - 

Half  a  dozen  of  our  boys  murmurs,  horri¬ 
fied,  and  Dorniker  says,  low  and  terror- 
struck:  “My  God - ” 

There  ain’t  much  more  to  tell.  All  we 
seen  was  one  tan  streak,  and  that  was 
Dorniker  crossin’  the  Line  and  goin’  for 
Teniente  .\renas.  They  come  to  the  ground 
in  a  crawlin’,  kickin’,  strikin’  heap,  and 
they  rolls  off  down  the  hill  fightin’  like  cats, 
till  Arenas’s  arm  comes  clear  with  one  of 
them  Mexican  knives  in  his  hand.  But 
Dorniker  squirms  out,  stands,  and  kicks 
the  greaser’s  wrist.  The  knife  drops,  and 
Dorniker  squares  away  with  more  sense, 
American  style. 

When  he  got  through  they  wasn’t  much 
more  left  of  Don  Senor  Arenas  y  Limon  than 


a  groanin’  pulp  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  Then 
Dorniker  strips  off  the  heavy  saddle  and  the 
silver  bridle  and  throws  ’em  on  the  ground, 
and  it  all  didn’t  take  three  minutes. 

Hotnbres  and  some  Rurales  had  gathered 
round  in  number  enough  to  try  to  take  a 
hand,  but  we  was  there,  and  while  they  was 
sizin’  up  the  chances,  Dorniker  steps  over 
to  where  Arenas  was  layin’,  callin’  for  a 
padre  and  the  police.  Out  of  his  pocket 
that  boy  took  what  of  the  six  months’  pay 
he  hadn’t  spent  on  the  horse — a  dirty  little 
wad  of  bills  it  was — and  throws  ’em  in 
Arenas’s  face. 

“Here’s  what  you  paid  for  this  horse— 
twict  over,”  s’e,  mounts  up,  and  lopes 
away.  .  .  . 

They  caught  him  that  night  tryin’  to 
steal  back  into  God’s  country',  and  sends  him 
to  Santone  to  be  tried  for  a  deserter. 

“Well,  it  was  desertion  and  all,  wasn’t  it, 
Sergeant?”  I  asked,  for  he  wanted  only  a 
period. 

“The  Court  said  it  was  an  example  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  patience  as  a  virchoo. 
You  can  see  that  horse  in  D  Troop  any  day. 
He  was  bought  back  by  Special  Order  of  the 
War  Department,  which  sometimes  shows 
the  stirrin’s  of  a  soul.  In  a  new  troop,  with 
another  name,  both  him  and  Dorniker  is 
conspicuous  successes.  The  Squadron  kid¬ 
dies  rides  that  horse.” 

It  was  even  as  Medders  had  said.  The 
alliterative  restrictions  of  the  naming  regu¬ 
lation  holds  fancy  spellbound.  Love  entered 
D  Troop  for  the  only  vacant  name  on  the 
roster.  In  a  scrupulous  box-stall  bedded 
with  deliciously  clean,  sweet-smelling  straw, 
we  found  a  sleek  sorrel  who  pricked  up 
friendly  ears,  and  confidently  nosed  me— 
for  sugar,  I  suppose.  The  beautiful  eyes 
were  mild  and  gentle,  but  painted  on  the 
name-board  in  regulation  lampblack  we 
found  the  sinister  designation: 

DYNAMITE. 


He  had  been  a  bachelor  for  many  years,  but  finally 
married,  .\fter  several  years,  his  wife  said  one  evening: 

“You  do  not  speak  as  affectionately  to  me  as  you  used 
to,  dear.  I  fear  you  have  ceased  to  love  me.” 

“Ceased  to  love  you!”  grow'led  the  husband.  “  There 
you  go  again.  Ceased  to  love  you!  Why,  I  love  you 
more  than  life  itself!  Now,  will  you  shut  up  and  let  me 
read  the  paper?” 


“HEALTHY.  WEALTHY 

an8 

WISE” 


■By  VIRGINIA  RODERICK 


0HE  tooth-brush  is  coming  into  its 
own  as  an  instrument  of  education. 

About  three  years  ago,  in  a 
Cleveland  school,  forty  children 
with  defective  teeth  were  organized  into  a 
special  class  to  try  out  the  effects  of  mouth- 
hygiene.  First  they  were  submitted  to  vari¬ 
ous  mental  tests.  Then  their  teeth  w’ere  put 
in  order,  they  were  provided  with  proper 
brushes,  pledged  to  wield  them  three  times 
a  day,  and  taught  how  to  eat. 

Twenty-seven  went  through  the  test 
period  of  about  a  year,  and  then  the  mental 
examination  was  repeated. 

It  showed  a  total  gain  of  pq.S  per  cent.! 
Some  of  this  “dental  squad”  are  to  form 
part  of  the  exhibit  at  the  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  August  25  to  30,  with  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  civilized  world.  These 
living  exhibits  will  illustrate  one  of  the 
many  lines  along  which  we  are  finding  out 
our  respionsibilities  to  school  children. 

“What  am  I  to  think  of  a  public-school 
system  which  never  taught  me  to  eat, 
breathe,  or  walk  correctly — the  very  essen¬ 
tials  of  living?” — Those  who  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  are  legion. 

We  are  to  think  that  such  a  system  will 
not  do;  and  this  congress,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America,  is  to  demonstrate  that  it 
will  not.  It  is  to  prove,  with  sound  scien¬ 
tific  evidence,  that  physical  health  is  the 
very  foundation-stone  of  education. 

Instruction  in  the  myriad  needs  and  the 
ways  of  meeting  them  will  be  supplied  to  eye 
as  well  as  ear.  Supplementing  the  program, 
there  will  be  models  of  well-built  school- 
houses,  with  window  space  occupying  not  less 
than  one  sixth  of  the  wall  space,  and  admit- 
tmg  light  only  from  the  left  and  rear;  model 
school  kitchens  and  model  school  meals; 
an  exhibit  to  show  the  glazed  paper  and 
polished  desk-tops  that  so  sadly  damage 
young  eyes,  and  the  substitutes  that  con¬ 
serve  vision;  fixtures  to  demonstrate  good 


and  bad  ways  of  lighting  schoolrooms;  ad¬ 
justable  desks  that  really  fit  the  child’s 
body;  photographs  of  op>en-air  schools  and 
summer  camps;  charts  and  pictures  to 
show  “before”  and  “after”  in  faulty 
mouths,  and  a  moving-picture  film  entitled 
“Toothache”;  the  familiar  tuberculosis  ex¬ 
hibit;  the  remarkable  and  appalling  sex- 
hygiene  exhibit,  and  a  hundred  other  as¬ 
pects  of  school  health. 

About  seventy-five  p>er  cent.,  or  fifteen 
million,  of  our  twenty  million  school  children 
have  physical  defects.  This  includes  the 
ten  to  fifteen  million  with  bad  teeth,  five 
million  with  defective  vision,  six  million 
with  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  enlarged 
cervical  glands;  five  million  with  nose, 
throat,  and  ear  troubles;  the  six  hundred 
thousand  who  are  tubercular;  and  the  five 
million  who  suffer  from  malnutrition,  often 
partly  due  to  other  defects. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  epidemics,  medical  super¬ 
vision  is  an  obvious  necessity.  Yet  of  1,038 
cities  (nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total) 
recently  studied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  only  forty-three  per  cent,  have  regu¬ 
larly  organized  systems  of  public  school 
medical  insp>ection,  and  in  only  214  of  these 
cities  does  this  include  a  complete  physical 
examination  conducted  by  doctors. 

A  thousand  doctors  are  employed  w'here 
many  thousands  are  needed.  Only  sixty- 
nine  cities  have  expert  dental  inspection. 
Five  hundred  school  nurses — a  recent  phase 
of  medical  sup>ervision — are  doing  a  splen¬ 
did  work  for  ^th  school  and  home,  and  an 
increase  in  their  numbers  is  one  of  the  best 
hopes  in  this  field. 

Medical  supervision,  of  course,  has  a  con¬ 
structive  side,  which  should  be  developed; 
school  doctors  should  be  essentially  doctors 
of  public  health,  teaching  pupil,  teacher, 
and  parent — yes,  and  janitor! — to  ride  the 
“hobbies”  of  modern  medicine:  fresh  air, 
pure  water,  plain  food,  and  recreation. 
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On  this  side  they  join  hands  with  the 
score  of  agencies  specifically  directed  to 
keeping  well  children  well. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  sanitation  of 
school  buildings  by  improved  plumbing, 
better  architecture,  dustless  floors,  vacuum- 
cleaners,  proper  dusting,  the  abolition  of 
the  common  drinking-cup,  and  modem  sys¬ 
tems  of  ventilation.  The  knowledge  that 
the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  is  higher 
among  teachers  than  in  any  other  profession 
should  be  grim  reason  for  pushing  such 
reforms  at  top  speed. 

Outdoor  schools  are  another  ground  of 
hope,  not  only  against  tuberculosis  but, 
possibly,  for  general  school-health.  The  two 
thousand  children  who  study  in  furs  and 
mittens  have  gained  in  strength,  have  been 
far  less  subject  to  colds  and  the  usual  child 
diseases  than  indoor  pupils,  and,  besides, 
have  attended  more  regularly. 

Another  positive  point  of  improvement 
is  the  modern  physical  training.  The 
day  is  past  when  the  school  turns  out  into 
the  aisle  for  a  few  minutes’  calisthenics,  and 
learns  from  hygiene  lectures  or  a  slim,  dry 
text-book  merely  that  one  has  200  lx>nes 
and  a  diaphragm.  Instruction  in  cooking 
and  eating,  gymnasiums,  swimming-pools, 
the  direction  of  play — all  these  are  parts  of 
a  new  regime  which  teaches  the  child  how 
to  live.  Moving  pictures  are  already  in  a 
few  schools  instmcting  children  about  their 
own  bodies;  or  urging  them  to  “swat  the 
fly,”  to  fight  tuberculosis,  to  keep  their 
mouths  antiseptic. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  FOOD 

And  then  there  is  the  school-luncheon — 
with  America  miles  behind  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  past  five  years  seventy-seven 
cities  in  this  country  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  furnishing  their  pupils  plain,  wholesome 
food  at  a  nominal  cost.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  lunch  is  supplied  at  a  penny  an 
article,  with  the  restriction  that  the  first 
penny  must  go  for  soup.  Many  of  the 
children  fed  in  this  fashion  would  otherwise 
be  lunching  on  ice-cream  cones  and  glassy 
cakes  from  unspeakably  dirty  pushcarts 
and  saiall  shops. 

The  school-lunch  proves  afresh  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  stomach  and  brain,  be¬ 
tween  food  and  conduct,  for  it  undeniably 
increases  learning  power  and  lessens  sullen¬ 
ness  and  truancy.  Besides,  it  teaches  the 


child  food-values,  economy,  healthful  eating- 
habits,  and  table  manners;  and  how  to  be 
friends  with  his  mates. 

Of  course,  this  is  particularly  city  and 
town  work,  as  are  nearly  all  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  school  reforms.  The  rural  school 
is  far  behind. 

Remember  the  one  little  room  with 
an  unjacketed  stove  in  the  middle  that 
scorched  those  nearest  and  let  the  others 
freeze?  Blackboards,  with  chalk-dust  fly¬ 
ing.  Light  shining  in  your  eyes  from  win¬ 
dows  up  front.  Windows  open  or  shut  to 
suit  the  comfort  of  those  nearest.  The 
most  casual  of  sanitation.  An  unsightly 
playground.  A  teacher  who  taught  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty  classes  a  day. 

Well,  however  happy  those  memories, 
the  results  do  not  justify  them. 

Gradually,  one-teacher  schoolhouses  are 
consolidating.  Well-constructed  buildings 
of  three  and  four  rooms  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  single  rooms,  and  the  graded  system 
is  gaining.  Some  rural  schools  already  have 
modem  equipment,  not  only  in  buildings, 
but  in  model  farms,  gardens,  hen-houses, 
and  kitchens — all  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
But  these  schools  are  still  too  few. 

Important  phases  of  school-hygiene  must 
be  omitted  here — the  whole  vital  subject 
of  mental  hygiene,  with  its  eugenic  implica¬ 
tions;  the  problem  of  schools  for  “back¬ 
ward”  children;  the  financial  soundness  of  a 
community  investment  in  the  health  of  its 
children;  the  hygiene  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity — except  to  note  that  the  Secretary- 
General  .of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Storey,  is  a 
physical  director  who  has  made  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  his  charge  a  model,  with  cUsmissal 
from  college  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  eyes 
or  teeth. 

He  is  the  man  to  address,  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  if  you  will  help 
apply  the  findings  of  the  Congress  in  your 
own  community.  Any  one  may  become  a 
member  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  and 
delegates  are  wanted  from  women’s  clubs, 
boards  of  health,  schoolboards,  charity 
organizations;  from  all  towns  and  cities. 
It  b  the  distinctive  feature  of  thb  congress,  in 
preparation,  that  it  recognizes  the  absolute 
necessity  for  community  backing,  and  a 
sturdy  effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  for  carrying  out  school 
reforms. 

If  that  should  succeed,  there  need  be  no 
limit  to  our  hopes  for  national  health. 


MASK 


IRVING  E  SANBORN 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  H.  V.  B.  KLINE 


WITH  great  show  of  dignity 
the  umpire  accepted  the 
official  batting-order  from 
the  rival  captains  and  immediately  dispelled 
all  illusion  of  majesty  by  stooping  to  the 
menial  task  of  sweeping  off  the  home 
(^ate. 

“Well,  will  you  observe  who’s  here — 
that  Don  Quixote  person  wearing  a  wire 
muzzle  for  a  helmet!  What’s  he  for?”  Ex¬ 
clamation  and  interrogation  were  of  the 
feminine  gender  and  drew  attention  to  a 
very  modern  Eve  and  her  dutiful  Adam 
near  the  front  of  the  grand  stand. 

“That’s  the  catcher.  He  has  to  stand 
there  and  throw  back  what  balls  the  batter 
don’t  hit,”  explained  a  patient  masculine 
voice.  “He  wears  all  that  junk  to  protect 
him  from  foul  tips — when  the  ball  shoots 
back  from  the  bat,  you  know.” 

Obviously  it  was  her  first  baseball  game 
and  he  had  engaged  to  initiate  her  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  sp)ort  about  which  so 
many  of  her  friends  continually  raved  in 
what  seemed  a  foreign  tongue,  except  that 
most  of  the  words  sounded  like  United 
States. 

“If  it’s  so  frightfully  dangerous  as  to  re¬ 
quire  all  that  rigging,  why  don’t  they  leave 
it  to  that  funny  jigger  on  wheels,  like  a 


tennis-net  hung  out  to  dry?”  She  meant 
the  portable  cage  used  in  batting  practise, 
the  utilitarian  properties  of  which  he  had 
pointed  out  to  her  during  the  preliminary 
exercises. 

“That  would  stop  the  ball,  but  wouldn’t 
throw  it  back;  besides — ”  Before  he  finish¬ 
ed  expounding,  the  first  batter  popped  a 
high  foul  which  came  down  in  the  Don 
Quixote  person’s  mitt,  half  a  foot  from  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  stand.  There  was  a 
crash  as  the  catcher  hit  the  barrier,  but  he 
rebounded  with  the  ball  securely  in  his 
h£^nd.  Eve’s  mentor  was  on  his  feet  ex¬ 
citedly  shouting:  “Oh,  you  Jimmy!”  He 
sat  down  and  was  trying  to  explain  to  her 
why  the  batter  was  out,  when  the  next  man 
up  slapped  a  fast  one  on  the  nose  for  a 
base  hit  into  left  field. 

While  the  persevering  instructor  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  justify  to  his  pupil  some  of  the 
remarks  he  had  just  aimed  at  the  home 
pitcher,  the  succeeding  batsman  swung 
futilely  at  a  ball  he  could  not  reach.  The 
Don  Quixote  p)erson  caught  and  fired  it 
with  deadly  accuracy  to  second  base,  caus¬ 
ing  the  male  fan  to  jump  to  his  feet  again 
in  another  verbal  paroxysm.  A  pull  at  his 
sleeve  made  him  subside  and  dutifully  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  that  now  there  were  two 
men  out. 

“That  tennis-net  on  wheels  surely  couldn’t 
do  that,”  w’as  her  comment.  “Seems  to  be 
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more  to  that  Don  QuLxote  job  than  just 
sending  the  balls  back  to  the  middle  man.” 

.  “Sure,”  he  assented,  but  further  elucida¬ 
tion  was  interrupted  by  a  two-base  hit, 
which  kept  the  teacher  in  silent  apprehen¬ 
sion  until  an  outfielder  gathered  in  a  long 
fly  for  the  third  out. 

This  intermittent  dialogue,  wafted  over 
the  barrier  which  divides  grand  stand  from 
press-box,  epitomizes  the  p>opular  idea  of 
the  catcher’s  relation  to  baseball.  He  is 
out  there  to  throw  back  what  gets  by  the 
batsman,  with  a  few  side-lines  of  individual 
endeavor  incidental  to  the  main  trick  of 
disp>osing  of  three  visitors  in  a  row  as  fast 
as  they  step  to  the  plate.  This  task  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  pitcher. 
The  catcher  has  nothing  to  do  except  hold 
third  strikes,  catch  an  occasional  foul  fly, 
flag  unruly  base  runners,  and  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  pitched  high,  low,  wide,  or  under¬ 
ground  gets  away  from  him. 

If  that  were  all  the  catcher  had  to  do 
and  think  about,  it  would  be  considerable 
job;  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  his  duty,  and 
the  mechanical  end  at  that.  Failure  to 
realize  the  value  of  thinking  in  baseball  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  catcher 
generally  is  the  most  underrated  cog  in  the 
machinery  of  a  winning  team.  “Thinking 
part”  implies  disdain  on  the  stage,  but  out 
there  on  the  diamond  the  men  who  think 
are  responsible  for  that  elusive  and  much 
exploited  thing  called  “inside  baseball.” 
Because  so  much  of  it  devolves  on  the 
catcher  he  is  the  most  important  actor, 
barring,  possibly,  the  master  mind,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  manager.  And  yet  to  nine 
out  of  ten  spectators  he  is  only  a  back¬ 
stop. 

The  dutiful  husband,  brother,  or  admirer 
who  attempted  to  explain  to  the  modem 
Eve  all  that  hapi>ened  in  the  first  inning 
probably  did  not  realize  that  the  failure  of 
the  opposing  team  to  score  a  run  in  its  half 
was  due  largely  to  the  gray  matter  behind 
the  wire  mask. 

If  the  catcher  had  not  guessed  intuitively, 
or  by  intercepting  an  almost  imjjerceptible 
sign,  the  intent  of  the  batsman  and  the  run¬ 
ner  before  they  started  that  “hit-and-run” 
play,  he  could  not  so  easily  and  surely  have 
thrown  out  the  runner  at  second.  He  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  thrown  him  out  at  all 
if  he  had  not  telegraphed  his  intuition  to 
the  pitcher  by  signaling  him  to  “pitch  out,” 
where  the  batsman  could  not  reach  the  ball. 


But  for  that  the  batter  would  have  been  II 
able  to  hit  the  ball  somewhere. 

A  foul  would  have  protected  the  runner, 
permitting  him  to  go  back  to  first  base,  from 
where  a  fleet  man  would  have  gone  all  the 
way  home  on  the  two-base  hit  which  the 
same  batsman  made  right  afteiw’ard.  At 
least  that  long  hit  would  have  driven  the 
base-runner  to  third,  from  where  he  could 
have  coimted  on  the  long  fly,  which  would 
have  been  only  the  second  out.  Again,  if 
the  catcher  had  not  anticipated  that  “Wt- 
and-mn”  play  at  all,  and  the  batsman  had 
made  his  two  bagger  with  the  runner  in 
motion — no  need  to  diagram  farther  the 
hole  in  which  the  pitcher  would  have  found 
himself,  but  it  illustrates  the  defensive  value 
of  one  correct  guess  by  the  backstop. 

In  a  sp)ort  which  creates,  sometimes  by 
sheer  luck,  a  hero  w’hose  worshipers  may 
include  a  nation’s  fans,  what  chance  has 
the  brainy  catcher,  swathed  from  crown  to 
toe  in  grotesque  paraphernalia  —  which 
make  him  first  cousin  to  a  circus  clown  in 
action  —  to  aspire  to  the  idol’s  pedestal 
alongside  the  star  pitcher’s  lithe,  untrara- 
meled  athleticism,  or  the  great  batsman  of 
the  eagle  eye  and  potent  swat? 

Thousands  have  said  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  read  that  Christy  Mathewson 
won  the  world’s  championship  for  the 
Giants  from  the  Athletics  in  1905;  that 
Ed  Walsh  of  the  White  Sox  conquered  the 
militant  Cubs  in  1906  single  handed;  that 
to  Frank  “Home-Run”  Baker  belonged 
credit  for  the  Athletics’  triumph  over  New 
York  in  1911,  and  that  Joe  Wood  was 
responsible  fcr  Boston’s  new  purple  and 
gold  emblem  of  supremacy. 

Thousands  Iiave  forgotten  that  a  catcher 
saved  Mathewson  from  being  side-tracked 
to  first  base  by  a  manager  who  could  not 
see  in  the  slender  collegian  the  “Big  Six” 
we  know;  that  Walsh  sat  on  the  bench 
for  the  better  part  of  two  seasons  while  a 
wdse  manager  and  a  clever  lieutenant  were 
grinding  this  product  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  into  a  195-pound  gem  instead  of 
sending  him  back  to  the  culm  bank. 

There  is  no  desire  to  rob  these  heroes  of 
one  sprig  of  their  laurels.  The  baseball  pub¬ 
lic  demands  idols,  and  those  whom  Fortune 
sets  in  high  places  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
scenery.  But  one  is  impelled  to  protest 
against  underv'aluing  that  cushion-coated 
brain  center,  just  abaft  the  home  plate,  with-  j 
out  which  a  baseball  machine  would  be  in  ; 


The  Man  of  the  Wire  Mask 


much  the  same  condition  as  a  paleolithic  liner.  The  optional  idol  is  the  batsman  who 
pachyderm  after  an  operation  for  the  re-  delivers  a  home  run  with  the  same  congestion 
moval  of  its  medulla  oblongata.  as  to  bases.  No  one  has  yet  tried  to  weave 

Take  any  romance  written  around  the  a  romance  around  a  catcher.  His  whole 
goal-posts  of  a  football  field.  When  its  hero  get-up  is  against  it. 

is  not  captain  of  the  eleven,  a  fleet-footed  That  is  not  the  only  parallel  between 
half-back  or  a  battered,  groggy  end  finally  quarter-back  and  catcher.  What  one  is  to 
scores  the  points  which  turn  defeat  into  football  the  other  is  to  baseball.  Just  as 
great  victory — and  lead  to  a  church  wed-  the  quarter  directs  every  play  while  his 
ding.  The  busy,  foxy  little  quarter-back  team  is  on  the  offensive,  so  the  catcher  con- 
gets  into  the  picture  only  because  it  is  nec-  trols  every  defensive  move  of  his  team.  On 
essar)’  for  him  to  give  the  right  signal  at  the  what  happens  in  the  brief  moment  while 
proper  instant.  Since  baseball  became  a  the  backstop  assumes  that  awkward,  gro- 


eve’s  mentor  was  on  his  feet 
EXCITEDLY  shouting:  “OH, 
YOU  jimmy!” 


p^ular  background  for  fiction,  the  center-  tesque  squat  before  each  pitched  ball,  may 

piece  of  the  deftly  typiewritten  tapestry  hang  the  result  of  a  game.  Facing  the  field, 

usually  has  been  a  pitcher,  retiring  the  side  every  factor  in  the  situation  is  before  him. 

with  the  bases  full  in  the  ninth,  either  by  He  must  see  that  no  play  starts,  with  the 

superlative  cunning  of  wrist,  or  at  imminent  pitcher’s  wind-up,  until  every  man  is  in 

of  broken  bones  from  stopping  a  hot  place  and  alert.  He  must  know  a  lot  about 
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the  batsman,  his  weakness  and  his  strength 
— what  kind  of  ball  he  can  “kill,”  and  what 
he  is  most  likely  to  miss.  He  must  watch 
base-runners  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  attacking  side.  If  he  does,  he 
can  instantly  frame  the  defense  most  likely 
to  checkmate  the  intended  move,  thereby 
reducing  by  half  his  opponents’  chances  of 
executing  the  play  successfully. 

This  is  the  first  essential  in  a  backstop. 
Behind  his  mask  must  be  a  brain  well 
stocked  with  exp)erience;  resourceful,  intui¬ 
tive,  and  quick  thinking.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  for  the  scarcity  of  great  catchers.  An¬ 
other  is  the  physical  courage  required  to 
subject  one’s  self  to  more  hard  knocks  than 
befall  any  other  player. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  snap  the  catcher 
has  to-day  behind  all  his  protective  appa¬ 
ratus,  compared  to  the  risks  run  by  old- 
time  backstops  who  knew  naught  of  mask, 
mitt,  or  mattress,  but  stood  behind  the  bat 
with  only  a  rubber  mouthpiece  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  inhaling  their  teeth.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  pioneers  who  did  that  had 
to  catch  only  balls  that  were  “pitched” — 
not  thrown. 

In  the  old  days,  the  catcher  stood  close 
to  the  plate  only  part  of  the  time.  Less 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  he  played  back  near 
the  stand  until  there  were  two  strikes  on 
the  batsman,  unless  there  were  men  on 
bases.  The  demand  for  less  “time  out — ” 
time  required  for  frequent  donning  and  re¬ 
moving  of  his  armor — was  resp)onsible  for 
the  present  custom  of  keeping  the  catcher 
close  up  all  the  time. 

The  development  of  team  play,  in  hitting 
at  bad  balls  to  protect  base-runners,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  “spit-ball”  have  increased 
the  number  of  foul  tips  an  J  the  catcher’s 
liability  to  injury,  which  is  only  partially 
offset  by  improvements  in  his  armor.  Any 
experienced  maskman  carries  his  union 
card  in  his  hands.  One  look  at  them  is 
proof  that  he  is  not  a  musician  by  trade. 
No  piano  keyboard  could  be  devised  to  fit 
the  vagaries  of  his  finger-tips,  and  as  for 
the  oboe — he  might  handle  a  slide  trom¬ 
bone.  Oldtime  catchers  proudly  exhibit 
their  distorted  “hooks”  in  proof  of  their 
heroism,  but  any  of  his  friends  will  match 
Tom  Needham’s  hands  against  all  of  them. 

One  day  when  a  foul  tip  knocked  one  of 
Tom’s  fingers  farther  out  of  skew  than 
usual,  he  hurried  out  to  the  slab,  shaking 
his  injured  hand,  and  extended  it  toward 


Mordecai  Brown  with  the  request: 

“That  last  one  knocked  my  finger  plumb 
out.  Give  it  a  yank  into  place,  will  you?” 

Brown  inspected  the  collection  of  gnarled 
hooks  and  exclaimed:  “Put  me  wise,  Tom. 
I’m  no  mind-reader.  They  all  look  alike 
to  me.” 

Another  potent  reason  for  the  inadequac}- 
of  the  supply  of  good  catchers  is  that  their 
reward  is  not  commensurate  with  the  hard 
work  and  thanklessness  of  their  task.  The 
real  catcher  commands  a  high  salar\’;  but, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression — partly 
created  by  themselves — ball  players  do  not 
work  altogether  for  the  coin  there  is  in  it. 
The  cheers  from  the  stands,  the  names  in 
big  headlines,  the  pictures  in  the  papers, 
and  the  eager  crowding  of  fans  after  a  hard- 
earned  victory  are  part  of  the  players’  rec- 
omp>ense,  although  few  of  them  admit  it. 
Little  of  this  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  catcher. 
Even  when  a  brilliant  snap-throw  picks  a 
wise  and  dangerous  runner  off  his  base,  the 
crowd  usually  jeers  at  the  victim  instead  of 
lauding  the  alert  catcher. 

Ask  any  man  whose  study  of  baseball  is 
confined  to  the  hours  he  spends  in  the  ball 
parks  to  name  his  “twenty  favorite  play¬ 
ers.”  The  chances  are  against  his  selecting 
a  backstop.  Ask  any  ten  young  Americans 
you  find  playing  ball  on  the  lots  to  what 
positions  they  aspire.  Seven  of  them  will 
want  to  be  “swell”  pitchers,  and  the  other 
three  champion  batsmen. 

For  every  King  Kelly  or  Buck  Ewing, 
whose  praises  are  sung  by  veteran  followers 
of  the  game,  there  are  a  dozen  famous 
names  that  do  not  belong  to  catchers 
— Radbourne,  Rusie,  Clarkson,  Corcoran,  i 
Keefe,  Goldsmith,  Comiskey,  Anson, 
Brouthers,  Dunlap,  Rowe,  Baldwin,  Rad¬ 
ford,  Ward,  Dairymple,  Gore — idols  of 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  and  known  now 
wherever  baseball  is  spoken.  They  were 
great  pitchers,  great  batsmen,  or  great  lead¬ 
ers. 

Pick  a  rooter  out  of  the  stand  at  random 
and  send  him  into  the  minors  to  find  the 
embryonic  great  catcher.  He  will  bring 
back  a  lad  with  a  steel  whip,  able  to  throw 
the  ball  around  with  dazzling  speed— in 
practise — and  with  a  Larry'  McLean  reach. 
Of  what  is  located  beneath  that  catcher’s 
hair  he  will  wot  not.  He  places  the  me¬ 
chanical  aids  above  the  intellectual  essen¬ 
tials.  Yet  a  veteran  whose  arm  is  losing  its 
power  will  dispose  of  twice  as  many  steal- 
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ers  as  the  recruit  who  can  convert  the  ball 
into  a  near-bullet.  Watch  the  e.xperienced 
receiver  when  there  are  men  on  bases  and 
see  how  many  pitched  balls  he  catches  to 
the  left  of  a  vertical  line  bisecting  his  wish¬ 
bone.  Unless  it  is  a  very  wide  or  low  ball, 
the  act  of  catching  it  will  bring  his  right 
arm  into  position  to  throw.  By  saving  this 
fraction  of  a  second  in  getting  the  ball  away, 
the  old  catcher  flags  runners  whom  the 
faster  but  belated  thrower  would  lose. 

A  paramount  reason  for  overlooking  the 
value  of  a  catcher  to  his  team  is  that  his 
work  as  an  individual  counts  for  little  by 
comparison  with  that  done  in  cooperation 
with  his  mates,  particularly  with  his  pitch¬ 
er — and  almost  invariably  the  mate  gets  the 
credit.  Repiorts  of  notable  performances, 
such  as  striking  out  a  dozen  or  fifteen  bats¬ 
men  in  a  game,  do  not  indicate  how  many 
of  them  were  w’hiffed  by  the  pitcher  and 
how  many  of  the  third  strikes  should  be 
credited  to  the  catcher.  The  idea  of  a 
catcher  striking  out  a  batsman  may  seem 
preposterous,  but  a  pair  of  instances,  vouch- 
^  for  by  umpires  who  heard  them,  may 
illuminate  the  point. 

Few  things  bother  a  battery  more  than  the 
recruit  who  is  put  in  for  a  try-out  toward 
the  end  of  a  season  by  a  down-and-out 
team.  Luck  often  brings  him  to  bat  in  a 


pinch,  and  neither  catcher  nor  pitcher  knows 
what  he  can  hit,  or  what  he  can’t.  Incident¬ 
ally,  that  is  why  many  youngsters  seem  to 
make  good  with  the  bat  at  first,  only  to 
fail  later  on.  Such  a  rookie,  who  did  not 
stay  long  enough  to  get  his  patronymic  into 
the  official  averages,  came  up  in  a  game, 
with  Billy  Sullivan  catching  Ed  Walsh,  where 
even  a  long  fly  would  have  made  trouble. 

“What  bush  did  they  pick  you  from?” 
was  Sullivan’s  greeting.  “Three  Lamp 
Xeague,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yep.  Been  with  Dubuque  two  years,” 
responded  the  recruit,  flattered  that  the 
famous  catcher  knew’  that  much  about  him. 

“Great  little  town,”  said  Sullivan  with 
enthusiasm.  “Played  there  a  few  years  ago, 
myself.”  The  umpire’s  announcement  of 
“strike  one”  reminded  the  young  man  that 
he  was  not  sitting  in  at  a  fan-fest. 

“A  few  years!  Say,  I  snuck  away  from 
home  before  I  w’as  knee-high  to  a  duck  to 
watch  you  play,”  scoffed  the  newcomer, 
peeved  at  having  let  them  sneak  over  a 
straight  one. 

“Old  stuff,  kid,”  Sullivan  jeered.  “That 
joke  wore  spinach  before  you  were  born. 
They  tell  me  you  were  one  of  the  best  little 
hitters  in  the  league.” 

“Hit  over  .300  both  years,”  bragged  the 
recruit,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  cry 
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of  “strike  two”  from  the  umpire. 

“Used  a  lighter  stick  down  there,  I  reck¬ 
on,”  suggested  Sullivan.  “You  seem  to  like 
to  rest  this  one.” 

“Same  bat  I’ve  used  for  three  months,” 
snapped  the  youngster,  just  before  he  swung 
at  what  looked  like  another  ball  right  in 
the  groove,  missed  a  “spitter”  by  a  foot, 
and  heard  the  verdict  “You’re  out!” 

.  Veterans  seldom  respond  to  these  efforts 
to  distract  their  attention  from  the  pitcher, 
but  the  green  ones  generally  are  not  wise  to 
the  trap.  Charley  Dooin  of  the  Phillies 
pulled  it  another  way  on  Fred  Luderus  when 
the  latter  broke  in  with  the  Cubs.  The 
minor  leaguer  went  after  a  bad  ball  and 
missed  it  woefully. 

“Cheese  it,  boy.  You  needed  a  spring¬ 
board  to  reach  that  one.  They’ll  be  slip¬ 
ping  you  a  one-way  ticket  to  Green  Bay 
if  you  don’t  let  those  alone.” 

No  response  came  from  Luderus. 

“Ah-ha!  It’s  young  Mr.  Wise  Guy?” 
crooned  the  blond  backstop.  “D’ye  know, 
I  like  to  see  you  lads  with  the  noodles  stick 
around  and  get  your  sigs.  on  good  contracts. 
Get  a  hold  of  the  next  one.  It’ll  be  over.” 

“Nix,  I  know  that  one,  too,”  growled  the 
young  batsman,  but,  true  to  Dooin’s  prom¬ 
ise,  a  fast  ball  cut  the  plate  and  the  umpire 
barked  “strike  two.” 

“On  the  level,  I  wasn’t  cheating,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  catcher.  “You’ve  got  a  good 
chance  here,  and  I’d  like  to  see  you  grab 
it.  Don’t  pass  up  this  one.” 

Luderus  saw  the  ball  coming  up  fairly 
begging  to  be  hit.  As  he  put  his  back  into 
the  blow  he  already  was  reading  in  the  box 
score  “Home-run  Luderus.”  But  it  was  a 
slow  ball  and  it  floated  leisurely  into  Dooin’s 
mitt  several  instants  after  the  atmosphere 
resumed  the  equilibrium  from  which  the 
bat  had  disturbed  it. 

This  outguessing,  alias  “crossing,”  the 
batsman  is  the  secret  of  successful  pitch¬ 
ing,  and  the  batsman  who  hangs  up  a  .300 
average  is  the  man  who  divines  the  slab- 
man’s  intent  with  great  consistency.  There 
are  players  who  declare  they  are  lucky  to 
get  a  foul  off  Walter  Johnson’s  speed  or  to 
hit  Mathewson’s  fade-away  hard  enough  to 
hurt  it.  But  if  Johnson  used  nothing  but 
speed,  or  Matty  only  a  steady  stream  of 
fade-aways,  even  the  ordinary  batsmen 
soon  would  gauge  and  gouge  them  for  many 
runs.  Whenever  a  team  starts  a  batting 
rally  against  an  effective  slabman,  who  has 


been  holding  them  down,  it  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  its  batters  are  calling  the  turn  on 
what  is  being  pitched,  for  marvelous  speed 
or  sharp  hooks  alone  will  not  deceive  major- 
league  batsmen  beyond  a  few  innings. 

More  than  one  “phenom”  has  come  into 
the  big  tent,  after  making  a  loud  noise  in 
some  side-show,  with  speed  enough  to  burn 
a  hole  in  asbestos-lined  concrete — and  a 
curve  no  wider  than  a  humming-bird’s  left 
ear.  Facing  such  a  pitcher,  the  big  leaguers 
simply  dig  their  spikes  into  the  dirt,  wait 
until  they  have  his  speed  timed  accurately, 
then  begin  to  diminish  the  visible  supply  of 
baseballs. 

But  if  such  a  youngster  shows  the  latent 
talent  of  a  pitcher  he  is  turned  over  to  a 
veteran  catcher,  who  patiently  helps  him 
master  the  curve,  the  “floater,”  and  the 
change  of  pace  wWch  are  the  rudiments  of 
slab  work.  Then  he  instils  into  the  young¬ 
ster’s  mind  the  cunning  that  tells  him  how 
to  “mix  ’em  up”  on  the  batter.  At  last  the 
finished  pitcher,  with  his  faithful  teacher 
behind  the  bat,  goes  out  and  makes  a  win¬ 
ning.  He  may  follow  it  with  eleven  or 
eight  victories  in  a  row.  He  becomes  an 
idol  and  has  brands  of  cigars  and  new 
styles  in  cravats  and  headgear  named  after 
him. 

Whoever  heard  of  even  a  dog  named 
after  a  backstop? 

Cleveland  is  talking  yet  about  the  day 
in  October,  1908,  when  Ed  Walsh  struck 
out  Larry  Lajoie  with  the  bases  full,  staved 
off  a  defeat  that  would  have  put  Chicago 
out  of  the  American  League  pennant  race, 
and  gave  the  Naps  a  beating  which  almost 
knocked  them  out  of  the  running  only  three 
days  before  the  season’s  schedule  expired. 
That  was  the  year  when  all  the  pageantry 
and  parade  of  a  presidential  campaign  was 
crowded  into  the  side  streets  while  four 
.\merican  and  three  National  League  teams 
raced  down  the  boulevards  neck  and  neck, 
right  up  to  the  wrire. 

October  third  is  the  date  which  Cleveland 
fans  keep  draped  in  black,  for  on  that  day 
mighty  Lajoie  “Casey-ed”  with  a  chance 
to  fight  for  a  world’s  p>ennant  depending  on 
his  bat.  White  Sox  and  Naps  went  into  the 
last  half  of  the  seventh  inning  with  the 
score  3  to  I  in  Chicago’s  favor.  Two  errors 
in  succession  and  a  base  ou  balls  filled  the 
circuit  with  Clevelanders  after  two  were 
out.  Frank  Smith,  pitching  for  the  White 
Sox,  knew  that  he  should  fidget  when  he 


Two  young  ladies  were  talking  over  the  wire,  discussing  the  sum-  ' , 

mer  styles.  In  the  midst  of  this  important  conversation  a  masculine 
voice  interrupted,  calling  for  a  number.  One  of  the  young  ladies  in- 
dignantly  asked:  l\ 

“What  line  do  you  think  you’re  on,  anyhow?”  jr 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  “I  am  not  sure,  but,  judging  from  what  I 
have  just  heard,  I  should  say  I  was  on  a  clothes-line.”  '  i 


saw  Lajoie  coming  to  bat,  for  this  always 
dangerous  slugger  already  had  made  a  pair 
of  two-baggers  off  him  that  day.  Fielder 
Jones,  his  manager,  removed  Smith  and 
called  Walsh  to  the  rescue.  Catcher  Sulli¬ 
van  strolled  out  to  meet  “Big  Ed,”  and  the 
two  of  them  went  into  executive  session. 

When  everything 

was  set  again,  ^  - 

Walsh  pitched  four  • 

balls,  none  of  them 

over  the  plate.  In  s- r.' 

his  eagerness  Lajoie  i  ^  ‘ 

fouled  off  two  of  the  j 

bad  ones,  and  the 

tang  of  them  as 

they  Imrtled  high 

over  the  far  end 

of  the  grand  stand  .  -.v' 

told  of  the  French-  ^  V'Vf  V'''  "* 

man  s  grim  deter-  4  ^ 

mination.  With  ‘  V/ <  - 

each  long  foul  came  -  >'{ 

a  premature  yelp  ■ 

of  elation  from  the 

crowd. 

That  made  two 

balls  and  two  strikes.  Walsh  had  one  to 
waste,  but  Lajoie  was  “in  the  hole,”  with 
every  sense  tensely  alert.  Sullivan  leisurely 
signed  for  a  fast  ball,  straight  across.  Walsh 
shook  his  head.  He  wanted  the  signal  for  a 
spitball.  Again  Sullivan  squatted  and  re¬ 
peated  the  fast  ball  sign.  Once  more  Walsh 
shook  his  head,  but  his  catcher  would  not 
“switch.”  To  pitch  anything  else  meant  a 
passed  ball,  for  the  catcher  who  exp>ects  one 
thing  and  gets  another  usually  misses  it. 
Walsh  knew  that,  and  he  also  knew  Lajoie 
could  hit  that  kind  of  a  ball  out  of  the  lot, 
which  meant  four  runs  and  the  game. 

In  desperation,  the  giant  Sox  pitcher  laid 
one  squarely  across  the  plate,  putting  all 
his  tremendous  strength  into  it.  Lajoie 
scarcely  moved  his  bat  and,  without  waiting 


for  the  umpire’s  “batter’s  out,”  turned  and 
walked  away  with  his  head  down. 

Lajoie  expected  Walsh  to  try  to  fool  him 
with  a  spitball  in  that  situation.  With  one 
chance  to  waste,  it  was  the  natural  bait  to 
use. 

But  Sullivan  had  divined  exactly  what 
Lajoie  was  thinking  and  “crossed”  him 
with  the  une.xp>ected.  He  had  put  him¬ 
self  in  Larry’s  place  and  reasoned  that  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  the  great  batsman 
would  be  looking  for  in  that  pinch  was  a 
ball  he  could  hit  a  mile.  In  the  official 
score  of  that  battle  it  reads: 

“Struck  out — By  Walsh,  Lajoie,”  and 
there  it  stands  for  all  time. 

Little  wonder  the  lad  on  the  lot  aspires 
to  become  a  pitcher. 
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miracle  happened.  And  being  an  intensely 
practical  product  of  the  intensely  practical 
East  Side,  Tommy  wasn’t  looking  for  mir¬ 
acles  to  happen  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
Therefore  he  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the 
floor  while  the  cop  recited  one  of  the  most 
familiar  stories  that  are  retold  every  day 
in  that  dingy  old  court-room;  and  because 
he  looked  down,  the  little  fellow  failed  to 
see  that  a  strange  young  man  near  by  was 
listening  intently. 

When  the  policeman  had  finished,  this 
strange  young  man  s{X>ke  to  Tommy. 
“Come  here,  my  lad,”  he  said  kindly,  “and 
tell  me  all  about  it.” 


0IX  or  seven  years  ago  Tommy 
stood  facing  a  judge  in  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  of  New  York.  Tommy 
was  charged  with  having  “swipn 
ed”  various  and  sundry  articles  that  didn’t 
belong  to  him.  In  more  elegant  vernacular, 
he  w'as  charged  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  black-robed  judge  listened  while  a 
big,  powerful  pwliceman — armed,  uniform¬ 
ed,  helmeted — told  how  he  had  “got” 
Tommy  “with  the  goods.” 

Tommy  stood  there,  silent,  defiant,  ready 
to  take  what  was  coming  to  him — and  he 
knew  this  would  be  a  term  of  imprisonment 
in  a  reformatory  of  some  kind,  unless  a 
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Tommy  cast  a  single  suspicious  glance  at 
the  young  man,  and  his  childish  fears  van¬ 
ished.  In  half  a  minute  the  stranger’s  arm 
was  around  Tommy’s  shoulders,  and  be¬ 
tween  sobs  Tommy  was  telling  truthfully 
how  he  came  to  “swipe”  the  goods,  and 
how  he  got  “pinched,”  and  all  about  the 
home  life  he  never  had  had  in  that  great, 
reeking,  straining,  grinding  East  Side. 

All  this  in  a  very  few  minutes — three  or 
four  at  the  utmost.  Then  the  young  man 
turned  to  the  judge  and  bowed. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  his  Honor,  reaching 
for  pen  and  papers.  “Guilty,  of  course.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  “but 
we’d  like  to  look  after  the  boy.” 

The  judge  nodded,  signed  the  papers, 
handed  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
told  Tommy  to  come  nearer. 

“My  boy,”  he  said,  looking  steadily  into 
the  eyes  upturned  to  his,  “you  have  done 
wrong;  you  have  committed  an  offense  for 
which  I  send  men  to  prison.  You  have 
taken  articles  that  belonged  to  other 


four  o’clock  this  afternoon.” 

“Come  along,  kid,”  said  a  court-attend¬ 
ant,  not  unkindly,  and  he  took  Tommy  by 
the  arm. 

Back  through  the  dingy  court-room  they 
went,  through  a  door  to  the  left,  and  up 
a  still  more  dingy  stairway  to  a  room  where 
were  a  dozen  other  boys  confined  for  trivial 
offenses. 

Here  he  stayed  till  four  o’clock  that  after¬ 
noon,  when  he  slunk  away  by  a  circuitous 
route  tow’ard  the  tall,  somber,  dirty  tene¬ 
ment  which  he  called  “home.” 

He  didn’t  stop  to  play  with  his  usual 
companions,  nor  even  to  pound  the  faces 
'of  one  or  two  who  jeered  at  him  for  having 
got  “pinched.”  Tommy  didn’t  propose  to 
get  hauled  up  in  that  court  again.  A  second 
offense  might  mean  confinement  where  he 
could  not  gain  his  freedom  for  years. 

So  he  climbed  wearily  up  one  stairway 
after  another  until  he  came  to  the  few 
rooms  where  he  and  his  parents  and 

the  other  children  slept,  ate,  and  man- 


people,  and  it  is  within  my  power  to 
send  you  to  a  sort  of  prison  for  just 
such  boys  as  you.” 

Tommy  went  white  at  this,  and 
his  cap  dropped  from  his  hands.  A 
court  attendant  picked  it  up,  and  the 
judge  continued  to  speak  calmly, 
but  with  decision. 

“If  I  should  let  you  go  now, 
without,  any  sort  of  punish- 
ment,”  he  said,  “you  might 
steal  something  else  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  get  deeper 
and  deeper  in  crime  until  you 
were  a  professional  thief,  or  worse.  11 
But  since  you  were  arrested,  your 
record  has  been  looked  up.  I  am 
informed  that  you  never  have 
been  in  trouble  with  the  police 
before;  therefore  I  am  going  to  ^ 
give  you  one  more  chance  to  grow  1 
up  a  good  citizen,  and  a  useful  1 
man.  I  hear  that  you  have  been  I 
playing  hooky  from  school,  and  | 
running  around  the  streets.  You 
must  stop  all  that.  You  must  go 
to  school,  and  mind  your  mother, 
and  stay  away  from  the  gang  of  bad 
boys  that  hang  around  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  will  fine  you  one  dol¬ 
lar;  and  if  you  have  no  money, 
you  will  have  to  remain  in  the 
detention -room  up -stairs  until 


aged  to  survive.  He  didn’t  expect 
much  sympathy,  and  he  didn’t  get 

I  it.  He  did  get,  however,  what  he 
wanted — a  chance  to  think;  and  he 
was  still  thinking,  hard,  when  some¬ 
body  knocked  on  the  door. 

^  “Come  in!”  called  Tommy’s 

mother;  and  in  response 
the  door  was  opened  and 
a  gentleman  entered, 
closed  the  door,  and 

“Are  you  Tommy’s 
mother?” 

iy^  She  nodded,  and  he  con- 
tinned: 

“A  friend  of  mine  was  up  in 
the  children’s  court  to-day,  and 
^P  he  told  me  about  your  boy.  He 
says  he  is  sure  that  Tommy  is 
V  not  a  bad  boy,  that  he  made  a 
M  mistake  which  he  won’t  repeal,” 

W  “It’s  true,  it’s  true,”  said  Tom- 
I  my’s  mother,  a  queer  little  break  in 
r  her  voice.  She  wiped  her  hands  in- 
I  dustriously  on  her  apron,  while  the 
I  stranger  continued: 

,  “Now  I  live  up  -  town,  with  my 
wife.  .  .  .  Here’s  my  card,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  handing  out  a  bit  of  pasteboard. 
“We  haven’t  any  little  boy  now;  died 
several  years  ago.  And  we  ‘do  not 
wish  to  adopt  a  boy,”  he  added 
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hastily;  “but  what  I  would  like  to  have  is  a 
Little  Brother.  It  just  strikes  me,”  he  went 
on,  easily,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  near  by, 
“that  perhaps  Tommy  would  like  to  have 
me  for  a  Big  Brother,  too — for  a  while, 
anyhow,”  he  added,  smiling  at  the  idea. 

“What  way?”  demanded  Tommy’s  moth¬ 
er,  instantly  on  the  defensive. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  exactly.  I  want  to 
come  down  here  and  see  Tommy  every 
once  in  a  while,  and  he’ll  be  up  to  spend 
an  evening  at  my  house  each  week,  say. 
Then,  if  you  don’t  mind,  he  and  I  can  go 
to  the  Hippnxlrome  occasionally,  and  when 
the  baseball  season  opens,  perhaps  he’d  like 
to  see  some  of  the  big  games.  ...” 

The  stranger  paused,  and  smiled  at  the 
woman  standing  opposite  him.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  suspicion  in  her  face  had  given 
way  to  one  of  incredulity. 

“Then,  when  he  gets  a  little  older,”  said 
the  strange  gentleman,  “we  can  go  off  fish¬ 
ing  together,  and  perhaps  I  can  help  him 
get  a  good  job  somewhere.” 

After  further  conversation,  to  which  the 
wondering  Tommy  himself  was  a  party,  the 
suggested  arrangement  was  made. 

Now  all  this  actually  happened,  less  than 
seven  years  ago,  the  details  of  the  incident 
having  been  changed  only  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  identities.  To-day,  if  you  chance  to 
have  business  in  one  of  the  large  down¬ 
town  banks  in  New  York  City,  you  can 
see  Tommy  at  work;  not  as  ofl5ce-boy,  por¬ 
ter,  or  minor  clerk — he  has  made  his  way 
through  such  jobs — but  as  assistant  in  the 
cage  of  the  paying  teller.  He  not  merely  , 
supports  himself,  and  helps  his  family,  but 
during  the  worst  months  of  last  winter  he 
paid  the  rent  for  a  very  poor  widow  and  her 
little  flock,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
driven  from  the  tenement  to  the  street. 

Tommy  is  one  of  many  boys  saved  to 
society  because  when  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  of  New  York  was  established,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  a  man  was  appointed  as  clerk 
who  p)ossessed  a  keen,  logical  mind,  and  a 
broad,  sympathetic  outlook  on  life. 

This  man,  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  spent  his 
days  in  that  ding>',  uninviting  old  court¬ 
room,  seeing  instances  of  suffering,  misery, 
and  depravity  among  little  children  that 
sickened  and  appalled  him.  Ten  thousand 
boys  and  girls  are  brought  into  that  room 
by  the  police  every  year,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law.  As  Mr.  Coulter  went 
to  his  home  night  after  night,  heavy-heart¬ 


ed,  he  was  tormented  by  the  thought  that 
the  Juvenile  Court  was  p>erforming  only 
part  of  the  oflSce  of  saving  children  from 
crime;  and  before  long  he  became  convinced 
that  no  court  in  the  world  could  do  this 
great  service  without  assistance.  Cease¬ 
lessly  he  wondered  what  could  be  done  to 
keep  the  boys  straight  after  they  had  gone 
back  to  the  street  gang  and  the  temptations 
of  every  kind  that  beset  and  overwhelm 
the  children  of  the  streets. 

Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 

Mr.  Coulter  struggled  with  the  problem 
which  seemed  impossible  of  solution,  until 
one  evening,  in  answer  to  an  invitation,  he 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Men’s  Club  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New 
York.  And  as  he  looked  around  at  the 
men  present,  men  who  were  devoting  much 
of  their  time  and  thought,  and  much  of 
their  incomes,  to  work  for  others,  an  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind — an  idea  which  many 
believe  to  be  a  Heaven-sent  inspiration. 
When  he  had  concluded  the  address  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion  he  commenced  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  had  just 
been  brought  into  court,  charged  with  an 
offense  that  would  send  hirh  to  a  reforma¬ 
tory,  from  which  he  would  come  out  eighteen 
months  later,  possibly  handicapped  for  life. 

“There  is  only  one  pc^ible  way  to  save 
that  youngster,”  Mr.  Coulter  ^d,  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “And  that  is  to  have  some  earnest, 
true  man  volunteer  to  be  his  big  brother,  to 
look  after  him,  help  him  to  do  right,  make 
the  little  chap  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one 
human  being  in  this  great  city  who  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  him;  who  cares  whether 
he  lives  or  dies.  ...  I  call  for  a  volun¬ 
teer.” 

Before  the  last  words  were  fairly  out  of 
Mr.  Coulter’s  lips,  practically  every  man 
volunteered.  Forty  of  them  wanted  the 
chance  to  be  a  big  brother  to  the  boy 
Mr.  Coulter  referred  to;  but  as  forty  big 
brothers  are  several  too  many  for  any  lad, 
arrangements  were  made  with  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  thirty-nine  gave  Mr.  Coulter 
their  names,  so  that  he  could  call  upon 
them  to  act  as  Big  Brothers  for  other 
unfortunate  boys  who  came  under  his  eye 
in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  Big  Brother 
Movement  started.  That  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1904.  Since  then  it  has  spread 
to  more  than  forty  cities  in  the  United  ' 
States,  Australia,  and  Canada. 


A  MESSENGER  BOY:  GOOD  MATERIAL  THAT  IS  BEING  SPOILED  BY  THE  WORK 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS.  THIS  IS  THE  KIND  OF  BUY  A  BIG  BROTHER  CAN  HELP. 


The  minister  of  that  church,  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle-Smith,  piersistently  put  before  his 
congregation  the  need  for  more  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  spioke  to 
other  congregations,  inviting  men  of  all 
religious  denominations  to  take  part,  and 
himself  set  an  example  by  “Big  Brothering” 
three  little  fellows. 

All  that  less  than  nine  years  ago;  and  in 


the  single  year  1912  there  were  691  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  in  the  city  of 
New  York  actively  interested  with  at  least 
one  boy  each.  As  a  total  of  2,883 
were  cared  for  by  Big  Brothers  during  that 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  many  of 
these  Big  Brothers  actually  looked  after 
three,  four,  and  in  some  cases  half  a  dozen 
boys  each. 
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Long  ago  the  Movement  grew  so  large  thing  is  that  he  shall  know  a  Big  Brother 
that  some  sort  of  an  organization  was  nec-  is  personally  interested  in  him,  sharing  his 
essary  to  conserve  its  work;  so  the  Big  joys  and  sympathizing  with  his  discourage- 
Brother  Movement  was  incorporated  imder  ments. 

the  laws  of  New  York,  an  office  was  rented.  And  what  kind  of  men  are  these  Big 
with  general  secretary  and  assistants,  and  Brothers? 

the  work  is  handled  as  it  could  not  be  As  a  rule,  the  busiest  men  in  New  York, 
handled  without  system  and  regularity —  The  largest  number  happen  to  be  successful 
although  the  plan  has  ever  been  to  keep  it  business  and  profession^  men.  There  are 
free  from  red  tapo.  bank  presidents,  merchants  and  manufac- 

The  entire  object  is  to  help  the  individual  turers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
child,  whether  he  comes  directly  from  the  Of  course  men  of  other  occupations  are  in- 
Juvenile  Court,  or  is  released  from  a  cor-  eluded,  but  those  named  form  much  the 
rectional  institution,  or  is  called  to  the  at-  largest  proportion. 

tention  of  the  officers  of  the  Big  Brothers  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  work 
by  other  societies  or  by  individuals.  Each  on  a  systematic  basis,  the  present  plan  of 
boy  who  is  taken  in  hand  is  given  whatever  operation  is  much  more  effective  than  in 
assistance  he  needs  individually.  Some-  earlier  years.  Each  morning  the  court  in¬ 
times  a  position  is  found  for  him,  sometimes  vestigator  employed  in  the  Big  Brother  of- 
the  environment  of  his  home  is  changed,  fice  goes  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  hears  the 
If  this  can  not  be  done  by  Big  Brother  cases  of  the  boys,  and  takes  a  history  of 
(and  often  by  Big  Brother’s  mother  or  sis-  such  boys  as  come  from  families  neither 
ter),  then  a  home  for  the  boy  is  found  in  Jewish  nor  Roman  Catholic.  The  Catholics 
the  country*.  If  the  need  is  physical  de-  in  the  early  days  of  the  Court  had  a  com- 
velopment,  the  youngster  is  placed  in  a  mittee  of  women  to  look  after  their  children, 
gymnasium  under  comp>etent  instruction;  and  they  now'  have  the  Catholic  Protective 
but  in  each  case,  and  alw'ays,  the  main  Society — a  very  effective  organization.  The 


A  GROUP  OF  LITTLE  BROTHERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  SENT 
AWAY  FROM  CITY  STREETS  TO  BEAL  OUTDOORS. 
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‘‘shooting  craps.  in  the  street  playground,  there  is  small  chance  for 
THE  active,  wholesome  GAMES  OF  NORMAL  CHILDHOOD. 


Jews  in  New  York  have  also  established  a  careful  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  this 

Big  Brother  organization  of  their  own,  lad  had  tired  of  life  since  his  sweetheart, 

which  is  doing  splendid  work.  aged  twelve,  had  failed  to  answer  letters  he 

The  court  investigator  talks  with  the  had  written  her.  Sure  that  she  had  cast 

boy,  and  impresses  him  with  the  fact  that  aside  his  young  affections,  he  strolled  up  to 
he  wants  to  help  him  in  his  fight  to  do  "Central  Park,  took  the  cover  from  a  man- 

right  and  cut  out  going  with  “the  gang” —  hole,  tied  one  end  of  a  rope  around  his 

for  ninety  f>er  cent,  of  the  boys  who  reach  "neck,  fastened  the  other  end  to  a  tree,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  get  there  because  they  jumped  in. 

“run  with”  some  street  gang  or  other.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  rope  was  just 
Mr.  Roy  F.  Parsons  is  the  court  investiga-  a  few  inches  longer  than  he  had  reckoned 

tor,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  on.  He  was  not  more  than  half  strangled 

these  boys  and  understanding  of  their  ways,  when  a  pioliceman  happened  near  and 

Mr.  Paisons  visits  the  boy’s  home,  straight-  hauled  out  the  would-be  suicide  and  t<X)k 
ens  things  out  there  with  his  parents,  mean-  him  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
while  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  boy’s  Being  a  man  of  sense  and  experience,  the 
environment — and  reports  to  the  executive  judge  saw  that  what  the  youngster  needed 

secretary,  w'ho  thereupion  starts  out  to  find  was  not  punishment,  but  a  few  weeks  of 

a  Big  Brother  specially  suited  to  take  care  quiet  life  in  the  country,  where  his  poor 

of  this  particular  boy.  little  body  could  recuperate,  his  nerv- 

Sometimes  a  part  of  this  routine  is  dis-  ous  system  regain  normal  condition,  and 

pensed  with,  as  in  the  case  of  a  youth  of  his  outlook  become  sane  and  cheerful.  So 

thirteen  years  who  appeared  at  the  office  of  he  sentenced  the  boy  to  report  at  the  office 

the  Big  Brother  Movement,  and  said  that  of  the  Big  Brothers,  from  which  he  was  at 

the  judge  had  “sentenced”  him  to  come  up  once  sent  to  a  farm  in  the  Catskills, 

there  and  report.  It  was  in  th^  worst  hot  He  returned,  a  few  w'eeks  later,  bright 
^11  of  a  particularly  torrid  summer,  and  and  happy  as  a  boy  could  be. 
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Another  boy,  arrested  for  stealing,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Big  Brother  who  is 
an  important  member  of  a  great  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  lad  was  given  a  job  in  the 
financial  department,  and  after  a  few  weeks’ 
trial  he  proved  to  be  so  bright,  and  quick, 
and  accurate,  that  the  manager  of  the  store 
paid  $45  to  have  him  taught  to  operate  an 
electrical  billing  machine  which  the  firm 
had  just  purchased.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  handle  this  new  piece  of  office 
equipment  his  salary  was  raised  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Both  members  of  another  large  firm  in 
New  York,  which  operates  a  store  with 
several  branches,  are  Big  Brothers.  They 
are  busy  men,  but  they  have  now  no  less 
than  twenty-four  boys  employed  in  their 
various  establishments,  every  one  of  whom 
has  been  arrested,  tried  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  found  guilty  of  some  infraction 
of  the  law.  And  these  Big  Brothers  say 
that  they  never  have  had  boys  who  worked 
so  hard,  so  faithfully,  who  were  so  careful 
of  their  employers’  time,  and  supplies,  and 
general  good-will,  as  these  little  chaps. 
The  reason  is  easy  to  understand.  Unlike 
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^  hundreds  of  others  employed  under  usual 
conditions,  they  are  not  working  primarily 
for  their  own  advancement.  They  are 
working  to  “make  good”  for  the  care  and 
tenderness  and  sympathy  shown  them  when 
they  were  down  and  almost  “out.”  Their 
job  is  to  show  the  Big  Brothers  just  how 
valuable  Little  Brothers  can  be.  From 
their  viewpoint  it’s  all  in  the  family;  and  if 
they  are  careless  or  neglectful,  they  injure 
the  family  reputation  and  the  family  fortune. 

Not  long  ago  a  boy  who  was  confined  in 
the  House  of  Refuge  was  called  upon,  in 
the  institution’s  school,  to  spell  the  word 
“friend.”  Slowly  the  little  chap  spoke  the 
letters,  one  by  one:  “F-r-i-e-n-d.” 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “can  you  tell 
me  what  that  word  means?” 

For  a  moment  the  child  was  silent  in 
deep  thought;  and  then  an  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  “he’s  a  feller  wot 
knows  all  about  yer,  an’  likes  yer  jest  the 
same.” 

Unconsciously 
that  child  had  laid 
bare  the  main¬ 
spring,  the  heart, 
the  dynamic 
power  of  the 
whole  Big  Broth¬ 
er  Movement. 

One  of  the  Big 
Brothers,  who 
lives  in  an  impos¬ 
ing  mansion  up 
on  Park  Avenue, 
tells  how  he  came 
home  unexpect¬ 
edly  one  hot 
evening,  and 
found  his  Little 
Brother  sitting  on 
the  broad  front 
steps  of  the  house. 

The  boy  had 
walked  some 
three  miles  to  get 
there.  Not  wish¬ 
ing  to  hurry  matters,  the  Big  Brother  sat 
down  on  the  steps,  and  the  two  chatted 
away  about  a  dozen  things,  until  finally  the 
Big  Brother  asked  if  there  was  anything  he 
codd  do  for  the  Little  Brother. 

^  “Oh,  nuttin  at  tall,  thank  yer,  Mr. 

The  Big  Brother  kept  his  own  counsel, 

L _ 


but  suspected  that  a  little  later  on  he 
would  hear  some  tale  of  an  escapade,  or  a 
bout  with  “the  gang.”  So  they  chatted 
again,  for  an  hour;  and  when  the  lad  final¬ 
ly  started  to  go  back  to  his  East  Side  home 
he  was  asked  once  more  if  anything  was 
troubling  him. 

“Not  on  yer  life!”  he  said  with  decision. 
Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  added:  “The 

bully  thing  about  you,  Mr.  B - ,  is  that  a 

feller  can  come  an’  see  you  when  there  ain't 
anything  the  matter  with  him.” 

Not  all  the  boys  who  are  taken  up  by 
Big  Brothers  stand  the  test.  But  officers 
of  the  Movement  say  that  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  looked  after  last  year  did 
not  get  back  to  court  under  charges  a  second 
time.  When  that  does  occur,  however,  the 
real  test  comes  of  a  Big  Brother’s  interest. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  visit  the  Little  Brother 
in  the  House  of  Refuge  or  other  reformatory 
as  often  as  the  rules  permit;  to  write  him 
letters,  to  do  everything  in  his  f>ower  to 
show  the  boy 
that  even  though 
he  has  failed  to 
make  good  the 
first  time,  his  Big 
Brother  is  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  ever  to 
help  him. 

Many  are  the 
little  stories  of 
actual  life  that 
the  secretary  of 
the  organization 
gathers  up  as  a 
matter  of  routine 
record  and  meth- 
odically  files 
away.  One  is 
about  a  small  boy 
who  backslid,  and 
dirty,  reckless, 
disheveled,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  to 
answer  charges  so 
serious  that  con¬ 
viction  would  mean  a  term  of  imprisonment 
on  Randall’s  Island.  When  hauled  up  in 
court,  facing  policeman  and  judge,  he  admit¬ 
ted  his  guilt.  He  made  no  attempt  to  lie,  but 
he  was  deeply  indignant — not  at  the  “cop” 
who  had  “pinched”  him,  or  the  machinery 
of  justice  which  was  handling  him ;  but  solely 
over  the  defection  of  his  Big  Brother. 


NEEDED:  A  BIG  BKOTHEK. 
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Standing  up  as  straight  as  possible, 
fixing  his  black  eyes  on  the  judge 
and  the  policeman  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  bitter  enmity  against  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole,  he  exclaimed: 

“If  Mr.  Smith  had  stayed  home 
as  he’d  oughter,  this  here  wouldn’t 
have  happienedl” 

Then  he  heard  his  commitment, 
stoically,  and  was  led  off. 

Now  this  Mr.  Smith  was  the  boy’s 
Big  Brother,  and  he  had  been  called 
to  Europe  on  business  so  suddenly 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  say 
good-by  to  his  Little  Brother.  He 
had  not  worried,  however,  for  the  boy 
had  changed  so  greatly  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  that  his  Big  Brother 
believed  all  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  former  conditions  had  passed. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  returning  from  abroad  he  hur¬ 
ried  down-town  to  see  Little  Brother, 
and  was  met  at  the  tenement  door¬ 
way  by  one  of  the  younger  brood. 

“Where’s  Eddy?”  asked  Big 
Brother. 


A  BIG  BROTHER  LISTENING  TO  THE  STORY  OF  TWO  BOYS 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  “PINCHED.”  ^ 
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“Oh,  Eddy’s  up  to  th’  lemon-factory.” 

“In  the  lemon-factory!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  East  Side  vernacular. 
“You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“Yep.  Got  inteh  trouble  jus’  after  yuh  left  home. 
He’s  gotter  mad  on  yuh,  sure.” 

“Well,  I  should  think  he  would  have,”  the  Big 
Brother  admitted  p>enitently. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  there,  he  was  at  the 
House  of  Refuge,  where  he  found  Eddy,  obdurate. 
He  looked  at  Big  Brother  coldly,  and  it  was  long 
before  explanations  and  apologies  softened  the  hard 
crust  of  suspicion  that  had  formed  over  his  heart. 
Fmally  he  was  convinced;  and  then  he  saw  that  Big 
Brother  felt  so  bad  that  he  needed  to  be  consoled. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Eddy.  “Fergit  it.  I’ll  be 
out  o’  here  soon,  and  I  don’t  mind  stayin’  awhile, 
anyhow.  That  wasn’t  it — gittin’  pinched  and  sent 
up  here,  I  mean.  If  you’ll  promise  not  to  go  away 
again  when  I  git  out,  without  lettin’  me  know,  why 
it’ll  be  all  right.  But  it’s  up  to  you,  after  this.” 

Big  Brother  promised,  and  in  due  course  the 
sentence  was  finished  and  Eddy  was  released.  To¬ 
day  Eddy  is  working  in  a  bank.  He  has  been  there 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  he  has  earned  three 
promotions. 

This  little  story  illustrates  definitely  the  theory 
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of  the  Big  Brother  Movement,  that  while 
probation  oflScers  of  a  Juvenile  Court  are 
necessary,  they  can  not  possibly  take  the 
place  of  personal  friendsUp  such  as  a  Big 
Brother  gives.  No  mind  is  keener  than 
that  of  the  street  child;  no  one  knows  more 
positively  than  he  the  difference  between  a 
paid  probation  oflBcer,  who  keeps  official 
tabs  on  him,  and  a  Big  Brother  who  is  a 
real  friend. 

Very  early  in  its  experience  the  Big 
Brother  Movement  realized  that  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  have  some  place  out  of 
the  city  where  hundreds  of  Little  Brothers 
could  be  sent:  some  because  they  were  in 
imperative  need  of  country  air  and  quiet 
and  plenty  of  good  food;  others  because 
it  was  important  to  get  them  away  from 
the  dty  streets  and  into  an  environment  of 
decent  living  and  kindness  and  symp)athy. 
This  side  of  the  problem  has  been  solv^ 
largely  by  the  generosity  of  various  school 
camps,  which  have  offered  hospitality  to 
Little  Brothers,  while  church  brotherhoods 
and  a  newspaper  Fresh  Air  Fund  have  paid 
traveling  expenses. 

There  is  a  farm  in  the  state  of  Maine  to 
which  Little  Brothers  have  been  taken  with 
most  beneficial  results.  Two  years  ago  a 
bank  president  gave  $600  to  send  to  this 
place  for  four  years  a  boy  who  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  lead-pij>e.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  case:  mother  dead,  father  hard  at  work 
from  morning  until  night,  little  boy  run¬ 
ning  loose  in  the  streets  from  the  close  of 
school  until  bedtime.  It  was  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  should 
gradually  get  into  bad  company,  and  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  that  he  should  be  arrested 
when  twelve. 

One  year  at  the  Maine  farm  transformed 
the  boy. 

Meantime  the  bank  president  kept  track 
of  him,  wrote  to  him,  received  letters  in 
reply — the  funniest  little  scrawls.  And  the 


more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  important 
did  it  seem  to  him  that  the  Big  Brothers 
should  have  a  farm  of  their  own,  near  to 
New  York;  a  farm  where  they  could  have 
fifty  boys  at  a  time;  where  the  lads  would 
be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
where  they  would  be  taught  the  more  profit¬ 
able  branches  of  farming,  carpentry,  and 
other  trades,  so  that  when  they  left  they 
would  be  practically  self-supporting. 

Now  this  bank  president  years  ago  in¬ 
herited  a  large  and  beautiful  farm,  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  This  he  turned 
over  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Big  Brothers 
make  good  citizens  out  of  the  children  of 
the  streets.  Others  interested  in  the  work 
have  provided  money  to  stock  and  equip 
it,  and  it  is  running  smoothly  and  success¬ 
fully. 

The  boys  brought  there  come  of  their 
own  accord,  of  course,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions'  they  want  to  stay.  They  do 
house-work  as  well  as  light  farm-work,  and 
don’t  seem  to  object  to  one  more  than  to 
the  other. 

During  recent  months  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Big  Brother  Movement, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Sheldon,  has  been  receiving 
inquiries  from  all  over  the  country  about 
organizing  local  movements  in  various  cities. 
There  is  one  wise  method,  and  one  foolish 
method.  If  you  want  to  organize  a  Big 
Brother  Movement  in  your  tow’n  that  will 
be  talked  of  for  a  little  while,  and  surely 
fail,  start  out  with  a  big  dinner,  and  mudi 
newspaper  comment,  and  other  self-adver¬ 
tisement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want 
a  Big  Brother  Movement  that  will  rescue 
poor  little  children  from  lives  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  ask  a  few  serious,  earnest 
men  to  meet  quietly,  and  get  it  under  way 
with  the  least  possible  publicity.  Do  it 
honestly,  sincerely;  for'  the  one  object  of 
helping  boys  who  get  into  trouble. 


A  German  farmer  living  in  Kansas  had  just  purchased  a  motor-car. 
A  few  days  later  the  dealer  received  a  letter  reading  as  follows: 
“Dear  Sir: 

“I  like  my  car  fine,  only  it  runs  just  as  fast  up  hill  as  it  does  down. 
What  is  the  matter?” 


CROUCHER 
-HOPELESS  CASE 

A  Crime  Doctor  Story 
by  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

AUTBOK  OF  “RAFFLES,"  “WITCHING  HILL,”  ETC. 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele 


Sd/OIT  — One  of  the  most  important  cases  ever  handled  by  Dr.  Dollar,  pioneer  in 

dealing  with  crime  from  a  medical  standpoint,  was  that  of  a  woman  not  consciously  criminal. 
In  a  sufragette  raid  Lady  Vera  Moyle  had  struck  a  policeman.  Two  months  later,  after  she 
had  served  her  sentence  for  breaking  windows,  she  found  that  she  had  really  murdered  the  police¬ 
man  and  that  Alfred  Croucher,  whose  record  was  already  black,  was  about  to  be  executed  as  the 
murderer.  Through  Dr.  Dollar's  intervention  with  the  Home  Secretary,  Croucher  was  released, 
without  the  revelation  of  Lady  Vera's  part  in  the  dreadful  affair.  This  is  the  story  of  her 
attempt  at  restitution. 


ILFRED  CROUCHER  had  the 
,  refreshing  attribute  of  looking 

A  0  almost  as  great  a  ruffian  as  he 
A  really  was.  His  eyes  swelled 
“  with  a  vulgar  cunning;  his 
mouth  was  coarse  and  pitiless; 
no  pedestal  of  fine  raiment  could  have  cor¬ 
rected  so  low  a  cast  of  countenance,  or  en¬ 
abled  its  possessor  to  pass  for  a  moment 
as  a  gentleman  or  a  decent  liver. 

But  he  had  often  looked  a  worse  imita¬ 
tion  than  on  the  morning  of  his  triumphant 
exit  from  jail,  his  bullet  head  diminished  in 
a  borrow^  cap,  his  formidable  physique 
tempered  by  a  raincoat  all  too  sober  for 
his  taste. 

Nor  was  that  all  the  change  in  Mr. 
Croucher  at  this  agreeable  crisis  of  his  ca¬ 
reer.  The  bulging  eyes  were  glazed  with  a 
wonder  which  quite  eclipsed  the  light  of 
triumph;  and  they  were  fixed,  in  unwilling 
fascination,  upon  the  tall  figure  to  which 
the  borrowed  plumes  belonged,  a  man  whom 
he  had  never  beheld  before  that  hour,  but 
at  whose  heels  he  trotted  from  the  bowels 
of  the  prison  to  the  motor-car  flashing  in 
the  sun  beyond  the  precincts. 

“^Alf  a  mo’l”  cried  Croucher,  making  a 
belated  stand  instead  of  jumping  in  as  he 
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was  bid.  “I  didn’t  rightly  catch  your 
name  inside,  let  alone  wot  you  got  to  do 
with  me  an’  my  affairs.  If  you  come  fiom 
my  s’lic’tor,  I  should  like  to  know  why;  if 
you’re  on  the  religious  lay,  ’ere’s  your  ’at 
an’  coat,  an’  I  won’t  trouble  you  for  a  lift.” 

“My  name  is  Dollar,”  replied  the  appar¬ 
ent  owner  of  the  nice  new  car.  “My  busi¬ 
ness  is  neither  legal  nor  religious,  and  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  medical,  though  I 
do  happen  to  be  a  doctor.  I  came  at  the 
request  of  a  friend  of  yours,  to  see  if  there’s 
anything  we  can  do  to  make  up  to  you  for 
all  you’ve  been  through.” 

“A  friend  of  mine!”  ejaculated  Croucher, 
with  engaging  incredulity. 

The  doctor  smiled,  but  dryly,  as  he  had 
spoken.  “It’s  one  of  the  many  unknown 
friends  you  have  gained  lately,  Mr.  Crouch¬ 
er;  and  I  should  like  to  make  another,  if 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  little  spin  and  some 
breakfast  at  my  house.  There  is  more 
sympathy  for  you  than  you  seem  to  realize, 
and  one  or  two  of  us  are  ready  to  show  it 
in  any  way  you  will  permit.  But  I  wouldn’t 
stand  here  unless  you  want  a  public  demon¬ 
stration  first.” 

Mr.  Croucher  decided  to  disregard  the 
suspicions  that  a  kindness  always  excited 
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in  his  mind,  and  took  his  place  in  the  car 
without  further  argument. 

In  a  moment  he  was  wondering  why  he 
had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  hesitate  at  all. 
The  car  slid  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  prison, 
into  the  sunlight  of  a  bright  spring  morning, 
over  a  sparkling  Thames,  and  through  the 
early  traffic,  without  let  or  hitch.  And  the 
gentleman  in  the  car  knew  how  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  to  submit  himself  to  sidelong 
inspection  as  a  gentleman  should.  But  lit¬ 
tle  had  Croucher  made  of  him  by  Welbeck 
Street,  except  that  he  looked  too  knowing 
to  be  a  crank,  and  not  half  soft  enough  for 
his  notion  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

Breakfast  removed  any  lingering  misgiv¬ 
ings,  though  it  might  have  created  them  in 
a  more  sophisticated  mind.  It  was  an 
English  breakfast  fit  for  a  foreign  poten¬ 
tate;  there  were  soles,  kidneys,  eggs  and 
bacon,  hot  rolls,  and  lashings  of  such  coffee 
as  made  Mr.  Croucher  forget  a  previous 
craxdng  for  alcohol.  He  thought  it  funny 
that  so  generous  a  repast  should  be  served 
on  a  black  old  table  without  a  cloth,  and 
he  did  not  fancy  the  leathern  chairs  with 
the  great  big  nails,  more  fit  for  a  museum 
than  a  private  gentleman’s  house. 

But  a  subsequent  cigar,  in  which  the  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman  did  not  join  him,  was  up  to 
the  visitor’s  highest  standard,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  more  articulate  appreciation  than 
ail  that  had  gone  before. 

“You  shall  smoke  the  box  if  you  care  to 
stay  with  me,”  said  Dr.  Dollar,  with  a 
warmer  smile. 

“Stay  with  you!”  exclaimed  Croucher, 
suffering  a  return  of  his  worst  suspicions. 
“Why  should  I  stay  with  you?” 

“Because  there  are  worse  places,  Crouch¬ 
er,  and  one  of  them  has  left  you  a  bit  of  a 
wreck!” 

“A  bit  of  one!”  cried  the  other  in  a  sud¬ 
den  bitter  whine.  “They’ve  just  about 
done  me  in,  doctor,  if  you  want  to  know. 
Two  months’  ’ard,  that  I  was  never  ordered, 
on  top  of  one  in  the  condemned  cell  for 
what  I  never  done!  That’s’  ow  they’ve  tret 
me — somethink  cruel — wuss  than  wot  you’d 
treat  a  dawg  wot  give  you  ’ydrophobia. 
And  wot  ’ad  I  done?  ’Elp>ed  myself  when 
the  stuff  was  under  my  nose,  an’  me  starvin’, 
an’  the  jooler’s  winder  ready  broke  for  a 
cove  by  them  as  never  ’ad  his  temptations. 
I  don’t  say  it  was  right,  mind  you;  but  that 
much  I  did  do,  and  not  what  they  said  I 
’ad  an’  couldn’t  prove.  They  couldn’t 


prove  it  because  I  never  done  it;  they 
couldn’t  ’ang  me  because  they  didn’t  dare; 
but  they  made  me  sweat  an’  shiver  just  the 
same,  they  took  ten  years  off  of  my  life, 
they  give  me  such  a  time  as  I  sha’n’t  for¬ 
get  till  my  dying  day.  And  as  if  that  wasn’t 
thick  enough,  they  give  me  two  months’  ’ard 
on  their  own,  no  judge  or  jury  for  that  little 
lot,  an’  turn  me  out  wot  you  calls  a  bit  of  a 
WTeck,  but  I  calls  a  creepin’  corpse!” 

“What  you  say  is  perfectly  fair,”  observ¬ 
ed  the  doctor,  in  a  sadly  unimpassioned 
tone;  “but  it  is  also  fair  to  remember  that 
others  have  been  saying  it  for  you,  for  some 
time  past,  and  that  you  are  free  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  result.  As  to  your  mental  and 
bodily  sufferings,  I  can  see  some  of  the  effects 
for  myself,  and  those  at  least  I  could  undo. 
That  was  the  idea  in  meeting  you,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  say  at  once  that  it  was  not 
my  idea.  It  was  that  of  the  unknown 
friend  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  I  run  a 
kind  of  nursing  home,  here  in  my  house, 
and  there  is  a  1^  ready  for  you  if  you  care 
to  occupy  it.” 

“A  nursing  ’ome!”  said  Croucher,  shrink¬ 
ing  from  a  vision  of  lint  and  ligatures. 
“There’s  nothink  so  much  the  matter  with 
me  that  I  want  to  go  into  an  ’ome.” 

“Nothing  that  rest  could  not  cure — rest 
and  diet — I  agree,”  said  the  doctor,  w’ith  an 
eye  on  the  empty  dishes. 

“But  won’t  it  cost  a  lot?”  inquired 
Croucher,  thinking  of  the  kidneys  especial¬ 
ly.  “I’m  stony-broke,  you  see,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  with  increased  bitterness. 

“Our  friend  insists  on  paying  the  bill,” 
said  the  doctor  grimly. 

“And  who  b  our  wonderful  friend,  doc¬ 
tor,  when  ’e  or  she’s  at  ’ome?” 

Dr.  Dollar  laughed  as  he  pushed  back  his 
chair.  “That’s  the  one  thing  you  mustn’t 
ask  me;  but  come  up  and  see  the  room  be¬ 
fore  you  make  up  your  mind  against  it.” 

It  was  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  house, 
pleasantly  appointed,  and  attractive  in  the 
morning  light  and  that  of  a  fire  already 
crackling  in  the  grate.  By  the  fireside  stood 
a  white  wdeker  chair  and  a  glass  table  strewn 
with  the  newest  and  lightest  of  monthly  and 
weekly  literature;  ash-trays  and  match¬ 
boxes  were  in  comfortable  evidence;  a  bed  of 
vestal  purity  was  turned  down  in  readiness, 
and  a  suit  of  gay  pajamas  airing  with  a 
bath-gown  on  a  set  of  bright  brass  pipes. 

,  “The  bathroom  is  next  door,”  explained 
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the  doctor.  “You  would  have  it  practically 
to  yourself;  but  your  room  would  be  your 
castle.”  And  he  pointed  out  an  efficient 
bolt  up>on  the  door. 

“You  wouldn’t  lock  me  in  on  the  other 
side?”  suggested  Croucher  suspiciously. 

“Certainly  not;  you  may  have  the  key; 
but  I  should  expect  you  to  keep  to  your  own 
floor,  and,  of  course,  to  the  house.  You 
would  not  be  a  prisoner  in  any  sense;  but 
if  you  went  out,  Croucher,  I’m  afraid  you 
would  have  to  stay  out.  Otherwise  my 
treatment  would  not  have  a  fair  chance; 
what  you  require,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
absolute  rest  and  no  truck  with  the  outside 
world.” 

“And  good  ’olesome  grub?”  suggested 
Croucher,  with  a  slant  of  his  goggle  eyes. 

“And  plenty  of  square  meals.  Perhaps 
not  so  square  as  this  morning’s,  beq^use 
you  won’t  have  any  exercise;  but  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

“A  little  drop  of  anythin’  to  drink,  doc¬ 
tor?” 

“With  your  meals,  and  in  moderation, 
by  all  means;  but  don’t  ask  me  for  night¬ 
caps,  and  don’t  try  to  smuggle  anything  in.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing!”  exclaimed 
Croucher  with  virtuous  decision.  “Doctor, 
I’m  your  man,  and  ready  to  turn  in  as  soon 
as  ever  you  like.” 

And  a  shabby  waistcoat  himg  imbuttoned 
at  the  swoop  of  a  homed  thumb. 

“One  moment,”  said  the  doctor.  “If  you 
are  really  coming  to  me,  and  coming  to  stay, 
I  am  to  telephone  to  my  tailor,  who  will 
take  some  little  time  getting  here.” 

“Your  tailor!”  cried  Croucher.  “Where 
the  dooce  does  'e  come  in?” 

“You  may  well  ask!”  replied  Dollar  writh 
involuntary  candor.  “That  friend  in  need, 
who  was  the  first  to  assert  your  innocence, 
and  to  whom  you  owe  more  than  you  will 
ever  know,  is  anxious  to  give  you  afresh 
start  in  life,  and  an  entire  new  outfit  in 
which  to  make  it.” 

“Well!  I  call  that  ’andsome,”  declared 
Alfred  Croucher,  for  once  without  reserve. 
“I  won’t  arst  ’oo  it  is  no  more,  but  I  shall 
live  in  'opes  o’  findin’  out  an’  sayin’  thanky 
like  a  man.  And  to  you  too,  sir,  if  it  comes 
to  that.” 

Dr.  Dollar  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
no  less  explicit  in  his  turn.  “There’s  no 
reason  why  it  should  come  to  that,  Crouch¬ 
er,  I  assure  you.  I  can  not  too  strongly  im¬ 
press  on  you  that  anything  I  do  for  you  is 


by  business  arrangement  with  the  friend 
who  takes  this  extraordinary  interest  m 
your  career.” 

Dr.  Dollar’s  lack  of  personal  interest  did 
not  rankle  in  Croucher’s  mind,  once  he  was 
in  Dr.  Dollar’s  proffered  bed  and  room— 
both  the  most  luxurious  in  which  he  had 
ever  lain;  after  prison  they  were  as  the 
seventh  heaven  after  the  most  excruciating 
circle  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  He  stretched  his 
great  limbs  in  peace  ineffable,  fell  asleep 
dreaming  of  the  fine  flash  suits  for  which 
he  had  l^n  duly  measured,  and  was  never 
decently  awake  until  the  evening. 

A  substantial  tea,  when  he  did  wake  up, 
was  the  least  they  could  provide  him  after 
neglecting  to  rouse  a  man  for  his  midday 
m^;  but  a  distinct  grievance  on  that  score 
was  forgotten  in  the  appetite  that  accrued 
for  ditmer,  and  the  in^tely  tactful  choice 
of  the  eventual  viands.  Steak  and  onions 
was  the  strong  act  of  a  romantic  drama 
after  the  very  heart  of  this  transpontine 
rough;  if  he  had  been  showm  a  bill  of  fare, 
Alfred  Croucher  would  have  chosen  steak 
and  onions,  with  Welsh  rarebit  to  follow; 
and  Wekh  rarebit  did  follow,  as  if  by  magic. 

There  was  rather  less  to  be  said  for  the 
drink;  the  {>atient  could  have  done  with  a 
longer  and  a  stronger  draft;  but  it  was 
a  ffiop  of  good  stuff,  if  Mr.  Croucher  was 
any  judge;  and  he  decided  not  to  create  a 
possibly  prejudicial  impression  by  com¬ 
plaints  of  quality  or  quantity. 

“You  done  me  top  ’ole,”  he  murmured, 
rolling  his  bulbs  of  eyes  when  the  doctor 
stood  over  him  once  more.  “Top  ’ole,  you 
’ave,  and  no  error.  I  never  struck  a  nicer 
bit  o’  fillet;  saucy  glass  o’  wdne  that,  too. 
Not  that  I  was  ever  much  ’and  at  the 
liquor,  but  there  are  times  w’en  it  seems 
to  do  yer  good.” 

“You  shall  continue  to  take  it,  medicinal¬ 
ly,”  returned  Dollar  gravely;  “but  don’t 
count  on  the  type  of  fare  you’ve  had  to¬ 
day.  Three  me^  in  future,  but  rather 
lighter  ones.  The  first  day  was  different. 
Remember  you  are  here  to  lie  low,  and 
that  doesn’t  do  on  fighting  food.  Sufficient 
for  the  day,  Croucher!  Here  are  some  flow¬ 
ers  from  the  friend  who  works  by  stealth, 
and  these  are  the  weeds  I  promised  you 
this  morning;  you  might  do  worse  than 
judge  the  givers  by  their  gifts.” 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  Alfred 
Croucher  did  not  pause  to  puzzle  out  that 
saying,  for  the  rare  blooms  were  as  pearls 
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^  before  his  kindred  of  the  sty,  but  the  box 
of  perfectos  as  a  trough  of  offal.  One  was 
ignited  without  delay;  yet  it  was  hardly  a 
matter  of  hours  before  the  chartered  slug¬ 
gard  was  blissfully  asleep  once  more,  his 
door  locked  and  bolted  on  principle,  and  a 
•  red  fire  dying  in  the  grate. 

II 

It  might  have  been  a  falling  coal  that 
woke  him  up.  Such  was  the  innocent 
Croucher’s  first  impression.  But  in  that  case 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  shower  of  coals, 
a  gentle  but  continuous  downpour,  and  they 
feU  with  a  curiously  crisp  and  metallic  tin¬ 
kle.  Moreover,  the  sound  was  not  from  the 
fire  at  all,  but  apparently  from  the  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Croucher  lay  listening  until  his  quicken¬ 
ed  senses  could  no  longer  be  deceived;  some¬ 
body  was  at  his  window,  the  dormer  window 
that  anybody  could  get  at  over  the  leads, 
that  ought  to  have  been  securely  barred, 
but  wasn’t,  as  he  suddenly  remembered 
with  aggrieved  dismay.  He  had  himself 
considered  that  unprotected  window  and 
those  leads,  in  one  of  his  last  waking  mo¬ 
ments,  as  a  not  impossible  solution  of  the 
whisky  problem. 

But  this  was  different;  this  was  awful; 
this  was  a  case  for  alarming  the  house 
without  scruple  or  delay.  Croucher  felt 
bitterly  indignant  that  a  patient  in  a  nursing 
home  should  be  exposed  to  such  terrors  by 
night;  and  he  had  got  as  far  as  his  elbow 
toward  a  display  of  spirit  (and  incipient  vir¬ 
tue)  when  the  catch  flew  back  with  as  much 
noise  as  he  might  have  made  himself.  Be¬ 
fore  more  could  happen,  Mr.  Croucher  had  re¬ 
lapsed  upon  his  pillow  with  a  stentorian  snore. 

Then  a  sash  went  up  too  slowly,  a  limb 
crossed  the  sill  and  felt  the  floor  with  ex¬ 
cessive  caution,  and  for  a  little  lifetime  Al¬ 
fred  Croucher  suffered  more  exquisitely 
than  toward  the  end  in  the  condemned  cell. 
The  monster  was  leaning  over  him,  breath¬ 
ing  hotly  in  his  face,  all  but  touching  his 
frozen  skin. 

“Alfie!”  said  a  blessed  voice,  as  a  tiny 
light  struck  through  the  compressed  eye¬ 
lids.  “Alfie,  lad,  it’s  me!’’ 

And  once  more  Alfred  Croucher  was  a 
and  a  liar.  “Shoddy!’’  he  croaked 
with  a  sepulchral  sob.  “An’  me  asleep  an’ 
dreamin’  like  a  bloomin’  babby!  Why,  wot 
the  ’ell  you  doin’  ’ere,  Shod?” 


“Come  to  see  you,  old  son,”  said  Shoddy. 
“But  it’s  more  like  me  arskin’  what  you're 
up  to  in  a  ’ouse  like  this?” 

“  ’Avin’  the  time  o’  me  life!”  whispered 
the  excited  patient.  “Livin’  like  a  fightin’- 
cock,  on  the  fat  o’  the  teemin’  land,  at  some 
ruddy  old  josser’s  expense!” 

And  he  poured  into  the  still  adjacent  ear 
the  true  fairy-tale  of  his  first  day’s  freedom, 
from  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Dollar  in  the 
precincts  of  that  very  jail  which  was  to 
have  been  his  place  of  execution  and  ob¬ 
scene  sepulture. 

“I  know.  I  seen  you  come  out  with 
him,”  said  Shoddy,  “an’  drive  off  in  yer 
car  like  a  hairy  lord.  I  was  there  with  a 
taxi  meself - ” 

“There  to  meet  me.  Shod?” 

“That’s  it;  that’s  ’ow  I  tracked  you  to 
this  ’ere  ’ouse.  The  room  took  more  find- 
in’;  but  there’s  an  old  pal  o’  mine  a  shover 
in  the  mews — ’e  showed  me  the  back  o’  the 
’ouse,  an’  blowed  if  I  didn’t  spot  yer  at  yer 
winder  first  go  off!” 

“That  must’ve  been  early  on,  old  man? 
I  bin  in  bed  ail  day.  Oh,  such  a  bed, 
Shcxidyl  I’m  goin’  to  sleep  me  ’ead  into  a 
pulp  before  I  leave  it.” 

“You  ain’t,”  said  Shoddy,  firmly. 
“You’re  cornin’  along  o’  me,  Alfie;  that’s 
why  I’m  ’ere.” 

“Not  me,”  replied  Alfie,  with  equal  firm¬ 
ness.  “I  know  w’en  I’m  well  off — and  it’s 
time  I  was.” 

“I’m  with  you  there!”  Shoddy  nodded 
in  adroit  sympathy.  He  had  kept  his  elec¬ 
tric  lamp  burning  all  the  time;  and  an  extra 
prominence  of  eye  and  cheek-bone,  a  loose¬ 
ness  of  lip  and  a  flickering  glance,  were  not 
inarticulate  in  the  chastened  countenance 
of  his  friend.  “It  must’ve  been  ’ell,  Alfie, 
real  old  red-’ot  ’ell!” 

“And  all  for  wot  I  never  done,”  he  was 
reminded  with  some  stiffness. 

“That’s  it,”  the  other  agreed  with  per¬ 
functory  promptitude.  “But  that’s  exact¬ 
ly  why  I’m  ’ere,  Alfie.  You  didn’t  think  I 
done  a  job  like  this  for  the  sake  o’  takin’ 
’old  o’  yer  ’and,  didger?  It’s  just  because 
it  seems  you  didn’t  commit  yerself,  Alfie, 
that  I’d  got  to  see  yer  by  ’00k  or  crook  be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  out.” 

“Where’s  the  fire?”  inquired  Alfie  idio¬ 
matically;  but  his  professional  friend,  like 
other  artists  in  narration,  and  all  givers  of 
real  news,  was  not  going  to  surrender  the 
bone  of  the  situation  un^  his  audience  sat 
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up  and  begged  for  it  with  protruding  tongue. 

Mr.  Croucher  literally  did  sit  up  while 
the  exasperating  Shoddy  interrupt^  him¬ 
self  to  make  a  stealthy  tour  of  the  room,  in 
the  course  of  which  Ms  electric  torch  illu¬ 
mined  the  comfortably  bolted  door,  and  the 
not  less  delectable  box  of  perfectos.  To 
one  of  these  he  help)ed  Mmself  without  per¬ 
mission,  but  a  brace  were  in  blast  before  he 
resumed  his  position  on  the  bed. 

“The  fire?”  said  he,  as  if  seconds  and  not 
minutes  had  elap)sed  since  the  cryptic  ques¬ 
tion.  “There’s  no  fire  anywhere  as  I  Imow 
of — not  to-night — but  there  soon  may  be; 
that’s  why  I  want  you  out  o’  this.  If  you 
didn’t  commit  yourself,  Alfie,  don’t  you  see 
as  somebody  else  must  have  done?” 

“Oh,  cough  it  up!”  cried  Croucher  under 
Ms  breath. 

“Well,  if  you  didn’t  stiffen  that  copp>er, 
on  the  mght  o’  the  sufferygite  disturbance — 
an’  we  know  you  didn’t — then  somebody 
else  did!”  . 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  know 
who  did?” 

There  had  been  a  tense  though  tiny 
pause;  there  was  another  while  Shoddy 
changed  the  torch  to  his  right  hand,  and 
blew  a  cloud  over  the  head  of  his  now  re¬ 
cumbent  comp)amon. 

“I  know  wot  everybody  says,  Alfie.” 

“More  than  their  prayers.  I’ll  bet,  like 
they  did  before.  Wot  do  they  say?” 

“One  o’  the  sufferygites - ” 

“Corpsed  the  copp)er?” 

“That’s  it,  old  man.” 

“And  I  never  thought  of  it!” 

“It  bears  some  tMnkin’  about,  don’t  it?” 
said  Shoddy.  “Why,  you’re  trem’lin’  like 
a  blessed  leaf!” 

“I  should  think  I  was  trem’lin’!  So 
w'ould  you  if  you’d  been  through  w’ot  I 
been . Shod!” 

“Yuss,  Alfie?” 

“I  see  the  ’ole  blessed  tMng!” 

“I  thought  you  would.” 

“It  was  ’er  wot  broke  the  jooler’s  winder 
for  me!” 

“That’s  wot  they  say.” 

“They?  Who?” 

“Lots  o’  p)eople.  I  ’eard  it  down  some 
mews;  some  o’  the  pip)ers  ’ave  ’inted  at  it. 
The  Home  Secretary’s  been  in  fair  ’ot  water 
all  round;  they  say  'e’s  ’ushed  it  up  because 
she’s  in  serciety.” 

“Wot’s  ’er  nime.  Shod?” 

“Lidy  Moyle — ^Lidy  Vera  Moyle,  I  think 


it  is.  And  ’ere’s  another  tMng,  a  tMng  that 
I  was  forgettin’.” 

“Out  with  it.” 

“I  see  W  come  ’ere  tMs  afternoon,  whilst 
I  was  watchin’  the  ’ouse  in  case  you  come 
out.” 

“My  Gawd,  Shoddy!  Let  me  sit  up.  I 
can’t  breathe  lyin’  down.” 

“She  ’ad  some  flowers  wiv  ’er,”  said  Shod¬ 
dy,  pursuing  Ms  remimscences.  “Looks  as 
though  she’d  got  a  friend  in  the  ’ome.” 

“I’m  the  friend,”  said  Mr.  Croucher 
grimly.  “Take  and  run  yer  light  over  that 
washstand;  the  gov’nor  brought  ’em  up  ’is- 
self  wiv  these  ’ere  smokes.” 

“Roses,  in  the  month  o’  March!”  mur¬ 
mured  Shoddy,  as  a  bowl  of  beauties  filled 
the  disk  of  light.  “  ’Ot-’ouse  flowers  for  lit¬ 
tle  Alfie!  the  girl’s  fair  struck  on 

you,  cully!” 

“I’ll  strike  ’er!”  said  Alfie,  through  teeth 
that  chattered  with  emotion.  “I  very  near 
’anged  for  the  little  biter,  and  don’t  you 
forget  it!” 

“Not  me,”  said  Shoddy,  steering  for  the 
bed  with  his  headlights  of  wMte-hot  fila¬ 
ment  and  red-hot  dgar.  “That’s  wot 
brought  me  ’ere  through  tMck  an’  tMn.” 

“So  she’s  the  great  unknown!”  said 
Croucher  more  than  once,  but  not  twice  in 
the  same  tone.  “So  it  was  ’er,  was  it?”  he 
inquired  as  often,  until  Shoddy  insisted  on 
a  hearing. 

“Don’t  I  keqj  tellin’  yer?”  said  Shoddy. 
“That’s  wot  brings  me — at  the  gaudiest 
risks  you  ever  see — only  to  ’ear  you  gas! 
Can’t  you  listen  for  a  cMnge?  There’s  a 
big  tMng  on  if  you’ve  guts  enough  for  the 
job.” 

It  was  a  simple  tMng,  however,  like  most 
big  tMngs;  the  projector  had  it  at  his  fin¬ 
ger-ends;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  Mr. 
Croucher  was  considering  a  complete,  crude, 
and  yet  eminently  practical  proposition. 

“There’s  money  in  it,”  he  was  force^i  to 
admit,  “if  there  ain’t  the  big  money  you 
flatter  yerself.  But  I  believe  she  tMnks  o’ 
givin’  me  a  start  in  life  any’ow.” 

“TMs’d  be  a  start  an’  a  finish,  Alfie!  Be¬ 
sides,  it’d  be  your  revenge;  don’t  you  forget 
wot  you’ve  been  through,”  urged  the  other. 

“Catch  me !  ”  said  Croucher  eagerly. 
“But — don’cher  see? — I  been  through  so 
much  that  I  was  lookin’  forward  to  dossin’ 
down  ’ere  a  bit.  I  ain’t  the  man  I  was. 
It’s  wot  I  need.  Where’s  the  fire? — as  I 
said  afore.  The  gal  won’t  run  away.” 
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“That’s  just  wot  she 
will,  Alfie;  goin’^abroad 

you  might  hnd  it  more 

an’  might  lose  any  old 

pealed  with  peculiar 
power  to  the  character 

certmn  sagacity  which  ^  J  'I 

had  never  been  quite  so  I  If  Rh  ^  nll^  \ 

comfortable  in  his  life;  J  ||  |  jW, .  \ 

comfort  had  never  been  |  W  |  ^  j 

fresh  start  in  the  near  '  I  j  I  j|' 

gold-mine,  with  all  a  |l 

gold-mine’s  gambling  h  ||j  ■ 

The  discussion  ended  - -  ■  “ 

m  a  compromise  and 

the  withdrawal  of  Shoddy  by  the  catlike  ways  and  means 
of  his  arrival.  But  he  did  not  depart  without  pointing 
through  the  open  window,  and  a  forest  of  chimney  stacks, 
to  a  lighted  but  uncurtained  square  on  a  lower  level.  And 
thither,  at  certain  appointed  hours,  the  patient  might  have 
been  caught  peeping,  or  even  in  the  act  of  making  rude 
and  furtive  signals,  for  several  days  to  come. 

Handled  as  it  [deserves,  the  tale  of  those  days  would 
make  a  psychological  chapter  of  dual  interest,  and  for 
reasons  that  may  yet  appear.  But  for  the  moment  Alfred 
Croucher  holds  the  stage — and  soliloquies  are  out  of 
vogue.  Yet  even  his  objective  life  had  points  of  interest. 
He  slept  less  than  he  had  hop>ed  to  sleep,  but  read  more 
than  he  had  ever  read  in  all  his  life;  and  his  reading,  if  not 
a  sign  of  grace,  was  at  least  a  straw  that  showed  the  way 
the  wind  might  have  blown  but  for  the  intrusive  Shoddy. 

Out  of  the  doctor’s  little  typewritten  list  the  patient  in 
the  top-floor-back  began  by  choosing  “For  the  Term  of  His 
Natural  Life.”  It  held  him — with  a  tortured  brow  that 
sometimes  glistened.  When  the  book  was  finished  he  was 
advised  that  “It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend”  was  a 
better  thing  of  the  same  kind:  “In  spite  of  its  name,” 
added  Dollar,  in  studied  disparagement.  Croucher  took 
the  hmt;  breathed  as  hard  as  he  had  done  before  he  knew 


SHE  FELT  LONELIER  THAN 
EVER  IN  HER  LIFE  BEFORE. 
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that  Shoddy  was  Shoddy;  was  heard  blas¬ 
pheming  over  Hawes  in  his  solitude,  and  left 
wondering  what  Tom  Robinson’s  creator 
would  have  made  of  Alfred  Croucher. 

Something  of  that  speculation  found  its 
way  into  words,  with  the  return  of  the  book, 
and  was  the  cause  of  lengthier  visitations 
from  the  doctor,  whose  eye  began  to  bright¬ 
en  when  it  fell  on  Croucher,  as  that  of  a 
man  put  on  his  mettle  after  all. 

And  then  one  morning  he  came  in  with  a 
blue  review,  and  a  new  long  poem,  which 
might  have  hurt  but  might  have  helped; 
only  it  had  no  chance  of  doing  either:  for 
the  top  back  room  was  empty  of  Alfred 
Croucher,  who  had  walked  out  of  the  house 
in  the  loudest  of  his  brand-new  clothes. 

Ill 

The  Rome  Express  had  left  Paris  sprin¬ 
kled  with  the  green  flakes  of  a  precocious 
spring;  and  it  hummed  through  a  mellow 
evening  into  a  night  of  velvet  clasped  with 
a  silver  moon.  The  famous  train  was  not 
vmcomfortably  crowded;  it  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  wiU  pwiy  £2.8.7  ^  berth  in  a 

sleeper  which  in  Switzerland,  say,  would 
cost  some  twenty  francs.  Most  of  those 
who  had  committed  the  extravagance  seem¬ 
ed  by  way  of  getting  their  money’s  worth; 
even  the  lady  traveling  alone  in  the  fore¬ 
most  wagon-lit,  though  she  refrained  from 
dining  in  the  restaurant  car,  would  have 
struck  an  acquaintance  as  in  better  spirits 
than  for  some  months  p)ast.  And  so  she 
was.  But  she  was  still  far  from  being  the 
Lady  Vera  Moyle  of  last  year’s  fogs. 

She  was  going  to  her  mother,  who  had 
been  seriously  ill  since  Christmas,  but  was 
now  completing  her  recovery  in  Rome. 
And  yet  her  illness  had  meant  less  to  Lady 
Armagh  than  to  the  wayward  child  who 
had  b^n  told  (by  the  rest  of  the  family)  to 
consider  herself  its  cause;  it  might  indeed 
have  been  a  direct  dispensation  to  tie  Lady 
Vera’s  hands  and  tongue;  and  in  the  train 
de  luxe,  p)erhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  herself 
recognized  the  merciful  wisdom  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  matter. 

Alfred  Croucher  was  a  free  man:  that 
was  the  great  thing.  There  were  moments 
when  it  was  an  even  greater  thing  than 
Lady  Armagh’s  convalescence.  But  there 
was  later  and  greater  news  yet  for  Lady 
Vera  to  gloat  over  in  the  train.  Not  only 
was  poor  Croucher  a  free  man,  but  that 


dear  Dr.  Dollar  had  hopes  of  him  at  last 
He  had  said  so  the  day  she  left  for  Paris; 
he  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  be¬ 
fore.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  than  the  Crime  Doctor’s  first  report 
on  his  latest  patient;  nothing  franker  than 
the  way  he  had  made  room  for  him  in  the 
home,  merely  and  entirely  to  gratify  her 
whim. 

She  belonged  to  the  class  that  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  as  potentially  the  most 
criminal  of  all.  She  was  well  aware  of  it, 
and  the  knowledge  provided  her  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  feelings  as  the  train  flew 
on  and  on.  She  felt  herself  the  object  of  a 
purely  pathological  interest;  she  felt  al¬ 
most  as  small  as  a  specimen  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope;  she  felt  lonelier  than  ever  m  her 
life  before  .  .  . 

Lonely  she  was  in  the  way  that  matter¬ 
ed  least.  She  was  traveling  for  once  with¬ 
out  a  maid.  The  faithful  creature  had  been 
summoned  from  Paris  to  her  father’s  death¬ 
bed.  Esther  would  have  let  her  old  father 
die  without  her;  but  her  beloved  ladyship 
had  sent  her  about  her  dismal  business 
with  a  kiss. 

The  compartment  was  overheated;  they 
always  are  unless  you  complain  in  time. 
Lady  Vera  had  made  her  eflflcient  little  fuss 
too  late,  and  the  result  was  not  apparent 
before  the  small  hours  and  Modane.  Du¬ 
ring  the  long  wait  there  she  lay  awake, 
though  she  had  duly  entrusted  her  keys  to 
the  conductor,  and  the  voices  of  those  who 
had  omitted  that  precaution  caused  a  wel¬ 
come  change  in  her  “long,  long  thoughts." 
She  put  her  mind  to  her  fellow  passengers, 
and  kept  it  on  them  with  native  resolution. 

She  was  in  decent  company;  a  moderate¬ 
ly  well-known  man  and  Ms  wife  in  one  ad¬ 
joining  compartment,  a  white-haired  eccl^ 
siastic  in  the  other.  She  wove  a  romance 
about  the  venerable  gentleman,  and  specu¬ 
lated  on  the  well-being  of  the  other  pair;  in 
such  innocent  ways  could  she  amuse  her¬ 
self  when  out  of  muddle-headed  mischief  in 
the  name  of  God  knows  what. 

There  was  just  one  tiny  matter  that 
annoyed  her  memory  before  she  fell  asleep 
to  the  renewed  lullaby  of  the  express.  And 
that  was  the  utterly  unimportant  matter  of 
a  youngish  man  in  a  loud  suit,  one  of  a 
brace  of  incredibly  common  Englishmen, 
who  had  nevertheless  been  staying  at  the 
hotel  in  Paris,  had  “pwissed  a  remark”  to 
Esther  in  the  lift,  and  certainly  stared  with 
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insolence  at  Esther’s  mistress,  not  only  in 
Paris  but  in  passing  along  the  corridor  of 
this  very  train. 

To  Vera  Moyle  there  seemed  no  time  at 
all  between  her  passing  thought  of  this 
creature  and  the  vile  glare  that  woke  her 
up.  At  first  it  blinded  her,  for  she  was  in 
the  upper  berth,  within  inches  of  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  blaze;  it  came  almost  as  a  relief 
when  a  head  bobbed  between  the  glare  and 
her  eyes. 

Lady  Vera  blinked  her  indignation;  she 
was  too  sleepy  to  do  more  at  first,  and  too 
old  a  traveler  to  make  much  fuss  about  a 
mere  piece  of  stupidity.  She  could  not  see 
the  man’s  face,  but  his  head  was  of  the  type 
which  occasions  the  inevitable  libel  on  the 
bullet,  and  its  hideousness  hardly  mitigated 
by  the  Rembrandtesque  effect  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  behind  it.  She  conceived  it  to  be¬ 
long  to  some  blimdering  ofiflcial,  and  ordered 
him  out  in  pretty  sharp  French.  But  the 
man  did  not  move.  And  in  another  short 
moment  Vera  Moyle  had  become  aware  of 
three  very  horrible  things:  it  was  the  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  loud  suit,  and  he  had  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  and  was  holding  an  auto¬ 
matic  pistol  to  her  breast. 

“One  syl’ble  that  anybody  else  can  ’ear,” 
he  muttered  as  her  mouth  opened,  “an’  it’s 
yer  larst  in  lifel  ’Old  yer  noise  an’  I  won’t 
be  'ard  on  you — not  ’alf  as  ’ard  as  you 
been  on  me!” 

“It  isn’t — oh,  surely  it  isn’t  Croucher?” 
cried  the  girl,  with  an  emotion  made  up  of 
every  element  but  fear. 

“It  is  Croucher,”  said  he  in  brutal  mim¬ 
icry.  “That  bein’  just  so,  I  puts  away  the 
barker — see? — no  decepshun!”  The  pistol 
dropped  into  a  loud  tweed  pocket.  “I 
reckon  I  can  do  me  own  bit  o’  barkin’ — 
yuss!  an’  bitin’  too! — ”  concluded  Croucher. 

“Will  you  please  go  out?”  said  Lady 
Vera,  still  with  sorrow  in  her  steady  eyes. 

“No,  I  will  not  please.  I’ll  see  you 
danmed  first,”  said  Croucher,  with  sudden 
ferocity —  “like  you  very  near  seen  me!  If 
we’re  over’eard,  you’ll  be  thought  no  bet- 
ter’n  you  ought  to  be;  but  by  God  they 
won’t  think  you  as  bad  as  wot  you  are!” 

Lady  Vera  took  no  advantage  of  a  stu¬ 
dious  pause.  The  ruflflan  was  making  his 
pomts  wdth  more  than  merely  ruflSanly  ef¬ 
fect;  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  care¬ 
fully  rehearsed.  But  to  the  girl  in  the  up¬ 
per  berth  it  was  now  no  more  than  she  de¬ 
served;  it  was  a  light  enough  punishment 


for  the  dreadful  deed  by  her  committed — 
no  matter  how  unconsciously,  in  how  fine  a 
frenzy  or  how  just  a  cause — and  on  him 
visited  with  all  but  the  last  dread  vengeance 
of  the  criminal  law.  He  had  a  right  to  say 
what  he  liked  to  her  after  that,  even  to  say 
it  then  and  there,  with  all  his  natural  and 
acquired  brutality. 

“That  is,  until  I  tell  ’em,”  added  Crouch¬ 
er,  with  crafty  significance.  His  hearer  had 
to  recall  the  words  before  the  p>ause;  when 
she  had  done  so,  he  was  again  requested  to 
leave  the  compartment,  and  there  was  a 
harder  light  in  her  eyes. 

“I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning,”  she  prom¬ 
ised.  “I’m  going  on  to  Rome.” 

He  laugh^  scornfully.  “You  needn’t  tell 
me  where  you’re  goin’!  I  know  all  about 
you,  and  ’ave  done  for  some  time.  I  been 
on  yer  tracks,  my  dear!  You  seen  me;  it’s 
your  own  fault  we  didn’t  ’ave  it  out  before. 
This  ain’t  quite  the  pitch — but  it’s  a  better 
place  than  the  one  you  got  me  into!” 

“I  got  you — out  again,”  was  what  Lady 
Vera  had  begun  to  say;  but  something  about 
him  made  her  stop  short  of  that.  “I  w’as 
doing  my  best  for  you,”  she  continued 
humbly.  “I  thought  you  were  going  to  let 
me  give  you  a  fresh  start  in  life.” 

“A  fresh  start!  I  want  a  bit  more  than 
that,  lidy.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

He  rolled  his  eyeballs  over  the  racks 
laden  with  her  hand-luggage.  “Your  jewel- 
case,”  said  he  promptly.  “Which  is  it?” 

“That  one,  in  this  comer,  over  my 
feet!” 

Her  equal  alacrity  might  have  been  the 
mere  measure  of  her  eagerness  to  get  rid  of 
him;  but  Alfred  Croucher  was  far  too  old 
in  deception  to  be  very  easily  deceived. 

“Then  you  can  keep  it,  with  my  love!” 
said  he.  “I’ll  trouble  you  for  them  rings  in¬ 
stead — and  the  rest  wot  you’re  ’idin’  be’ind 
’em!” 

The  girl  turned  paler  in  the  electric  light. 
She  was  sitting  up  in  her  suspicious  readi¬ 
ness  to  point  out  the  jewel-case.  The  other 
hand,  with  most  rings  on  it,  had  flown  in¬ 
stinctively  to  her  throat;  for  she  was  trav¬ 
eling,  as  ladies  will,  with  her  greatest  treas¬ 
ures — her  diamond  necklace  and  pendant, 
and  a  string  of  pearls — on  her  neck  for 
safety. 

“Suppose  I  refuse,  and - ” 

She  glanced  toward  the  bell. 

“Then  I’ll  say  what  I  know.” 
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“And  what  do  you  know?”  Her  back 
was  to  the  wall. 

“What  I  see  that  night!  What  I  see  an’ 
was  mug  enough  not  to  twig  till  I  come  out 
an’  ’eard  all  the  talk!  Is  that  good  enough? 
If  not,  the  rest’ll  keep;  but  it’ll  put  you  in 
the  jug  all  right,  I  don’t  care  ’oo’s  on  your 
side.  It’s  one  law  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  pore;  ’ang  me  as  never  done  it,  an’  ’ush 
you  up  ’as  ^d!  But  I’ve  ’eard  tell  that 
murder  will  out,  an’  you’ll  find  that  mur¬ 
derers  will  in — to  prison — even  when  they’re 
titled  ladies  with  the  king  on  ’is  throne  be- 
’ind  ’em!  It’ll  ruin  you,  if  it  does  no  more 
— ^ruin  you  an’  yours — an’  break  all  your 
’earts!” 

It  was  enough.  She  stripp>ed  her  neck; 
she  stripped  her  fingers;  rings  and  necklace, 
pearls  and  pendant,  all  lay  in  a  shimmer¬ 
ing  heap  in  his  capacious  palm,  held  for  a 
moment’s  triumph  imder  the  electric  Light, 
reflected  for  that  moment  in  a  mirror  which 
his  bulky  frame  had  hidden  imtil  now. 

It  was  the  mirror  on  the  door  of  the  min¬ 
iature  dressing-room  between  every  two 
compartments  in  the  train  de  luxe;  but  in 
the  very  moment  of  his  exultation  it  ceased 
to  reflect  either  Alfred  Croucher  or  his  ill- 
gotten  spoil.  The  door  had  opened;  it 
framed  a  sable  figure  crowned  with  silvery 
locks;  lean  hands  flew  out  from  the  black 
shoulders  and  met  round  the  neck  of 
Croucher  with  the  fell  dexterity  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  garroter. 

The  pair  backed  together  without  a  word. 
The  one  had  murder  in  his  set  teeth;  the 
other,  death  in  the  bulging  eyes  and  ^rk- 
ening  face,  with  its  collar  of  interlaced  fin¬ 
gers,  white  to  the  nails  with  their  own  pres¬ 
sure.  And  Lady  Vera  watched  the  two 
men  as  the  fawn  might  watch  the  python 
struck  to  timely  death — until  the  communi¬ 
cating  door  shut  upon  them  both,  and  only 
her  own  form  remained  in  the  mirror. 

Presently,  as  her  nerve  came  back,  one  or 
two  observations  of  a  negative  order  were 
gradually  made  by  Vera  Moyle.  The  chief 
thing  was  that  there  was  no  sound  whatever 
from  the  compartment  beyond  the  looking- 
glass  door,  no  fuss  or  undue  traflSc  in  the 
corridor.  What  had  happened?  Only  too 
soon  she  knew. 

They  had  stopped  at  some  nameless  sta¬ 
tion  laetween  the  tags  of  the  Italian  boot. 
It  was  a  chance  of  peeping  out,  and  out 
peep>ed  the  shaken  girl  from  her  window 
overlooking  the  line.  And  there,  skipping 


on  to  the  next  low  platform,  bag  in  hand, 
went  the  loud  trousers  under  Alfred  Crouch- 
er’s  equally  new  and  noisy  ulster;  and  there 
at  his  elbow  went  the  venerable  ecclesiastic, 
even  holding  him  by  the  sleeve! 

It  was  a  long  road  to  Rome  for  Lady  Vera 
Moyle;  but  toward  the  end  there  came  an¬ 
other  stage  in  which  the  wagon-lit  forgot  to 
swing  and  sing  like  humbler  coaches,  and 
the  pale  campagna  swam  past  unseen.  It 
began  with  a  knock  behind  the  drawn  blind 
of  her  compartment — now  but  a  mirrored 
divan  of  Utrecht  velvet  and  stamped 
leather,  as  unsuggestive  of  a  good  night’s 
rest  as  the  white  face  and  the  bright  eyes 
behind  the  tiny  table  in  the  comer. 

“En/rez/”  ^e  cried  with  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion. 

The  door  opened  and  shut  upon  the  som¬ 
ber  face  and  long,  athletic  limbs  of  John 
Dollar. 

“Dr.  Dollar!  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
the  train!”  Her  voice  had  broken  with 
very  joy;  her  hand  trembled  pitifully  during 
its  momentary  rep>ose  in  his. 

“You  have  never  shown  up,  you  see,” 
said  Dollar.  “I  have  been  in  the  next  cora- 
p>artment  all  the  way  from  Paris.”  He 
jerked  his  head  at  the  looking-glass  door. 

“But  there  was  a  priest  in  there!” 

“There  was  the  high  priest  of  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  you’ll  never  believe  any 
more,”  said  Dollar  with  a  wry  smile.  “May 
he  sit  down  for  a  minute,  Lady  Vera?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  cooling  eyes. 
“Certainly,  Dr.  Dollar,  if  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
planation  any  easier.” 

“I  didn’t  intend  to  explain  at  all,”  he  had 
the  nerve  to  tell  her.  “I  meant  my  eccle¬ 
siastical  body  to  do  that  for  me — but  his 
wig  was  blown  out  of  window  on  the  other 
side  of  Genoa.  I’ve  been  hanging  about  all 
day  in  the  hope  of  catching  you.  I  couldn’t 
leave  it  any  longer.  I  had  to  give  you 
these!” 

And  he  placed  upon  the  table  between 
them  the  diamond  necklace  and  pendant, 
the  string  of  pearls  and  the  handful  of  rings 
she  had  l^en  wearing  in  the  night. 

“You  made  him  give  them  up!”  she  ciied, 
in  thankful  tears  that  never  fell,  but  only 
softened  and  sweetened  her  indescribably. 

“Naturally,”  he  laughed.  “It  wasn’t 
very  difiicult.” 

“And  I  thought  you  were  a  confederate, 
when  I  saw  you  crossing  the  line  together!” 

“I  was  putting  the  fear  of  a  foreign  jail 
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him.  The  two  of  them  were  only  too  glad 
to  be  kicked  out  at  the  first  station.  And 
the  other  fellow  was  a  man  who  broke  into 
my  house  to  see  Croucher,  the  first  night 
we  had  him  there!” 

“Did  they  tell  you  so?” 

“No.  I  knew  it  at  the  time.  I  heard  the 
whole  thing,  even  to  fragments  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  from  which  it  was  possible  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  plan  they  actually  brought  off 
last  night.  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  listen 
at  patients’  doors,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
blush  for  this  particular  exception.” 

Her  soft,  wet  eyes  were  looking  him 
through  and  through.  “Yet  you  kept  him 
on — for  my  sake?” 

“Not  altogether.  Lady  Vera.”  They  were 
an  honest  pair.  “It  put  me  on  my  mettle; 
it  gave  me  something  to  prevent.  At  first, 
as  I’m  afraid  you  knew,  I  really  didn’t 
want  to  touch  the  fellow  with  a  pole.  He 
was  an  obvious  incurable;  he  would  have 
been  better  hanged — ^justly  or  imjustly!” 

“Don’t  speak  of  that — or  do!”  exclaimed 
the  girl.  “It  makes  me  forgive  him  every¬ 
thing!” 

“Well,  my  first  idea  was  about  right.  He 
was  beyond  reclaim.  But  I  never  thought 
he  would  give  me  a  definite  move  to  block. 
It  was  as  though — as  though  one  took  a 
man  on  for  cancer  and  found  him  plotting 
to  shoot  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
before  he  died!  I  apologize  for  the  analogy. 
Lady  Vera,”  said  Dollar,  making  the  most 
of  their  laugh,  “but  the  man  became  a  new 
proposition  on  the  qx>t.  And  the  funny 
thing  is  that  I  believe  I  almost  might  have 
cured  him,  after  all,  but  for  the  very  thing 
that  bucked  me  up!” 

Lady  Vera  looked  out  at  a  flying  brake 
of  naked  trees,  the  color  of  cigar-ash.  He 
had  lost  her  attention  for  the  moment. 

“I  was  a  little  fool,”  she  said  at  length. 
“I  should  have  listened,  and  been  content 
to  help  him  in  some  other  way.  I  am 
sorry.” 

“I’m  not!”  replied  Dr.  Dollar.  “It  was  a 
very  sjx)rting  folly — ^but  everything  you 
ever  did  was  that!” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  a  brown 
river  girt  with  olives  flashed  under  the  train 
like  a  child’s  skipping  rope. 

“I  haven’t  changed  my  opinions,”  she 
said,  just  a  trifle  aggressively.  “But  I 
would  give  my  life  to  undo  many  of  my 


actions — not  only  that  one — many,  many!” 
And  she  looked  Idm  bravely  and  humbly  in  J 
the  eyes.  “So  the  whole  thing  has  served 
me  right,  and  will  if  it  all  happens  again!” 

“If  what  does?” 

“This  blackmailing  of  me  by  that  poor 
man!” 

“It  won’t.  I’ve  frightened  him.” 

“He  will  think  of  some  subtler  way.” 

“There’s  no  subtlety  in  him — no  power, 
no  initiative,  no  anything  but  mere  brute 
force,”  said  Dollar.  “The  fellow  is  a  deadly 
tool  and  nothing  more.  He  knocked  under 
to  me  in  a  moment.” 

Lady  Vera  shook  her  head  again,  but 
this  time  she  was  looking  firmly  in  his  face. 

“I  feel,”  she  said,  with  a  stoical  conviction, 
“that  I  shall  be  fair  game  to  him  as  long 
as  we  both  live.  And  it’s  what  I  deserve.” 

Dollar  abandoned  his  attempt  at  disin¬ 
genuous  disabuse;  the  extreme  to  which  he 
flew  instead  was  a  little  startling,  but  these 
two  knew  each  other. 

“You  must  marry.  Lady  Vera,”  he  was 
moved  to  say.  But  his  manner  was  emi¬ 
nently  uninspired.  He  might  have  been 
telling  her  she  must  hand  her  keys  to  the 
hotel  porter  at  Rome.  That  was  in  fact 
the  note  he  meant  to  take,  only  he  sang  it  • 
louder  than  he  knew. 

“I  can  never  marry,”  she  answered  calm¬ 
ly.  “I  have  blood  upon  my  hands.”  ' 

“You  can  marry  a  man  who  knows!” 
And  the  unaltered  note  took  on  a  tremolo  of 
which  he  was  both  aware  and  ashamed,  but 
still  their  eyes  were  frankly  locked. 

“I  can  marry  nobody.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

“The  man  I  mean  isn’t  fit  to  black  your 
boots!  But  he’d  protect  you,  he’d  help  you, 
and  you  would  be  the  making  not  only  of 
him  but  of  his  dream — and  not  only  his  lit¬ 
tle  dream - ” 

It  was  her  hand  that  stopped  him.  It 
had  taken  his  across  the  little  table. 

“The  man  you  mean  is  worth  ten  million 
of  me!  But  I  can  never  marry  him  or  any¬ 
body.  And  you,  and  you  alone,  know  why!” 

She  bent  her  brave  eyes  back  on  the  cam- 
pagna;  a  pale,  tufted  heath  was  swimming 
by;  gum-trees  hardly  heightened  the  pre¬ 
vailing  neutral  tint;  a  modern  corrugated 
roof,  pinned  in  place  by  a  few  primeval 
boulders,  held  her  attention  on  its  swift 
course  across  the  wdndow-panes;  and  when 
she  looked  round.  Lady  Vera  was  all  alone. 


The  next  ‘‘Crime  Doctor*  *  story — “The  Golden  * '  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI — CONTINUED 


ATALIE  met  Dan  on  the  dock  as 
he  left  the  S.  R.  &  N.  motor-boat, 
and  led  him  directly  to  the  house. 
She  went  straight  to  the  pioint. 
“I’m  in  dreadful  trouble,”  she  said,  “and  I 
sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  betraying  confidences.” 

Dan  uttered  some  inane  platitude,  but  his 
eyes  lighted  with  relief. 

“When  I  saw  in  the  papers  what  a  stir 
that  North  Pass  &  Yukon  story  had  made, 
I  was  afraid  I  had  done  something  dreadful. 
Tell  me,  is  it  so?  Did  I  make  trouble?” 

“Well — yes.  O’Neil  was  furious,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  yet  what  the  result  wrill  be.” 

“Does  he  blame  me?” 

“N-no.  He  says  you’re  on  Gordon’s  side 
now.  He  blames  me,  or  did,  until  he  gener¬ 
ously  took  it  on  himself.” 

“What  does  it  all  mean?  I’m  nearly  dis¬ 
tracted.”  Natalie’s  eyes  w’ere  pleading. 
“Did  you  think  I  spied  on  you?” 

Dan  glowed  with  embarrassment  and 
something  more.  “I  didn’t  know  what  to 
think,”  he  said.  “I  was  wretchedly  misera¬ 
ble,  for  I  was  afraid.  And  yet  I  knew  you 
coiildn’t  do  such  a  thing.” 

“Mr.  Gordon  sent  me  to  Omar  purposely,” 
Natalie  explained.  “He  sent  me  twrice.  It 
was  I  who  brought  him  word  that  the  road 
was  saved.  I  told  all  I’d  learned  because 
I  believed  he  no  longer  hated  Mr.  O’Neil. 
I  learned  the  truth  too  late.” 

“Why  do  you  stay  here?”  Dan  demanded 
hotly. 


“Why?  I — don’t  know.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  I’m  afraid  to  leave.  I’m  alone — ^you 
see  mother  believes  in  him;  she’s  completely 
imder  his  sway,  and  I  can’t  tell  her  the  sort 
of  man  he  is.  She’s  happy,  and  her  happi¬ 
ness  is  worth  more  to  me  than  my  own. 
But — I  shall  go  away.  I  can’t  stand  it  here 
much  longer.” 

“Where  will  you  go?” 

“Back  to  my  old  home,  perhaps.  Some¬ 
where — ^anywhere  away  from  Alaska.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  I  can’t  get  along 
without  you.” 

“Please  don’t.  You  have  been  very  good 
and  sweet  to  me,  but — ”  She  shook  her 
dark  head.  “You  couldn’t  marry  me — even 
if  I  cared  for  you  in  that  way.” 

“Why?  I  intend  to  marry  you  whether 
you  want  to  or  not.” 

“Oh,  Dan,  it  wouldn’t  do!  You  know — 
about — mother.  I’ve  nearly  died  of  shame, 
and — it  would  be  sure  to  come  up.  .Some¬ 
body  would  speak  of  it,  some  time.” 

Dan’s  blue  eyes  went  cold  and  smoky 
as  he  said:  “It  would  take  a  pretty  brave 
person  to  mention  the  subject  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  care  a  whoop  for  anything 
Gordon  or  your  family  may  say  or  do. 
I - ” 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  hall  outside,  and 
the  spieaker  turned  to  behold  Curtis  Gordon 
himself  in  the  doorway.  Gordon,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  had  been  drawn  by  the  soimd  of  voices 
and  had  looked  into  the  library.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  Natalie’s  caller,  he  frowned. 
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“What  is  this?”  he  inquired  coldly.  “A 
proposal?  Do  I  interrupt?” 

“You  do,”  said  Dan;  then,  after  a  p>ause, 
“I’ll  finish  it  when  you  leave.” 

Gordon  entered,  and  spoke  to  his  stejj- 
daughter.  “What  is  this  man  doing  in  my 
house?” 

“He  is  here  at  my  invitation,”  she 
replied. 

“Tell  him  to  leave.  I  won’t  have  him.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  me?”  cried  Dan. 
“I  don’t  need  an  interpreter.” 

“Young  man,  don’t  be  rash.  There  is  a 
limit  to  my  patience.  If  you  have  the  inde¬ 
cency  to  come  here  after  what  you  have 
done,  and  after  what  your  sister  has  said 
about  me,  I  shall  certainly - ” 

Dan  broke  in  roughly:  “I  didn’t  come  to 
see  you,  Gordon.  You  may  be  an  agreeable 
sight  to  some  people,  but  you’re  no  golden 
sunset  in  my  eyes.  Eliza  flattered  you.” 

Natalie  gave  a  little  terrified  cry,  for  the 
men  were  glaring  at  each  other  savagely. 
Neither  seemed  to  hear  her. 

“Did  you  read  that  article?” 

“Read  it?  I  wrote  it!” 

Gordon’s  face  flamed  suddenly  with  rage; 
he  pointed  to  the  door  with  trembling  fingers 
and  shouted:  “Get  out!  I’ll  not  have  you 
here.  I  discharged  you  once.  Get  out!” 
His  utterance  was  rapid  and  thick. 

Dan  smiled  mirthlessly,  dangerously.  In 
a  soft  voice  he  said:  “I  haven’t  finished 
proposing.  I  exp)ect  to  be  accepted.  You’ll 
pardon  me,  I  know.” 

“Will  you  go,  you - ” 

Dan  turned  to  the  girl,  who,  after  that 
first  outcry,  had  stood  as  if  ^Abound,  her 
face  pale,  her  eyes  shining. 

“Natalie,  dear,”  he  said  earnestly,  “you 
can’t  live  in  the  same  house  with  this  b^t. 
He’s  a  cheat  and  a  scoundrel.  He’s  done 
his  best  to  spoil  your  life  and  he’ll  succeed 
if  you  stay,  so  come  with  me — now.  Eliza 
loves  you  and  wants  you,  and  I’ll  never 
cease  loving  you  with  all  my  heart.  Marry 
me  and  we’ll  go - ” 

Gordon  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  and 
came  forward  with  his  hands  working 
hungrily. 

“Don’t  interrupt!”  warned  Dan  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  white  teeth  gleamed  in 
sudden  contrast  with  his  tan.  “No  man 
could  love  you  as  I  do,  dear — ”  Gordon’s 
clutch  fell  upon  him  and  tightened.  Dan 
stiffened,  and  his  words  ceased. 

Then  the  touch  upon  him  became  un¬ 


bearable.  Whirling,  he  wrenched  himself 
free.  He  was  like  a  wild  animal  now;  body 
and  spirit  had  leaped  into  rebellion  at  con¬ 
tact  with  Gordon.  His  long  resentment 
burst  its  bounds;  his  lean  muscles  quivered. 
His  frame  trembled  as  if  it  restrained  some 
tremendous  pressure  from  within. 

“Don’t  do  that!”  he  cried  hoarsely,  and 
brushed  the  sleeve  where  his  enemy’s 
fingers  had  rested,  as  if  it  had  been  soiled. 

Gordon  snarled,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand  a  second  time,  but  the  younger  man 
raised  his  fist  and  struck.  Once,  twice, 
again  and  again  he  flung  his  bony  knuckles 
into  that  purple,  distorted  face,  which  he 
loathed  as  a  thing  unclean.  He  battered 
down  the  big  man’s  guard;  right  and  left  he 
rained  blows,  stepping  forward  as  his  victim 
fell  back. 

Gordon  reeled,  he  pawed  wildly,  he  swung 
his  arms,  but  they  encountered  nothing. 
Yet  he  was  a  heavy  man,  and  although  half- 
stunned  by  the  sudden  onslaught,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  retain  his  feet  until  he  brought  up 
against  the  heavy  mahogany  reading-table 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  His  retreat  ended 
there;  another  blow,  and  his  knees  buckled, 
his  arms  sagged. 

Then  Dan  summoned  all  his  strength  and 
swung.  Gordon  groaned,  lurched  forward, 
and  sprawled  up)on  the  warm  red  velvet 
carpet,  face  down,  with  his  limbs  twisted 
under  him. 

Hb  vanquisher  stood  over  him  for  an 
instant,  then  turned  upon  Natalie  a  face 
that  was  now  keen  and  cruel  and  predatory. 

“Come!  We’ll  be  married  to-day,”  he 
said,  and,  crossing  swiftly,  he  took  her 
hands  in  his.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  im¬ 
perative.  “He’s  down  and  out,  so  don’t  be 
frightened.  Now  hurry!  I’ve  had  enough 
of  this  damned  nonsense.” 

“I — I’m  not  frightened,”  she  said  da¬ 
zedly.  “But — I — ”  Her  eyes  roved  past 
him  as  if  in  quest  of  something. 

“Here!  This’ll  do  for  a  wrap.”  Dan 
whipped  his  fur  overcoat  from  a  chair  and 
flung  it  about  her.  “My  hat,  too!”  He 
crushed  his  gray  Stetson  over  her  dark  hair, 
and,  slipping  his  arm  about  her  shoulders, 
urged  her  toward  the  hall. 

“Mother!  She’ll  never - ” 

“We’ll  call  on  her  together.  I’ll  do  the 
talking  for  both.”  He  jerked  the  front  dow 
op)en  with  a  force  that  threatened  to  wrench 
it  from  its  hinges  and  thrust  his  com¬ 
panion  out  into  the  bracing  cold.  Then, 
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)  as  Gordon’s  Japanese  butler  came  running 
from  the  rear  of  the  house,  he  turned, 

“Hey,  you!”  he  cried  sharply.  “The  boss 
has  gone  on  a  little  visit.  Don’t  stumble 
over  him.  And  tell  Mrs.  Gordon  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Appleton  will  call  on  her  in  a  few 
days — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Appleton,  of 
Omar!” 

It  was  but  a  few  steps  to  the  pier;  Dan 
felt  that  he  was  treacUng  on  air,  for  the 
fierce,  wild  joy  of  possession  was  surging 
through  his  veins. 

But  as  he  lifted  Natalie  down  into  the 
launch,  he  felt  her  shaking  violently,  and 
suddenly  his  selfish  exultation  gave  way  to 
a  tender  solicitude. 

“There,  there!”  he  said  gently.  “Don’t 
cry,  honey.  It’s  all  right.  It’s  all  right!” 

She  raised  her  face  to  his — and  lus  head 
swam,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  radiant. 

“I’m  not  crying,  I’m  laughing.  I — I’m 
mad— insane  with  happiness.” 

He  crushed  her  to  him,  mumbling  her 
name  over  and  over;  and  neither  of  them 
knew  that  he  was  rapturously  kissing  the 
coon-skin  collar  of  his  own  great  coat.  The 
launch-man,  motor  crank  in  hand,  paused, 
staring;  he  was  still  op)en-mouthed  when 
Dan,  catching  sight  of  him,  shouted: 

“What’s  the  matter,  idiot?  Is  your  back 
broken?” 

“Yes — no,  sir!”  The  fellow  spun  the  fly¬ 
wheel  vigorously;  the  little  craft  began  to 
vibrate  and  quiver,  and  then  swung  out 
from  shore. 

A  moment  later  the  engine-man  yelled. 
He  came  stumbling  forward  and  seiz^  the 
steering  wheel  as  the  little  craft  grazed  a 
buoy. 

“That’s  right,  you  steer,”  Dan  laughed, 
relaxing  his  hold.  To  Natalie  he  said: 
“There’s  a  sky-pilot  in  Omar,”  and  pressed 
her  to  him. 

I  “It’s  a  long  way  to  Omar,”  she  answered, 

I  then  hid  her  face  against  his  breast  and  said 
j  meekly:  “There’s  one  in  Cortez,  too,  and 
j  he’s  much  nearer.” 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

HOW  THE  HAZARD  WAS  PLAYED 

Eliza’s  greeting  to  the  runaways  was  as 
warm  as  their  hearts  could  wish.  She  divined 
the  truth  before  they  could  sp>eak  and  took 
Natalie  in  her  arms  with  a  glad  cry  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  two  girls  kis^  each  other, 


wept,  laughed,  wept  a  little  more,  kissed 
again;  and  then  followed  a  recital  of  the 
day’s  incidents. 

Dan  was  drunk  with  delight,  and  his 
bride  seemed  dizzied  by  the  change  which 
had  overtaken  her.  She  looked  upon  it  as 
miraculous,  almost  unbelievable,  and  under 
the  spell  of  her  happiness  her  real  self 
asserted  itself.  Those  cares  and  humilia¬ 
tions  which  had  reacted  to  make  her  cold 
and  self-contained  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  an  impetuous  girlishness  that  distracted 
her  newly  made  husband  and  delighted 
Eliza.  The  last  lingering  doubts  that  Dan’s 
sister  had  cherished  were  cleared  away. 

It  was  not  until  the  bride  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  prep>are  for  dinner  that  Eliza 
thought  to  ask  her  brother:  “Have  you 
told  Mr.  9’Neil?” 

The  triumph  faded  suddenly  out  of  his 
face. 

“Gee,  no!  I  haven’t  told  anybody.” 

They  stared  at  each  other,  reading  the 
thoughts  they  had  no  need  to  voice.  “Well, 
I’ve  done  it!  It’s  too  late  now!”  said  Dan 
defiantly. 

“Maybe  he’ll  fire  us  again;  I  would  if  I 
were  he.  You  must  tell  him  this  very  min¬ 
ute.” 

“I — suppose  so,”  he  agreed  reluctantly, 
and  picked  up  his  hat.  He  scowled  and 
set  his  features  in  a  brave  show  of  moral 
courage.  “She’s  mine,  and  he  can’t  take 
her  away,”  he  declared,  “so — I  don’t  care 
what  happens.  But  I’d  just  as  soon  slap  a 
baby  in  the  face.”  He  left  the  house  like 
a  man  under  sentence. 

.  When  he  returned,  a  half-hour  later, 
Eliza  was  awaiting  him  on  the  porch.  She 
had  been  standing  there  with  chattering 
teeth  and  limbs  shaking  from  the  cold,  while 
the  minutes  dragged. 

“What  did  he  say?”  she  asked  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“It  went  off  fine.  Thank  Heaven,  he  was 
out  at  the  front,  so  I  could  break  it  to  him 
over  the  ’phone!” 

“Did  he — curse  you?” 

“No!  I  opened  right  up  by  saying  I  had 
bad  news  for  him - ” 

“Oh,  Dan!” 

“Yes!  I  dare  say  I  wasn’t  very  tactful, 
now  that  I  think  it  over,  but  you  see  I  was 
rattled.  I  spilled  out  the  whole  story  at 
once.  ‘Bad  news?’  said  he.  ‘My  dear  boy, 
I’m  delighted.  God  bless  you  both!’  Then 
he  made  me  tell  him  how  it  all  happened 
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and  listened  without  a  word.  I  thought  I’d 
faint.  He  pulled  some  gag  about  Daniel 
and  the  lion;  then  his  voice  got  far  away, 
and  the  blamed  wire  began  to  buzz,  so  I 
hung  up  and  beat  it  back  here.  I’m  glad 
it’s  over.” 

“He’ll  probably  send  you  a  solid  silver 
dinner-set  or  raise  your  pay.  That’s  the 
kind  of  man  he  is.”  Eliza’s  voice  broke. 
“Oh,  Danny!”  she  cried,  “he’s  the  dear¬ 
est — ”  She  turned  away,  and  he  kissed  her 
sympathetically  before  going  inside  to  the 
waiting  Natalie. 

Instead  of  following,  Eliza  remained  on  the 
porch,  gazing  down  at  the  lights  of  the  little 
city.  An  engine  with  its  row  of  empty  flats 
rolled  into  the  yard,  panting  from  its  exer¬ 
tions;  the  notes  of  a  piano  came  to  her 
faintly  from  the  street  below.  The  lights  of 
an  incoming  steamer  showed  far  down  the 
Sound.  O’Neil  had  made  all  this,  she  re¬ 
flected:  the  busy  town,  the  hopeful  thou¬ 
sands  who  came  and  went  daily,  owed  their 
prosperity  to  him.  He  had  made  the  wil¬ 
derness  fruitful;  but  what  of  his  own  life? 
She  suspected  that  it  was  as  bleak  and  bar¬ 
ren  as  the  mountain  slopes  above  Omar. 
Beneath  his  unfailing  cheerfulness  she  felt 
sure  there  lurked  a  hunger  which  the  mere 
affection  of  his  “boys”  could  never  satisfy. 
And  now  the  thought  that  Dan  had  come 
between  him  and  his  heart’s  desire  filled 
her  with  pity.  He  seemed  suddenly  a  very 
lonely  man,  despite  his  material  success. 

“Poor  Omar  Khayyam,”  she  thought 
wistfully,  “I  wish  there  were  love  enough 
in  the  world  for  you.  I  wish  there  were  two 
Natalies,  or  that — ”  Then  she  shook  the 
dream  from  her  mind  and  went  into  the 
house. 

O’Neil  behaved  more  handsomely  even 
than  Eliza  had  anticipated.  He  hurried  into 
town  on  the  following  morning,  and  his 
congratulations  were  so  sincere,  his  manner 
so  hearty,  that  Dan  forgot  his  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  took  a  shameless  delight  in  ad¬ 
vertising  his  happiness.  Nor  did  Murray 
stop  with  mere  words:  he  summoned  all  his 
lieutenants,  and  Omar  rang  that  night  with 
a  celebration  such  as  it  had  never  known. 

The  company  chef  had  been  busy  all  day, 
the  commissary  had  been  ransacked,  and 
the  wedding  supp)er  was  of  a  nature  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  office  duties  for  many  days 
thereafter.  Tom  Slater  made  a  congratu¬ 
latory  speech — in  reality  a  mournful  adjura¬ 
tion  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  matrimonial 


inharmony — and  openly  confessed  that  his 
digestion  was  now  impaired  beyond  relief. 
Others  followed  him;  there  was  music, 
laughter,  a  riotous  popping  of  corks,  and 
over  it  all  O’Neil  presided  with  grace  and 
mellowness.  Then,  after  the  two  young  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  made  thoroughly  to  feel  his 
good-will,  O’Neil  went  back  to  the  front, 
and  Omar  saw  him  seldom  in  the  weeks  that 
followed. 

To  romantic  Eliza  this  self-sought  seclu¬ 
sion  had  but  one  meaning — the  man  was 
broken-hearted.  She  did  not  consider  that 
there  might  be  other  reasons  for  his  constant 
presence  at  the  glaciers. 

Of  course,  since  the  unwelcome  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Pass  and  Yukon  story 
O’Neil  had  been  in  close  touch  with  Illis, 
and  by  dint  of  strong  argument  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  Englishman  of  his  own  innocence 
in  the  affair.  A  vigorous  investigation 
might  have  proved  disastrous;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  Curtis  Gordon  lacked  leisure  in 
which  to  follow  the  matter  up.  After  his 
public  exposure  at  Eliza’s  hands  he  was  far 
too  busy  mending  his  own  fences  to  spare 
time  for  attempts  upon  his  rival. 

Consequently  the  story  was  allowed  to 
die  out,  and  O’Neil  was  finally  relieved  to 
learn  that  its  effect  had  been  killed. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  san¬ 
guinary  affray  at  Beaver  Canon  began  to 
bear  fruit.  One  day  a  keen-faced,  quiet 
stranger  presented  a  card  at  Murray’s 
office,  with  the  name: 

'  HENRY  T.  BLAINE 

Beneath  was  the  address  of  the  Heidlfr 
mann  building  in  New  York,  but  otherwise 
the  card  told  nothing.  Something  in  Mr. 
Blaine’s  bearing,  however,  led  Murray  to 
treat  him  with  more  than  ordinary  consid¬ 
eration. 

“I  should  like  to  go  over  your  work,”  the 
stranger  announced,  and  O’Neil  himself 
acted  as  his  guide.  Together  they  inspected 
the  huge  abutments,  then  were  lower^  into 
the  heart  of  the  giant  caissons  which  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  frozen  stream.  The  Salmon 
lay  locked  in  its  winter  slumber  now;  the 
glaciers  stood  as  silent  and  inactive  as  the 
snow-mantled  mountains  that  hemmed 
them  in.  Down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
river  the  men  descended,  while  O’Neil  d^ 
scribed  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  depth 
and  character  of  the  foundations,  and  the  I 
measure  of  his  progress.  He  explained  the 
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character  of  that  bar  which  lay  above  the 
bridge  site,  and  pointed  out  the  heavy  layers 
of  railroad  iron  with  which  his  cement  work 
was  reenforced. 

“I  spent  nearly  two  seasons  studying  this 
spKJt  before  I  began  the  bridge,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “I  had  men  here  night  and  day,  ob¬ 
serving  the  currents  and  the  action  of  the 
ice.  Then  I  laid  my  piers  accordingly. 
They  are  armored  and  reenforced  to  with¬ 
stand  any  shock.” 

“The  river  is  subject  to  quick  rises,  I 
believe?”  suggested  Blaine. 

“Twenty  feet  in  a  few  hours.” 

“The  volley  of  ice  must  be  almost  irre¬ 
sistible.” 

“Almost,”  Murray  smiled.  “Not  quite. 
Our  ice-breakers  were  especially  design^  by 
Parker  to  withstand  any  weight.  There’s 
nothing  like  them  anywhere.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  nothing  like  thb  bridge  when  it’s 
completed.” 

Blaine  offered  no  comment,  but  his  ques¬ 
tions  searched  to  the  depths  of  the  builder’s 
knowledge.  When  they  were  back  in  camp, 
he  said: 

‘  Of  course  you  know  why  I’m  here?” 

“Your  card  told  me  that,  but  I  don’t 
need  the  Heidlemanns  now.” 

“We  are  prepared  to  reopen  negotia¬ 
tions.” 

“Why?” 

“My  {jeople  are  human;  they  have  feel¬ 
ings.  You  read  Gordon’s  lies  about  us  and 
alMut  that  fight  at  Beaver  Cafton?  Weill 
We’re  used  to  abuse,  and  opposition  of  a 
kind  we  respect;  but  that  man  stirred  public 
opinion  to  such  a  point  that  there’s  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  of  heeding  it.  We’re  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  plans  now,  and  the  public  can 
go  to  the  devil  till  it  understands  us  better. 
We  have  several  men  in  jail  at  Cortez, 
charged  with  murder;  it  will  cost  us  a  for¬ 
tune  to  free  the  poor  fellows.  First  the 
Heidlemanns  were  thieves,  and  grafters, 
and  looters  of  the  public  domain;  now  they 
have  become  assassins!  If  this  route  to  the 
interior  proves  feasible,  well  and  good;  if 
not,  we’ll  resume  work  at  Cortez  next 
spring.  Kyak,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“This  route  depends  up>on  the  bridge.” 

“Exactly.” 

“It’s  a  two  years’  job.” 

“You  offered  to  complete  it  this  winter 
when  you  talked  with  Mr.  Herman  Heidle- 
mann.” 


“And — I  can.” 

“Then  we’ll  consider  a  reasonable  price. 
But  we  must  know  definitely  where  we  stand 
by  next  spring.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
capital  tied  up  in  the  interior;  we  can’t 
wait.” 

“This  delay  will  cost  you  something.” 

Mr.  Blaine  shrugged.  “You  made  that 
point  plain  when  you  were  in  New  York. 
We’re  accustomed  to  pay  for  our  mistakes.” 

“Will  you  cover  this  in  the  shape  of  an 
option?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  here  for.  If  you  finish 
your  bridge  and  it  stands  the  spring  break¬ 
up,  we’ll  be  satisfied.  I  shall  expect  to  stay 
here  and  watch  the  work.” 

O’Neil  agreed  heartily.  “You’re  very 
welcome,  Mr.  Blaine.  I  like  your  brand  of 
conversation.  Now  let’s  get  down  to 
figures.” 

The  closing  of  the  option  required  several 
weeks,  of  course,  but  the  outcome  was  that 
even  before  mid-winter  arrived  O’Neil  found 
himself  in  the  position  he  had  longed  to 
occupy.  In  effect  the  sale  was  made,  and 
on  terms  which  netted  him  and  his  backers 
one  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  There  was 
but  one  proviso — that  the  bridge  should  be 
built  by  spring.  The  Heidlemanns  were  im¬ 
patient,  their  investment  up  to  date  had 
been  heavy,  and  they  frankly  declared  that 
failure  to  bridge  the  chasm  on  time  would 
convince  them  that  the  task  was  hopeless. 

In  a  way  this  was  unreasonable,  but 
O’Neil  was  well  aware  that  they  could  not 
permit  delay — or  a  third  failure:  unless  his 
route  was  proved  feasible  without  loss  of 
time,  they  would  abandon  it  for  one  they 
knew  to  be  certain,  even  though  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  He  did  not  argue  that  the  task 
was  of  unprecedented  diflhculty,  for  he  had 
made  his  promise  and  was  ready  to  stand  or 
fall  by  it.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any 
other  contractor  would  have  undertaken  the 
work  on  such  time;  in  fact,  had  it  been  a 
public  bridge  it  would  have  required  four 
years  in  the  building.  Yet  O’Neil  cheerfully 
staked  his  fortune  on  completing  it  in  eight 
months. 

With  his  option  signed  and  the  task 
squarely  confronting  him,  he  realized  wth 
fresh  force  its  bigness  and  the  weight  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  rested  upon  his  shoulders 
He  began  the  most  dramatic  struggle  of  his 
career,  a  fight  against  untried  conditions, 
a  desperate  race  against  the  seasons,  with 
ruin  as  the  penalty  of  defeat. 
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The  channel  of  the  Salmon  at  this  point 
is  fifteen  hundred  feet  •wide  and  thirty  feet 
deep.  Through  it  boils  a  ten-mile  current; 
in  other  words,  the  waters  race  by  with  the 
speed  of  a  running  man.  Over  this  O’Neil 
expected  to  suspend  a  structure  capable  of 
withstanding  the  mightiest  strains  to  which 
any  bridge  had  ever  been  subjected.  Par¬ 
ker’s  plans  called  for  seventeen  thousand 
yards  of  cement  work  and  nine  million 
pounds  of  steel,  every  part  of  which  must  be 
fabricated  to  a  careful  pattern.  It  was  a 
man’s-sized  job,  and  O’Neil  was  thankful 
that  he  had  prepared  so  systematically  for 
the  work. 

Supplies  were  arrixing  now  in  car-loads, 
in  train-loads,  in  shipnloads:  from  Seattle, 
from  Vancouver,  from  far  Pittsburgh,  they 
came  in  a  thin,  continuous  stream,  any 
interruption  of  which  meant  confusion  and 
serious  loss  of  time.  The  movement  of  this 
vast  tonnage  required  the  ceaseless  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  corps  of  skilled  men. 

O’Neil  had  p)ersonally  directed  affairs  up 
to  this  point,  but  he  now  obliterated  himself, 
and  the  leadership  devolved  upon  two  oth¬ 
ers— Parker,  small,  smiling,  gentle-man¬ 
nered;  Mellen,  tall,  angular,  saturnine. 
Upon  them,  engineer  and  bridge-builder, 
O’Neil  rested  his  confidence,  serene  in  the 
knowledge  that  of  all  men  they  were  the 
ablest  in  their  lines.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
all  he  could  do  to  bring  materials  to  them 
and  to  keep  the  long  supply-trail  op)en. 

The  piers  at  Omar  groaned  beneath  the 
cargoes  that  were  belched  from  the  big 
freighters — incidentally.  Happy  Tom  Slater 
likewise  groaned  beneath  his  burdens  as 
superintendent  of  transpx)rtation.  At  the 
glaciers  a  city  as  large  as  Omar  sprang  up, 
a  dty  with  electric  lights,  power-houses, 
machine-shops,  freight-yards,  and  long  rows 
of  winter  quarters.  It  lay  behind  ramparts 
of  coal,  of  grillage  timbers  and  piling,  of 
shedded  cement  barrels,  and  tons  of  steel. 
Over  it  the  winter  snows  sifted  and  the 
.\rctic  cold  deef>ened. 

Here,  locked  in  a  mountain  fastness  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  his  base  of  sup¬ 
plies,  O’Neil  began  the  decisive  struggle  of 
his  life.  Here,  at  the  focusing  point  of  his 
enterprise,  in  the  white  heat  of  the  battle, 
he  spent  his  time,  heedless  of  every  other 
interest  or  consideration.  The  shifts  were 
lengthened,  wages  were  increased,  a  system 
of  bonuses  was  adopted.  Only  picked  men 
were  given  places,  but  of  these  there  were 


hundreds;  over  them  the  grim-faced  Mellen 
brooded,  with  the  fevered  eye  of  a  fanatic 
and  a  tongue  of  flame. 

WTierever  possible,  the  workmen  were 
sheltered,  and  steam  pipes  were  run  to  guard 
against  the  cold;  but  most  of  the  labor  was, 
of  necessity,  performed  in  the  open  and  un¬ 
der  trying  conditions.  At  times  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane;  always  there  was  the  bitter 
cold.  Men  toiled  until  their  flesh  froze  and 
their  tools  slipped  from  their  fingers,  then 
dragged  themselves  stiffly  into  huts  and 
warmed  themselves  for  further  effort.  They 
worked  amid  a  boiling  snow  smother  that 
hid  them  from  view,  while  gravel  and  fine  ice 
cut  their  faces  like  knives — or  again  on  still, 
sharp  days  when  the  touch  of  metal  was  like 
the  bite  of  fangs,  and  echoes  filled  the  valley 
to  the  brim  wnth  an  empty  clanging. 

But  they  were  no  ordinary  fellows — no 
chaff,  to  drift  with  the  wind;  they  were  men 
toughened  by  exposure  to  the  breath  of  the 
north,  men  winnowed  out  from  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  kind.  Nor  were  they  driven; 
they  were  led.  Mellen  was  among  them 
constantly;  so  was  the  soft-voiced,  smiling 
Parker,  not  to  mention  O’Neil,  with  his 
cheery  laugh  and  his  words  of  praise.  Yet 
often  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  work  moving 
at  all;  for  steam  condensed  in  the  cylinders, 
valves  froze  unless  constantly  operated, 
pipes  were  kept  op)en  only  by  the  use  of  hot 
cloths;  then,  too,  the  snow  crept  upward 
steadily,  until  it  lay  in  heavydrifts  ■which 
nearly  hid  the  little  town  and  changed  the 
streets  to  miniature  canons. 

Out  of  this  snow- smothered,  frost-bound 
.valley,  there  was  but  one  trail.  The  army 
lay  encamped  in  a  cul-de-sac;  all  that  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  outside  world  was  two 
slender  threads  of  steel.  To  keep  them  clear 
of  snow  was  in  itself  a  giant’s  task;  for  as 
yet  there  were  no  snow-sheds,  and  in  many 
places  the  construction  trains  passed 
through  deep  cuts  between  solid  walls  of 
white.  Every  wind  filled  these  level  and 
threatened  to  seal  the  place  fast;  but  furi¬ 
ously  the  “rotaries”  attacked  the  choking 
mass,  slowly  it  w’as  whirled  aside,  and  on¬ 
ward  plowed  that  steady  stream  of  sup¬ 
plies. 

Only  those  who  know  that  far  land  in  her 
sterner  meods  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  stupefying  effect  of  continuous,  un¬ 
broken  cold.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  power  of  reaction  ceases,  where  the 
human  mind  and  body  recoil  uncontrollably 
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from  exjjosure,  and  where  the  most  robust 
effort  results  in  a  spiritless  inactivity.  It  is 
then  that  efficiency  is  cut  in  half,  then  cut 
again. 

And  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  there 
is  none  so  compelling  as  the  Wind.  It 
is  a  monstrous,  deathly  thing — a  creature 
that  has  life,  and  preys  upon  men.  There  are 
regions  sheltered  from  it,  of  course;  but  in 
the  gutters  which  penetrate  the  mountain 
ranges  it  lurks  with  constant  menace,  and 
of  all  the  coast  from  Sitka  westward  the 
valley  of  the  Salmon  is  the  most  evil. 

In  the  throat  of  this  mighty-mouthed  fun¬ 
nel,  joining  the  still,  abysmal  cold  of  the 
interior  with  the  widely  varying  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  open  sea,  O’Neil’s  band  was 
camped,  and  there  the  great  hazard  was 
played. 

CHAPTER  XXVin 

A  NEW  CRISIS 

With  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the 
glacier  crossing  there  came  to  it  a  certain 
amount  of  travel,  consisting  mainly  of  pros¬ 
pectors  bound  to  and  from  the  interior. 
The  Cortez  w'inter  trail  was  ojien,  and  over 
it  passed  most  of  the  traffic  from  the  north- 
w’ard  mining  camps,  but  now  and  then  a 
frost-rimed  stranger  emerged  from  the 
canon  above  O’Neil’s  terminus  with  tales 
of  the  gold  country,  or  a  venturesome  sledge 
party  snow-shoed  its  way  inland  from  the 
end  of  the  track.  Murray  made  a  p)ointof 
hauling  these  trailers  on  his  construction 
trains  and  of  feeding  them  in  his  camps  as 
freely  as  he  did  his  own  men. 

One  day,  as  O’Neil  was  picking  his  way 
through  ^e  outskirts  of  the  camp,  he  en¬ 
countered  one  of  his  night  foremen  and  was 
smprised  to  see  that  the  fellow  was  leading 
a  trail-dog  by  a  chain.  Now  these  mala- 
mutes  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Northland 
as  the  winter  snows,  and  they  are  a  common 
sight  in  every  community;  but  the  man’s 
patent  embarrassment  challenged  Murray’s 
attention;  he  behaved  as  if  he  had  been  de¬ 
tected  in  a  theft  or  a  breach  of  duty 
“Hello,  Walsh.  Been  buying  some  live¬ 
stock?”  O’Neil  inquired. 

“Yes,  sir!  I  picked  up  this  do^,  cheap.” 
“Harness  too,  eh?”  Murray  noted  that 
Walsh’s  arms  were  full  of  gear — enough,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  full  team.  Knowing  that  the 
foreman  owned  no  dogs,  he  asked  half  ban¬ 


teringly:  “You’re  not  getting  ready  for  a  1 
trip,  I  hop)e?” 

“No,  sir.  Not  exactly,  sir.  The  dog 
was  cheap,  so  I — I  just  bought  him.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  dogs  were  not  cheap; 
and  Walsh  should  have  been  in  bed  at  this 
hour.  Murray  w^alked  on,  wondering  what 
the  fellow  could  be  up  to. 

He  expected  Dr.  Gray  out  from  Omar, 
but  as  he  neared  the  track  he  met  Mellen. 

The  bridge  superintendent  engaged  him 
briefly  up)on  some  detail,  then  said: 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with  the 
men  this  morning.  They’re  loafing.” 

“Loafing?  Nonsense!  You  expect  too 
much.” 

Mellen  shook  his  head.  “The  minute 
my  back  is  turned  they  begin  to  gossip. 

I’ve  had  to  call  them  dowm.” 

“Perhaps  they  want  a  holiday.” 

“They’re  not  that  kind.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air.” 

While  they  w’ere  speaking,  the  morning 
train  pulled  in  and  O’Neil  was  surprised  to 
see  at  least  a  dozen  townspeople  descending 
from  it.  They  were  loafers,  saloon-fre¬ 
quenters,  for  the  most  part,  and,  oddly 
enough,  they  had  with  them  dogs  and  sleds 
and  all  the  equipment  for  travel.  He  was 
prevented  from  making  inquiry,  however, 
by  a  shout  from  Dr.  Gray:  “Hey,  ChiefI 
Look  who’s  here!” 

O’Neil  hastened  forward  wdth  a  greeting 
upon  his  lips,  for  Dr.  Gray  was  helping 
Eliza  and  Natalie  down  from  the  caboose 
which  served  as  a  passenger  coach. 

The  young  women,  becomingly  clad  in 
their  warm  winter  furs,  made  a  picture  good 
to  look  upon.  Natalie  had  ripened  wonder¬ 
fully  since  her  marriage,  and  added  to  her 
rich,  dark  beauty  there  w'as  now  an  elusive 
sweetness,  a  warmth  and  womanliness 
which  had  been  lacking  before.  As  for 
Eliza,  she  had  never  appeared  more  spark¬ 
ling,  more  freshly  wholesome  and  saucy 
than  on  this  morning. 

“We  came  to  take  pictures,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.  “We  want  to  see  if  the  bridge 
suits  us.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  her,  Murray,”  said 
Natalie.  “Dan  told  us  you  were  working 
too  hard,  so  Eliza  insisted  on  taking  you  in 
hand.  I’m  here  merely  in  the  office  of 
chap>eron  and  common  scold.  You  hat 
been  over-doing.  You’re  positively  hag- 
gard.” 

Ignoring  Murray’s  smiling  assertion  that  } 
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he  was  the  only  man  in  camp  who  really 
suffered  from  idleness,  the  girls  pulled  him 
about  and  examined  him  critically,  then 
fell  to  discussing  him  as  if  he  were  not 
present. 

“He’s  worn  to  the  bone,”  said  Eliza. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  his 
wrinkles!  He  looks  like  a  dried  apple,” 
Natalie  declared. 

“Dan  says  he  doesn’t  eat.” 

“Probably  he’s  too  busy  to  chew  his  food. 

We’ll  make  him  Fletcherize - ” 

“And  eat  soup.  Then  we’ll  mend  his 
underclothes.  I’ll  warrant  he  doesn’t  dress 
properly.” 

“How  much  sleep  does  he  get?”  Natalie 
inquired  of  the  physician. 

“About  half  as  much  as  he  needs.” 

“Leave  him  to  us,”  said  Eliza  grimly. 
“Now  where  does  he  live?  We’ll  start  in 
there.” 

O’Neil  protested  faintly.  “Please  don’t! 

I  hate  soup,  and  I  can’t  allow  anybody  to 
pry  into  my  wardrobe.” 

Miss  Appleton  pointed  to  his  feet  and 
asked  crisply:  “How  many  p>airs  of  socks 
do  you  wear?” 

“One.” 

“Any  holes?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Natalie  was  shocked.  “One  pair  of  socks  in 
this  cold!  It’s  time  we  took  a  hand.  Now 
lead  us  to  this  rabbit-hole  where  you  live.” 

Reluctantly,  yet  with  an  unaccustomed 
warmth  about  his  heart,  O’Neil  escorted 
them  to  his  headquarters.  It  was  a  sharp, 
clear  morning;  the  sky  was  as  empty  and 
bright  as  an  upturned  saucepan;  against  it 
the  soaring  mountain  peaks  stood  out  as  if 
cai^’ed  from  new  ivory.  The  glaciers  to 
right  and  left  were  mute  and  motionless  in 
the  grip  of  that  force  which  alone  had  pow¬ 
er  to  check  them;  the  turbulent  river  was 
hidden  beneath  case-hardened  armor;  the 
lake,  with  its  weird  flotilla  of  revolving 
bergs,  was  matted  with  a  broad  expanse  of 
white,  across  which  meandered  dim  sled  and 
snow-shoe  trails.  Under  foot  the  paths  gave 
out  a  crisp  complaint;  the  sunlight  slanting 
up  the  valley  held  no  warmth  whatever; 
and  their  breath  hung  about  their  heads  like 
vapor,  crystallizing  upon  the  fur  of  their 
caps  and  hoods. 

O’Neil’s  living  quarters  consisted  of  a 
good-sized  room  adjoining  the  oflSce  build¬ 
ing.  Pausing  at  the  door,  he  turned  on  his 
visitors: 


“I’m  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  your 
zeal  is  utterly  misplaced.  I  live  like  a 
pasha,  in  the  midst  of  debilitating  luxuries, 
as  you  will  see  for  yourselves.”  He  waved 
them  proudly  inside. 

The  room  was  bare,  damp,  and  chill;  it 
was  furnished  plentifully,  but  it  was  in 
characteristically  masculine  disorder.  The 
bed  was  tumbl^,  the  stove  was  half  filled 
with  cold  ashes,  the  water  in  the  pitcher  on 
the  wash-stand  had  frozen.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner  w^as  a  heap  of  damp  clothing,  now  stiff 
with  frost. 

“Of  course  it’s  a  little  upset,”  he  apolo¬ 
gized.  “I  wasn’t  e.xpecting  callers,  you 
know.” 

“When  was  it  made  up  last?”  Eliza  in¬ 
quired,  a  little  weakly. 

“Yesterday,  of  course.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Now  see  here,”  he  said  firmly.  “I 
haven’t  time  to  make  beds,  and  everybody 
else  is  busier  than  I  am.  I’m  not  in  here 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while — I  go  to 
bed  late,  and  I  tumble  out  before  dawn.” 

The  girls  exchanged  meaning  glances. 
Eliza  began  to  lay  off  her  furs. 

Natalie  picked  up  the  discarded  clothing, 
which  crackled  stiffly  under  her  touch  and 
parted  from  the  bare  boards  with  a  tearing 
sound.  “Frozen!  The  idea!”  said  she. 

Eliza  poked  among  the  other  garments 
which  hung  against  the  wall  and  found 
them  also  rigid.  The  nail-heads  behind 
them  were  coated  with  ice.  As  Natalie 
began  preparing  for  action,  O’Neil  asked 
in  surprise:  “Don’t  you  like  my  little 
.home?” 

“It’s  awful,”  the  bride  answered  feel¬ 
ingly. 

“A  p>erfect  bear’s  den,”  Eliza  agreed.  “It 
will  take  us  all  day.” 

“It’s  just  the  way  I  like  it,”  he  told 
them,  but  they  resolutely  banished  him 
and  locked  the  door  in  his  face. 

“Hey!  I  don’t  want  my  things  all  muss¬ 
ed  up,”  he  called,  pounding  for  readmit¬ 
tance.  “I  know  right  where  everything  is 
and — ”  The  door  opened.  Out  came  an 
armful  of  papers,  a  shower  of  burnt  match¬ 
es,  and  a  litter  of  trash  from  his  w’ork-table. 
He  groaned.  Eliza  looked  out  long  enough 
to  say: 

“Now  run  away,  little  boy.  You’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  your  face  washed,  no  matter 
how  you  cry.  When  we’ve  finished  in  here, 
we’ll  attend  to  you.”  The  door  slammed 
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once  more,  and  he  went  away  shaking  his 
head. 

At  lunch  time  they  grudgingly  admitted 
him,  and,  although  they  protested  that 
they  were  not  half  through,  he  was  naively 
astonished  at  the  change  they  had  brought 
to  pass.  For  the  first  time  in  many  days 
the  place  was  thoroughly  warm  and  dry; 
and  it  displayed  an  orderliness  and  comfort 
to  which  it  had  been  long  a  stranger.  From 
some  obscure  source  the  girls  had  gathered 
pictures  for  the  bare  walls;  they  had  hung 
figured  curtains  at  the  windows;  there  were 
fresh  white  covers  for  bed,  bureau,  and 
wash-stand.  His  clothes  had  been  rear¬ 
ranged,  and  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
were  written  directions  telling  him  of  their 
whereabouts.  One  of  the  cards  bore  these 
words:  “Your  soup!  Take  one  in  cup  of* 
hot  brandy  and  water  before  retiring.”  Be¬ 
neath  were  a  bottle  and  a  box  of  bouillon 
tablets.  A  shining  tea-kettle  was  humming 
on  the  stove. 

“This  is  splendid,”  he  agreed  when  they 
had  completed  a  tour  of  inspection.  “Where 
did  you  find  the  fur  rug?”  He  indicated  a 
thick  bearskin  beside  the  bed. 

“We  stole  it  from  Mr.  Parker,”  they  con¬ 
fessed  shamelessly.  “He  had  two.” 

Eliza  continued  complacently:  “We 
nearly  came  to  blows  with  the  chef  when 
we  kidnapped  his  best  boy.  We’ve  ordered 
him  to  keep  this  place  warm,  and  look  after 
your  clothes  and  clean  up  every  morning. 
He’s  to  be  your  valet  and  take  care  of  you.” 

“But — we’re  dreadfully  short-handed  in 
the  mess-house,”  O’Neil  protested. 

“We’ve  given  the  chef  your  bill  of  fare, 
and  your  man  Ben  will  see  that  you  eat  it.” 

“I  won’t  stand  for  soup.  It - ” 

“Hush!  Do  you  want  us  to  come  again?” 
Natalie  demanded. 

“Yes!  Again  and  again!”  He  nodded 
vigorously.  “I  dare  say  I  was  getting  care¬ 
less.  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  men’s 
quarters  than  to  my  own.  Do  you  know — 
this  is  the  first  hint  of  home  I’ve  had  since 
I  was  a  boy  and — it’s  mighty  agreeable.” 
He  stared  wistfully  at  the  feminine  touches 
on  all  sides. 

The  bride  settled  herself  with  needle  and 
thread,  saying:  “Now  take  Eliza  to  the 
bridge  while  the  light  is  good;  she  wants  to 
snap-shoot  it.  I’m  going  to  sew  on  buttons 
and  enjoy  myself.” 

O’Neil  read  agreement  in  Eliza’s  eyes, 
and  obeyed.  As  they  neared  the  river 


bank,  the  girl  e.xclaimed  in  surprise;  for  up 
out  of  the  frozen  Salmon  two  giant  towers 
of  concrete  thrust  themselves,  on  each  bank 
were  massive  abutments,  and  connecting 
them  were  the  beginnings  of  a  complicated 
“false-work”  structure  by  means  of  which 
the  steel  was  to  be  laid  in  place.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  rows  upon  rows  of  piling,  laced 
together  with  an  intricate  pattern  of  squar¬ 
ed  timbers.  Tracks  were  being  laid  upon 
it,  and  along  the  rails  ran  a  towering  mov¬ 
able  crane  or  “traveler”  somewhat  like  a 
tremendous  cradle.  This,  too,  was  nearing 
completion. 

PUe-drivers  were  piercing  the  ice  with 
long,  slender  needles  of  spruce.  Across  the 
whole  river  was  being  w'oven  a  gigantic  fret¬ 
work  of  wood,  which  appeared  to  be  geo¬ 
metrically  regular  in  design.  The  air  was 
noisy  with  the  cries  of  men  and  a  rhythmic 
thudding,  through  which  came  the  rattle 
of  winches  and  the  hiss  of  steam.  Over  the 
whole  vast  structure  swarmed  an  army  of 
human  ants,  feeble  pygmy  figures  that 
crept  slowly  here  and  there,  regardless  of 
their  dizzy  height. 

“Isn’t  it  beautiful!”  exclaimed  the  build¬ 
er,  gazing  at  the  scene  with  kindling  eyes. 
“We’re  breaking  records  every  day  in  spite 
of  the  weather.  Those  fellows  are  heroes! 
I  feel  guilty  and  mean  when  I  see  them 
risking  life  and  limb  w'hilc  I  just  walk 
about  and  look  on.” 

“Will  it — really  stand  the  break-up?” 
asked  the  girl.  “When  that  ice  goes  out  it 
will  be  as  if  the  solid  earth  were  sliding 
down  the  channel.  It  frightens  me  to 
think  of  it.” 

“W'e’ve  built  solid  rock — in  fact  those 
piers  are  stronger  than  rock,  for  they’re 
laced  with  veins  of  steel  and  anchored  be¬ 
neath  the  river  bed.” 

But  Eliza  doubted.  “I’ve  seen  rivers 
break,  and  it’s  frightful  —  but  of  course 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  Salmon.  Suppose — just  suppose  there 
should  be  some  weak  spot - ” 

O’Neil  settled  his  shoulders  a  little  under 
his  coat.  “It  would  nearly  kill  Mellen— 
and  Parker,  too,  for  that  matter.” 

“And  you?” 

He  hesitated.  “It  means  a  great  deal  to 
me.  Sometimes  I  think  I  could  pull  my¬ 
self  together  and  begin  again,  but — I’m  get¬ 
ting  old  and  I’m  not  sure  I’d  care  to  try.” 
After  a  pause  he  added  a  little  stiffly,  as  if 
not  quite  sure^  of  the  effect  of  his  words: 
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“That’s  the  penalty  of  being  alone  in  life, 

I  suppose.  We  men  are  grand-stand  play¬ 
ers;  we  need  an  audience,  some  one  person 
who  really  cares  whether  we  succeed  or  fail. 
Your  brother,  for  instance,  has  won  more 
in  the  building  of  the  S.  R.  &  N.  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  win.” 

Eliza  felt  a  trifle  conscious,  too,  and  she 
did  not  look  at  him  when  she  said:  “Poor, 
lonely  old  Omar  Khayyam!  You  deserve 
all  Dan  has.  I  think  I  understand  why 
you  haven’t  come  to  see  us.” 

“I’ve  been  too  busy;  this  thing  has  kept 
me  here  every  hour.  It’s  my  child — and 
one  can’t  neglect  his  own  child,  you  know 
—even  if  it  isn’t  a  real  one.”  He  laughed 
apologetically.  “Seel  there’s  where  we  took 
the  skiff  that  day  we  ran  Jackson  Glacier. 
He’s  harmless  enough  now.  You  annoyed 
me  dreadfully  that  morning,  Eliza,  and — 
I’ve  never  quite  understood  why  you  were 
so  reckless.” 

“I  wanted  the  sensation.  Writers  have 
to  live  before  they  can  write.  I’ve  worked 
the  experience  into  my  novel.” 

“Indeed?  What  is  your  book  about?” 

“Well — it’s  the  story  of  a  railroad  build¬ 
er,  of  a  fellow  who  risked  everything  he 
had  on  his  owm  judgment.  It’s — you!” 

“Why,  my  dear!”  cried  O’Neil,  turning 
upon  her  a  look  of  almost  comic  surprise. 
“I’m  flattered,  of  course,  but  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  romantic  or  uncommon  about  me.” 

“You  don’t  mind?” 

“Of  course  not.  But  there  ought  to  be 
a  hero,  and  love,  and — such  things,  in  a 
novel.  You  must  have  a  tremendous  im¬ 
agination.”  He  turned,  as  Doctor  Gray 
came  hurrying  toward  them,  panting  in 
his  haste. 

The  doctor  began  abruptly:  “I’ve  been 
looking  for  you,  Murray.  The  men  are  all 
quitting.  There’s  a  stampede  —  a  gold 
stampede!” 

Murray  stared  at  the  speaker  as  if  doubt¬ 
ing  his  own  senses. 

“There’s  no  gold  around  here,”  he  said 
at  last. 

“Two  men  came  in  last  night.  They’ve 
been  prospecting  over  in  the  White  River 
and  report  rich  quartz.  They’ve  got  sam¬ 
ples  with  ’em  and  say  there  are  placer  in¬ 
dications  everywhere.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Omar,  to  tell  their  friends,  and  tele¬ 
phoned  in  from  here.  Somebody  over¬ 
heard  and — it  leaked.  The  whole  camp  has 
gone  up  in  the  air.  That’s  what  brought 


out  that  gang  from  town  this  morning.” 

The  significance  of  the  incidents  which 
had  troubled  him  earlier  in  the  day  flashed 
upon  O’Neil ;  it  was  plain  enough  now  why 
his  men  had  been  loafing  and  buying 
dogs.  He  understood  only  too  well  what 
a  general  stampede  would  mean  to  his  plans, 
for  it  would  take  months  to  replace  these 
skilled  iron-workers. 

“Who  are  these  prospectors?”  he  in¬ 
quired  curtly. 

“Nobody  seems  to  know.  Their  names 
are  Thorn  and  Baker.  That  gang  from 
Omar  has  gone  on,  and  our  people  will  fol¬ 
low  in  the  morning.  Those  who  can’t 
scrape  up  an  outfit  here  are  going  into 
town  to  equip.  We  won’t  have  fifty  men 
on  the  job  by  to-morrow  night.” 

.  “What  made  Baker  and  Thorn  stop 
here?” 

Gray  shrugged.  “Tiled  out,  perhaps. 
We’ve  got  to  do  something,  quick,  Mur¬ 
ray.  Thank  God,  we  don’t  have  to  sell 
’em  grub  or  haul  ’em  to  Omar.  That  will 
check  things  for  a  day  or  two.  If  they 
ever  start  for  the  interior  we’re  lost,  but 
the  cataract  isn’t  frozen  over  and  there’s 
only  one  sled  trail  past  it.  We  don’t  need 
more  than  six  good  men  to  do  the  trick.” 

“We  can’t  stop  a  stampede  that  way.” 

Dr.  Gray’s  face  fell  into  harsh  lines.  “I’ll 
bend  a  Winchester  over  the  first  man  who 
tries  to  pass.  Appleton  held  the  place  last 
summer.  I’ll  guarantee  to  do  it  now.” 

“No.  The  men  have  a  right  to  quit, 
Stanley.  We  can’t  force  them  to  work. 
We  can’t  build  this  bridge  with  a  chain- 
gang.  I’ll  talk  with  them,  and  if  their 
story  is  right — well,  I’ll  throw  open  the 
commissary  and  outfit  every  one.” 

“You’re  crazy!”  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

“If  it’s  a  real  stampede  they’ll  go  any¬ 
how,  so  we  may  as  well  take  our  medicine 
with  a  good  grace.  The  loss  of  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  would  cripple  us.”  He  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  town. 

Eliza  was  speechless  with  dismay  as  she 
hurried  along  beside  him;  Gray  w’as  scowl¬ 
ing  darkly  and  muttering  anathemas;  O’Neil 
himself  was  lost  in  thought. 

Stanley  lost  little  time  in  bringing  the 
two  miners  to  the  office,  and  there,  for  a 
half  hour,  Murray  talked  with  them.  When 
they  realized  that  he  was  disposed  to 
treat  them  courteously,  they  told  their  story 
in  detail  and  answ'ered  his  questions  with 
apparent  honesty.  They  willingly  showed 
him  their  quartz  samples  and  retailed  at 
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length  the  hardships  they  had  suffered. 

Gray  listened  impatiently  and  once  or 
twice  undertook  to  interpolate  some  ques¬ 
tion,  but  at  a  glance  from  his  chief  he  de¬ 
sisted.  Nevertheless  his  long  fingers  itched 
to  lay  hold  of  the  strangers  and  put  an  end 
to  this  tale  which  threatened  ruin.  His  ang¬ 
er  grew  when  Murray  dismissed  them  with 
every  evidence  of  a  full  belief  in  their  words. 

“Now  that  the  news  is  out  and  my  men 
are  determined  to  quit,  I  want  everybody 
to  have  an  equal  chance,”  O’Neil  announced 
as  they  rose  to  go.  “There’s  bound  to  be 
a  great  rush,  and  a  lot  of  suffering — maybe 
some  deaths — so  I’m  going  to  call  the  boys 
together  and  have  you  talk  to  them.” 

Thorn  and  Baker  agreed  and  departed. 
As  the  door  closed  behind  them.  Gray  ex¬ 
ploded,  but  Murray  checked  him  quickly, 
saying  with  an  abrupt  change  of  manner: 
“Wait!  Those  fellows  are  lying!” 

Seizing  the  telephone,  he  rang  up  Dan 
Appleton,  and  swiftly  made  known  the 
situation;  Stanley  could  hear  the  engineer’s 
startled  exclamation. 

“Get  the  cable  to  Cortez,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,”  O’Neil  was  saying.  “You  have 
friends  there,  haven’t  you?  Good!  He’s 
just  the  man,  for  he’ll  have  Gordon’s  pay¬ 
roll.  Find  out  if  Joe  Thorn  and  Henry 
Baker  are  known  and,  if  so,  who  they  are 
and  what  they’ve  been  doing  lately.  Get 
it  quick,  understand?  Then,  ’phone  me.” 
He  slammed  the  receiver  upon  its  hook. 
“That’s  not  Alaskan  quartz,”  he  said  short¬ 
ly;  “it  came  from  Nevada,  or  I’m  greatly 
mistaken  ’ 

“You  think  Gordon - ” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  we’ve  got  rock  men 
on  this  job  who’ll  recognize  ore  out  of  any 
mine  they  ever  worked  in.  Go  find  them, 
then  come  back  here  and  hold  the  line  open 
for  Dan.” 

“Suppose  he  can’t  locate  these  fellows  in 
Cortez?’ 

“Then — let’s  not  think  about  that.” 

CHAPTER  XXIX 
•  Gordon’s  fall 

The  news  of  O’Neil’s  attitude  spread 
quickly,  and  excitement  grew  among  the 
workmen.  Up  through  the  chill  darkness  of 
early  evening  they  came  charging.  They 
were  noisy  and  eager,  and  when  the  gong 
summoned  them  to  supper  they  rushed  the 


mess-house  in  boisterous  good  humor.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  call  out  the  night 
crew.  By  tacit  consent  its  members  were 
allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  their  fellows 
and  plan  for  the  morrow’s  departure. 

Long  before  the  hour  when  O’Neil  ap¬ 
peared  the  low-roofed  mess-house  was 
crowded. 

Natalie  and  Eliza,  knowing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  crisis,  refused  to  go  home  and 
begged  Murray  to  let  them  attend  the 
meeting.  !Mr.  Blaine,  who  also  felt  the 
keenest  concern  in  the  outcome,  offered  to 
escort  them,  and  at  last  with  some  diflhculty 
he  managed  to  wedge  them  inside  the  door. 

It  was  not  an  ideal  place  for  a  meeting  of 
this  size,  but  tables  and  benches  hadl^n 
pushed  aside  and  into  the  space  thus  clear¬ 
ed  the  men  were  packed.  The  look  of  them 
was  hardly  reassuring;  it  was  a  brawny, 
heavy-muscled  army  with  which  O’Nd 
had  to  deal — men  whose  ways  were  violent 
and  whose  passions  were  quick. 

Nevertheless  the  two  girls  were  treated 
w'ith  the  greatest  resjject,  and  when  O’Ndl 
stepped  to  a  bench  and  raised  himself 
above  their  heads  his  welcome  was  not  un¬ 
duly  boisterous. 

Outside,  the  night  was  clear  and  cold; 
inside  the  cramp>ed  quarters  the  air  was 
hot  and  close  and  fetid. 

“Boys,”  Muray  began,  “there  has  been  a 
gold  strike  at  the  head  of  the  White  River, 
and  you  want  to  go.  I  don’t  blame  you: 
I’d  like  to  go  myself,  if  there’s  any  chance 
to  make  money.” 

“You’re  all  right,  boss!”  shouted  some 
one,  and  a  general  laugh  attested  the 
crowd’s  relief  at- this  acceptance  of  the  in¬ 
evitable.  They  had  expected  argument, 
despite  contrary  assurances. 

“Now  we  all  want  an  even  break.  We 
want  to  know  all  there  is  to  know,  so  that 
a  few  fellows  won’t  have  the  advantage  of 
the  rest.  The  strike  is  three  hundred  miles 
away,  it’s  winter,  and — you  know  what 
that  means.  I  talked  with  Baker  and 
Thom  this  afternoon.  I  want  them  to  tell 
you  just  what  they  told  me.  That’s  why 
I  called  this  meeting.  If  you  decide  to  go, 
you  won’t  have  to  waste  time  going  to 
Omar  after  your  outfits,  for  I’ll  sell  you 
what  you  want  from  my  supplies.  .And  I’ll 
sell  at  cost.” 

There  was  a  yell  of  approval,  a  cheer  for 
the  speaker,  then  came  calls  for  Baker  and 
Thom. 
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The  two  miners  were  thrust  forward,  and 
the  embarrassed  Thorn,  who  had  acted  as 
spokesman,  w’as  boosted  to  a  table.  Under 
Murray’s  encouragement  he  stammered 
out  the  story  of  his  good  fortune,  the  tale 
running  straight  enough  to  fan  the  excite¬ 
ment  into  a  blaze. 

When  Thorn  had  finished,  O’Neil  in¬ 
quired:  “Are  you  an  experienced  quartz 
miner?  Do  you  know  ore  when  you  see  it?” 

“Sure!  I  worked  in  the  Jumbo,  at  Gold¬ 
field,  Nevada,  up  to  last  year.  So  did 
Baker.” 

“When  did  you  go  into  the  W'hite  River 
country?” 

“.\ugust.” 

“How  did  you  go  in?” 

“We  pack^  in.  When  our  grub  ran  out, 
we  kill^  our  horses  and  cached  the  meat 
for  dog  feed.” 

“Is  there  any  other  dog  feed  there?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Any  people?” 

“Not  a  soul.  The  country  is  open  to  the 
first  comers.  It’s  a  fine-looking  country, 
too.  We  seen  quartz  indications  every¬ 
where.  I  reckon  this  speaks  for  itself.” 
Thorn  significantly  held  up  his  ore  sam¬ 
ples.  “We’ve  made  our  locations.  You 
fellows  Ls  welcome  to  the  rest.  First  come, 
first  served.” 

There  was  an  eager  scramble  for  the 
specimens  on  the  part  of  those  nearest  the 
speaker.  After  a  moment  Murray  asked: 

“Did  you  fellows  ever  see  any  rock  like 
that?” 

One  of  his  workmen  answered:  “/  have.” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  Jumbo,  at  Goldfield.  I  ‘high- 
graded’  there  in  the  early  days.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this.  Thom  flushed 
angrily.  “Well!”  he  rejoined.  “We’ve  got 
the  same  formation  over  there  in  the  WTiite 
River.  It’s  just  like  Goldfield.  It’ll  be  the 
same  kind  of  a  camp,  too,  when  the  news 
gets  out.” 

O’Neil  broke  in  smoothly,  to  say:  “Most 
of  our  fellows  have  no  dogs.  It  will  take 
them  three  weeks  to  cover  the  trail.  They’ll 
have  to  spend  three  weeks  in  there,  then 
three  weeks  more  coming  out — over  two 
months,  altogether.  They  can’t  haul  enough 
grub  to  do  them.”  He  turned  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  and  said  gravely:  “You’d  better 
think  it  over,  boys,  before  you  decide.  Those 
who  have  teams  can  make  it,  but  the  rest 
of  you  will  get  left.  Do  you  think  the 


chance  is  worth  all  that  work  and  suffering?” 

The  bridge-workers  shifted  uncomfortably 
on  their  feet.  Then  a  voice  exclaimed: 

“Don’t  worry,  boss.  We’ll  make  it, 
somehow.” 

“Thorn  says  there’s  nobody  over  there,” 
Murray  continued;  “but  that  seems  strange, 
for  I  happen  to  know  of  half  a  dozen  out¬ 
fits  at  the  head  of  the  White  River.  Jack 
Dalton  has  had  a  gang  working  there  for 
four  years.” 

Dalton  was  a  famous  character  in  the 
North — one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  the 
early  pioneers — and  the  mention  of  his 
name  brought  a  hush.  A  large  part  of  the 
audience  realized  the  truth  of  O’Neil’s  last 
statement,  yet  resented  having  it  thrust 
upon  them.  Thorn  and  Baker  were  scowl¬ 
ing.  Gray  had  just  entered  the  room  and 
was  signaling  to  his  chief,  and  O’Neil  real¬ 
ized  that  he  must  score  a  triumph  quickly. 

“If  this  strike  was  genuine  I  wouldn’t 
argue,  but — it  isn’t.”  A  confusion  of  star¬ 
tled  protests  rose;  the  two  miners  burst  out 
indignantly,  but  O’Neil,  raising  his  voice 
for  the  first  time,  managed  to  make  him¬ 
self  heard.  “Those  jewelry  samples  came 
from  Nevada,”  he  cried.  “I  recognized 
them  myself  this  afternoon,  and  here’s  an¬ 
other  fellow  who  can’t  be  fooled.  Thom 
told  you  he  used  to  work  in  Goldfield.  You 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions.” 

The  temp)er  of  the  crowd  changed  in¬ 
stantly:  jeers,  groans,  hisses  arose;  the  men 
were  on  their  feet  now,  and  growing  noisier 
every  moment;  Baker  and  Thorn  were  glar¬ 
ing  balefully  at  their  accuser.  But  Gray 
succeeded  in  shouldering  his  way  forward, 
and  whisp>ered  to  O’Neil,  who  turned  sud¬ 
denly  and  faced  the  men  again. 

“Just  a  minute!”  he  shouted.  “You 
heard  Thorn  say  he  and  Baker  went  pros¬ 
pecting  in  August.  Well,  we’ve  just  had 
Cortez  on  the  cable  and  learn  that  they 
were  working  for  Gordon  until  two  weeks 
ago.”  A  sudden  silence  fell;  Murray  smiled 
down  at  the  two  strangers.  “What  do  you 
say  to  that?” 

Thom  flew  into  a  purple  rage:  “It’s  a 
damned  lie!  He’s  afraid  you’ll  quit  work, 
fellows.”  Viciously  he  flung  himself  to¬ 
ward  the  dcx)r,  only  to  feel  the  grasp  of  the 
muscular  physician  upon  his  arm. 

“Listen  to  this  message  from  the  cashier 
of  the  Cortez  Home  Bank!”  bellowed  Gray, 
his  big  voice  dominating  the  uproar. 

Quite  undisturbed  by  his  prisoner’s  frantic 
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^  struggles  he  read  loudly: 

“Joe  Thorn  and  Henry  Baker  quit  work  fif¬ 
teenth,  leaving  for  Fairbanks  over  winter  trail,  with 
five  dogs:  four  gray-and-white  malamutes,  black 
shepherd  leader.  Thorn  medium  size,  thirty-five, 
red  hair.  Baker  dark,  scar  on  cheek. 

“Wilson,  Cashier.” 

The  doctor’s  features  spread  into  a  broad 
grin.  “You’ve  all  seen  the  dog  team,  and 
here’s  the  red  hair.”  His  fingers  sank  into 
his  prisoner’s  fiery  locks  with  a  grip  that 
threatened  to  leave  him  a  scalp  for  a  trophy. 
Thorn  cursed  and  twisted. 

The  crow’d’s  allegiance  had  been  quick 
to  shift,  but  it  veered  back  to  O’Neil  with 
equal  suddenness. 

“Lynch  ’em!”  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  and 
the  angry  clamor  burst  forth  anew. 

“Don’t  be  foolish,”  shouted  Murray. 
“Nobody  has  been  hurt.” 

“We’d  have  been  on  the  trail  to-morrow. 
Send  ’em  down  the  river  barefoot!” 

“Yes!  What  about  that  gang  from 
Omar?” 

“I’m  afraid  they’ll  have  to  take  care  of 
themselves,”  O’Neil  said.  “But  these  two 
men  aren’t  altogether  to  blame;  they’re 
acting  under  orders.  Isn’t  that  right?”  he 
asked  Thorn. 

The  miner  hesitated,  until  the  grip  in  his 
hair  tightened;  then,  evidently  fearing  the 
menace  in  the  faces  on  every  side,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  seek  protection  in  confession. 

“Yes!”  he  agreed  sullenly.  “Gordon 
cooked  it  up.  It’s  all  a  fake.” 

O’Neil  nodded  with  satisfaction.  “This 
b  the  second  time  he’s  tried  to  get  my  men 
away  from  me.  The  other  time  he  failed 
because  Tom  Slater  happened  to  come 
down  with  smallpox.  Thank  God,  he  re¬ 
covered!” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  spread,  then  grew 
into  a  bellow,  for  the  nature  of  Happy 
Tom’s  illness  had  long  since  become  a  source 
of  general  merriment.  O’Neil’s  timely  ref¬ 
erence  serv'ed  to  divert  the  crowd.  It  also 
1  destroyed  most  of  its  resentment. 

I  “You  fellows  don’t  seem  able  to  protect 
yourselves,  so  Doc  and  I  will  have  to  do  it 
,  for  you.  Now  listen!”  he  continued  more 
gravely.  “I  meant  it  when  I  said  I’d  open 
the  commissary  and  help  you  out  if  the 
I  stiike  were  genuine;  but  nevertheless,  I 
1  want  you  to  know  just  what  it  would  have 
meant  to  me.  I  haven’t  enough  money  to 
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complete  the  S.  R.  &  N.,  and  I  can’t  raise 
enough,  but  I  have  signed  an  option  to  sell 
the  road  if  the  bridge  is  built  by  next 
spring.  It’s  really  a  two  years’  job,  and 
some  engineers  don’t  believe  it  can  be  built 
at  all;  but  I  know  it  can  if  you’ll  help.  If 
we  fail,  I’m  ruined;  if  we  succeed” —  he 
waved  his  hands  and  smiled  at  them  cheer¬ 
fully — “maybe  we’ll  build  another  rail¬ 
road  somewhere.  That’s  what  this  stam¬ 
pede  meant.  Now,  will  you  stick  to  me?” 

The  answer  roared  from  a  hundred 
throats:  “You  bet  we’ll  stick!” 

At  the  rear  of  the  room,  whence  they  had 
witnessed  the  rapid  imfolding  of  this  drama, 
the  two  girls  joined  in  the  shout.  They 
were  hugging  each  other  and  laughing  hys¬ 
terically. 

When  general  good  feeling  was  restored, 
Murray  attempted  to  make  his  way  out; 
but  his  men  seemed  determined  to  thank 
him  one  by  one,  and  he  was  delayed  through 
a  long  process  of  hand-shaking.  He  es¬ 
caped  at  last,  leaving  the  men  grouped  con¬ 
tentedly  about  huge  pans  of  smoking 
doughnuts  and  pots  of  coffee,  which  the 
cook-boys  had  brought  in. 

When  he  reached  his  quarters  he  was 
completely  fagged,  for  the  crisis,  coming 
on  top  of  his  many  responsibilities,  had 
taken  all  his  vitality. 

His  once  cheerless  room  was  warm  and 
cosy  as  he  entered;  he  found  Natalie  sleep¬ 
ing  peacefully  on  his  bed,  and  Eliza  curled 
up  in  his  big  chair,  waiting.  She  opened 
her  eyes  drowsily,  and  smiled  up  at  him, 
saying: 

“You  were  splendid,  Omar  Khayyam. 
I’m  so  glad.” 

He  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  glanced 
at  the  sleeping  Natalie.  “Sh-h!” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  put  us  for  the 
night?” 

“Right  here,  of  course.” 

“Those  men  will  do  anything  for  you 
now.  I — I  think  I’d  die,  too,  if  anything 
happened  to  the  bridge.” 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  atnd  smiled  down 
into  her  earnest  eyes,  a  little  wearily. 
“Nothing  will  happen.  Now’  go  to  bed — 
and  thank  you  for  making  a  home  for  me. 
It  really  is  a  home  now.  I’ll  appreciate  it 
to-morrow.” 

He  tiptoed  out  and  tramped  over  to 
Parker’s  quarters  for  the  night. 


‘  ‘  The  Iron  Trail”  will  be  concluded  in  the  September  number. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  HERO 


A  RO\y  OF  BOOKS 

BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


EROES  of  history  have  been  thieves 

Hfor  the  most  part.  They  stole  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  dexterity  of  a  pick- 
pocket  filching  a  purse.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  admired  that  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  semi-divine,  were  crowned 
kings,  and  established  dynasties. 

The  criminal  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  He 
finds  little  appreciation  for  his  talents.  Once 
the  winner  of  the  thieves’  Marathon  was 
awarded  the  imperial  purple;  to-day  he  is  forced 
into  the  prison  dress. 

And  yet,  though  psychologists  represent  him 
as  monstrous,  in  fiction  he  still  holds  heroic 
sway.  He  is  a  man  more  bold  than  armies, 
for  he  stands  alone  against  humanity. 

Three  novels  have  recently  appeared,  each  of 
which  views  the  criminal  from  a  different  angle. 

& 

In  “The  Sixty-First  Second”  (Stokes)  Owen 
Johnson  tells  a  story  of  surpassing  ingenuity. 

A  valuable  ring  is  lent  to  Mrs.  Kildair  by  a 
great  capitalist  who  is  in  love  with  her.  That 
night  she  has  a  number  of  fashionable  guests  in 
her  apartment  and  the  ring  is  stolen.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  on  becoming  aware  of  her  loss,  she  has  the 
doors  locked,  announces  what  has  happened,  and 
declares  that  she  will  count  a  hundred :  if  the  ring 
is  not  returned  before  she  has  finished  counting 
she  will  call  in  detectives  and  have  everybody 
searched.  In  order  that  restoration  may  be  made 
more  easy  for  the  culprit ,  all  the  lights  are  turned 
out,  and  the  guests  are  bidden  to  gather  closely 
about  a  table.  At  the  sixty-first  second  a  ring 
is  heard  to  fall  on  the  table.  The  counting  is 
continued  up  to  a  hundred.  When  the  lights 
are  switched  on  the  ring  has  vanished. 

Who  took  it  the  first  time  and  who  the  second? 
The  book  of  its  kind  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
work,  planned  with  the  extremest  economy  of 
words  and  devoid  of  trickery  to  delude  the 
reader.  No  wilfully  false  clues  are  given,  and 
yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  last  two  chap>- 
ters  had  been  omitted  no  reader  would  ever 
have  guessed  the  complete  solution  of  the  theft. 


wrongly  condemned.  The  quarry’s  name  was 
Montgomery.  On  circumstantial  evidence  he 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  night-watchman 
in  New  York,  condemned,  and  sent  to  Sing 
Sing  for  life.  He  contrived  to  break  jail  and 
effected  a  successful  flight  to  the  South,  where 
he  became  an  inventor  in  the  cotton-mills,  and 
rose  to  be  a  rich  and  respected  man. 

He  has  married  and  has  apparently  blotted 
out  his  past,  when  the  detective  who  arrested 
him  in  the  first  instance  gets  upon  his  track. 
Montgomery  has  cleverly  alterecl  all  his  meas¬ 
urements,  that  he  may  make  identification  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  indelible  chart  on  his  finger¬ 
tips  is  unalterable. 

This  is  an  American  rendering  of  “Les  Mise- 
rables,”  but  it  sacrifices  nothing  of  sanity  to 
melodrama.  It  describes  a  type  case  of 'a  thing 
which  happens  more  often  than  we  dare  ac¬ 
knowledge — the  relentlessness  of  police  justice, 
so-called,  even  when  it  has  reason  to  believe  it 
has  miscarried.  The  book  is  an  accusation— 
a  loud-voiced  protest. 

0 

I  suppose  “The  Crystal  Stopper”  (Doubleday, 
Page),  by  Maurice  Le  Blanc,  is  immoral:  it  de¬ 
picts  a  master-bandit  in  flattering  terms.  It  is 
another  of  Arsene  Lupin’s  adventures.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  most  distinguished  burglary  which 
is  muddled  by  traitors  in  the  band,  it  develops 
into  a  runaway  account  of  the  quest  for  the 
crystal  stopper.  Neither  the  reader  nor  Ar¬ 
sene  Lupin  knows  wherein  lies  its  peculiar  value, 
but  it  must  be  valuable,  because  several  people 
are  trying  separately  to  steal  it ;  these  people  in¬ 
clude  a  beautiful,  virtuous  woman  and  the  head 
of  the  police  of  Paris.  Finally  the  woman  and 
Lupin,  having  circumvented  each  axiier,  And 
that  their  motives  are  the  same,  namely,  that 
they  may  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been 
condemned  to  death — so  they  join  forces. 

Here,  then,  is  a  king  of  knaves  turning  bis 
knavery  to  humanitarian  ends  and  doing  aO  in 
hostility  to  law  and  order.  The  situation  is  foU 
of  suspense — a  suspense  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  know's  wherein  lies  the  power 


“The  Quarry”  (Little,  Brown  &  Company),  celled  s 
by  John  A.  Moroso,  is  the  story  of  a  man  Letter.” 
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of  the  stopper.  For  downright  cleverness 
of  invention  this  story  has  scarcely  beefi  ei*jl 
celled  save  by  Poe’s  immortal  “Pirflofnajl ' 

A 


UNDER 

THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


“The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.  ” 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  Story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  wiU,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest- 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


When  a  traveling  street  fair  recently  left 
Albany,  Georgia,  a  local  merchant  was  left 
with  a  supply  of  confetti  on  his  hands.  As  the 
fair  was  “playing”  a  near-by  town,  he  thought 
of  a  friend  there  who  was  interested  in  one  of  the 
concessions,  and  sent  him  the  following  telegram : 

“Shipping  you  to-day  one  hundred  pounds 
confetti  to  sell  at  fair.” 

In  a  day  or  two  he  had  a  reply. 

“Stuff  here,”  read  the  telegram.  “How  do 
you  cook  it?” 

& 

In  a  Southern  town  lives  a  man  whose  pomp¬ 
ous  air  is  the  joke  of  his  neighbors.  Through 
some  queer  turn  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  as  delegate  to  a  convention  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  next  morning  after  his  return  he 
was  coming  down  the  street,  walking  even  more 
grandly  than  usual.  .A  group  of  loungers  noted 
this  from  a  distance.  Just  as  he  was  passing 
them,  0  w  fellow  jumped  behind  a  tree  and 
called  OL-,  “Don’t  you  bust  on  me!” 

m 

Manuel  Quezon,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  the  Philippines,  is  responsible  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story: 

“One  day  in  the  city  of  Moscow  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  little  child  who  was  crying  bitterly 
on  one  of  the  principal  streets.  His  sobs  soon 
hiough,  a  large  crowd  around  him.  He  was  a 
®i*erable-looking  little  wretch  and  his  how’ls 


were  loud  and  terrifying.  An  elderly  woman 
stepped  from  the  crowd  and,  placing  an  arm 
around  the  boy,  asked  sympathetically: 

“  ‘What  is  the  matter,  my  child?  Are  you 
lost?’  ” 

“The  child  sobbed  on  for  a  moment  and  then 
paused.  He  looked  all  around  at  the  large  audi¬ 
ence  he  had  assembled. 

“Then,  lifting  up  his  voice,  he  shouted 
loudly: 

“  ‘Yes,  ma’am.  I’m  lost.  Will  somebody  take 
me  home  to  Ivan  Troubetskoy,  the  champion 
•  clothier  of  the  South  End,  who  has  just  got  in 
his  new  stock  of  spring  overcoats,  suits,  neck¬ 
ties,  shirts,  hats,  and  umbrellas,  which  he  will 
sell  cheaper  than  any  one  else  in  the  city?’  ” 

ar 

Tony  came  over  from  the  old  country  and 
obtained  employment  in  America  as  a  section 
hand.  Some  time  afterward  he  went  to  his 
foreman  and  said:  “Boss,  I  like  haf  vacation.” 

“Why,  Tony,  you  don’t  need  a  vacation,” 
answered  the  boss. 

“Yes,  boss,  I  like  haf  vacation,”  repeated 
Tony. 

“What  do  you  want  with  a  vacation?  If  I 
give  it  to  you,  Tony,  you  will  go  over  to  the  old 
country,  blow  all  your  money,  and  then  come 
back  broke.  You  had  better  stay  here.” 

“I  like  haf  vacation,  boss,”  stolidly  repeated 
Tony.  “I’m  going  to  get  married,  and  I’d 
kinda  like  to  be  there.” 


t 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


Colonel  W.  F.  Cody,  otherwise  known  as 
“Buffalo  Bill,”  is  responsible  for  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“At  one  time,  for  a  few  months,  I  was  at 
the  head  of  a  theatrical  combination  that  did 
business  in  the  Middle  West.  During  a  tour 
of  one-night  stands  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
business  was  very  bad.  We  finally  disbanded 
in  one  of  the  Ohio  towns,  where  only  one  per¬ 
formance  was  given.  This  was  a  matinee,  and 
the  audience  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
As  I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  office,  when  the 
performance  was  about  half  over,  I  nearly 
stumbled  over  a  small  girl  who  was  crying  bit¬ 
terly.  I  stopped  and,  bending  down,  asked: 

“  ‘Why,  what’s  the  matter,  little  girl?’  ” 

“  ‘I  wants  me  money  back!’  screamed  the 
child  between  her  sobs. 

“  ‘Why,  don’t  you  like  the  show?’  I  asked. 
‘You’ve  seen  only  the  first  act,  you  know.’  ” 

“  ‘I  don’t  care  nothin’  ’bout  the  show,’ 
howled  the  child.  ‘I’m  ’fraid  to  set  in  that 
gallery  all  alone!’  ” 

& 


say: 

“All  you  chickens  that  have  laid  an  egg, 
raise  your  hands.” 

er 

Not  long  ago,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  the  actor, 
was  selecting  a  hat  in  a  well-known  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shop.  His  own  hat  removed,  he  stood 
holding  two  others,  trying  to  decide  which  to 
buy.  At  this  moment  a  young  man  of  the 
overdressed,  would-be-swagger  type  entered 
the  store  and,  mistaking  Mr.  Hopper  for  a 
salesman,  drawled  at  him  in  an  affected  and 
peculiarly  irritating  tone: 

“My  hat  doesn’t  fit,  my  good  man.” 

Before  replying,  Mr.  Hopper  quite  delib¬ 
erately  inspected  the  speaker  from  head  to  toe. 
Then,  turning  away,  he  said  sweetly: 

“Neither  does  your  coat,  my  boy.” 

0 

He  had  just  reached  the  philosophical  stage 
when  he  slipped  into  a  restaurant  l^tween  bars 
for  a  bit  to  eat.  He  ordered.  Then  he  sat  star¬ 
ing  ahead,  quietly  thoughtful  in  expression,  and 
waited. 

It  is  admitted  he  did  some  waiting,  too. 


What  happened  to  his  order  couldn’t  be  under¬ 
stood  outside  the  peculiar  convolutions  of  a 
restaurant  kitchen,  but  he  spent  half  an  hour 
sitting  there,  staring  ahead  of  him. 

At  last  it  came.  As  the  waitress  put  the 
order  before  him,  he  started  from  his  deep 
study,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  he  had  an  order 
coming.  Then,  looking  up  at  the  fair  transporter 
of  edibles,  he  said: 

“You  don’t  look  a  day  older!” 

0 

Little  Jimmy  came  to  Toronto  from  his 
northern  Ontario  home,  where  colored  folks  are 
hardly  ever  seen.  One  day  when  he  was  out 
walking  with  his  Uncle  Bob,  they  happened  to 
pass  a  colored  woman,  and  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  took  place: 

“Say,  uncle,  why  did  that  w’oman  black  her 
face?”  said  Jimmy. 

“Why,  she  hasn’t  blacked  her  face — that’s 
her  natural  color,”  said  uncle. 

“Is  she  black  like  that  all 
over?”  asked  Jimmy. 

“Why— yes.” 

“Gosh,  uncle,  you  know 
everything,  don’t  you?” 

0 

A  shambling  old  negro  went 
down  the  street,  leading  a  big 
dog,  with  a  “For  Sale”  sign  on  its  collar.  A 
little  girl  spied  the  dog  and  wanted  it.  She 
teased  so  hard  that  her  mother  finally  asked  its 
price. 

“Two  dollahs,”  said  the  negro,  an  expectant 
grin  dividing  his  features. 

“Two  dollars!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “Why, 
the  dog  isn’t  worth  that  much.  I’ll  give  you 
fifty  cents.” 

llie  negro  drew  himself  up  indignantly. 
“Lady,”  he  said,  “Ah  couldn’t  think  of  it. 
Why,  de  fellow  Ah  got  dis  dog  from  gave  me  a 
dollah  to  get  rid  of  him!” 

0 

She  entered  the  doctor’s  office,  truly  a  sorry 
spectacle.  Her  right  eye  was  bandaged,  a 
bruise  marred  her  cheek,  and  her  left  arm  was 
supported  by  a  sling. 

“Ah,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Brewster.  An 
accident,  I  see?”  said  the  doctor  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  “I  am  very  sorry,  indeed.  How  did  it 
happen?” 

“Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  was  like  this.  I  was 
a-goin’  ’ome  th’  other  evenin’,  an’  it  was  very 
dark  on  our  stair,  an’  I  thought  I’d  reached 
me  own  door,  but  when  I  knocked  it  wasn’t, 
an’  the  gentleman  what  opened  the  door 
thought  I  was  his  wife.” 


Kate,  aged  six,  had  been  going 
to  school  only  a  few  weeks.  She 
had  learned  to  raise  her  hand 
if  she  wanted  anything.  One 
day  she  put  this  method  into 
effect  when  she  was  sent  to 
the  chicken-house  to  get  the 
eggs.  Just  as  she  reached 
the  chicken-house  door  her  mother  heard 
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PUBLISHERS 


AST  April  we  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Uncle  Sam — Law¬ 
breaker,”  by  Frank  Blighton.  It 
criticized  certain  persons  in  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  others  directly 
connected,  for  details  in  the  handling  of 
power  and  irrigation  from  the  Roosevelt 
Dam,  near  Phoenix,  Arizona  —  not  as  an 
engineering  project,  but  as  an  example  of  a 
mistaken  attitude  in  our  big  national  policy 
of  reclaiming  arid  lands. 

Already  the  Government  has  invested 
about  $100,000,000  in  projects  of  this  kind. 
And  the  work  has  just  begun.  Any  one  can 
see  the  necessity  of  beginning  properly  as 
well  as  proceeding  properly.  We  feel  that 
e\'ery  one  should  see  the  necessity  of  calling 
attention  to  whatever  is  wrong,  so  that 
future  efforts  can  profit  by  the  example  of 
early  mistakes. 

We  have  received  many  letters,  praising 
and  blaming  us.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  are  those  that  call  us  to  account  for 
publkhing  material  which  they  suggest 
tends  in  general  to  “knock”  a  particular 
region. 


realize  the  big  things  that  are  being  done 
out  there.  And  we  realize  the  need  for 
eveiy'  kind  of  help. 

We  too  want  to  boost — where  we  feel 
that  a  boost  will  do  the  most  good.  We 
may  differ,  though,  from  some  of  our  critics 
in  deciding  which  is  the  best  way  to  boost. 
Sometimes,  we  believe,  a  good  thing  can  be 
boosted  more  effectively  after  the  bad  de¬ 
tails  in  it  are  eradicated. 

Below  is  a  tv-pical  letter.  We  publish  it 
because  it  is  informative.  But  more  than 
that,  we  publish  it  because  we  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  for  giving  the  kind  of  a 
boost  we  have  been  criticized  for  not  giving. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  your  .April  issue  there  is  contained  a  story 
which  tells  about  irrigation  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
•Arizona.  You  will  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more 
knowledge  regarding  the  effect  of  reclamation  on 
arid  lands.  We  know  your  desire  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed.  We  would  like  to  quote  you  a  few  hgures 
and  facts  that  will  convince  you  that  the  farmer  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  under  the  irrigation  project  is 
making  progress.  He  is  a  worker.  His  task  of  making 
the  one-time  desert  a  paradise  of  roses  is  no  easy 
one,  but  he  is  doing  the  job  well  and  is  happily  em¬ 
ployed.  He  has  builded  a  community  that  is  world- 
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Such  letters  are  not  surprising  from  the 
people  of  the  West.  They  are  instinctively 
“bolsters.”  One  principle  of  their  philos¬ 
ophy  is  this:  The  way  to  make  a  thing  suc- 
is  to  boost  it.  Or  conversely:  If  you 
can’t  say  anything  good,  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 


Now,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  our 
intentions  than  to  “knock”  any  community. 
We  know  the  spirit  of  the  West.  We  believe 
b  it— as  a  spirit,  as  a  motive  power.  We 
believe  in  its  energies  and  enthusiasms.  We 


famed  for  its  progressiveness;  he  has  established 
educational  facilities  that  no  other  section  of  the 
country  can  equal;  and  he  is  ready  and  able  to 
shoulder  his  share  of  the  burden  that  always  accom¬ 
panies  success. 

His  lands,  once  without  an  established  value,  are 
now  a  safe  investment  at  a  round  figure  p>er  acre. 
His  crops,  once  meager  and  uncertain,  are  now  as¬ 
sured  and  bountiful. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
Maricopa  County  (this  is  the  county  in  which  are 
included  all  of  the  lands  in  the  Salt  River  Project) 
was  $9,751,944.61.  To-day  the  valuation  for  taxa¬ 
tion  purposes  is  $27,599,785.80 — nearly  three  times 
the  former  amount.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  has 
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been  during  the  last  few  years,  the  few  years  that 
the  project  has  been  in  operation. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  fanners 
has  increased  considerably,  and  land  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  smaller  farms.  In  iqoq  there  were 
1,829  farmers,  owners  of  land,  entitl^  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  project.  In  1910  the 
figures  increas^  to  2,130,  in  1911  to  2,660,  in  1912 
to  3,048,  and  in  March  this  year,  1913,  the  total  ^d 
reach^  3t3b8.  This  means  that  from  1909  to  1913, 
four  years,  there  were  1,539  farmers,  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  settled  on  land  under  the  project.  The  average 
size  of  farms  here  is  46.7  acres. 

In  the  City  of  Phoenix,  the  center  of  the  irrigated 
land,  the  valuations  increased  from  $4,264,971.70 
in  1900-01  to  $12,451,295.90  in  1911-12. 

During  the  past  year  the  crop  return  from  the 
160,000  acres  now  under  cultivation  in  the  Valley 
reached  the  great  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  grown  from 
20,457  in  1900  to  34,488  in  1910.  And  Phoenix  has 
to-day  a  (Ktpulation  of  at  least  20,000.  A  commu¬ 
nity  that  can  build  in  its  cities  high  schools  that 
cost  $250,000  and  grammar-schools  that  cost 
$75,000  and  upward  each,  is  surely  a  healthy  com¬ 
munity  both  from  a  moral  and  financial  stand¬ 
point. 

Here  is  where  a  little  land  means  a  living.  The 
cost  of  irrigation  works  will  not  be  a  burden.  Power 
generated  by  the  system  will  within  a  year  be  pro¬ 
ducing  a  revenue  to  the  project  of  over  $500,000 
annually. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  the  farmer  wears  a 
smile?  That  he  goes  along  with  his  head  erect,  his 
eye  gleaming  and  his  pockets  bulging?  Honest,  the 
roses  here  are  great.  You  just  can’t  resist ’em.  And 
where  men  grow  roses  along  their  ranch  fences  like 
they  do  here,  there  is  something  about  it  that  sp)ells 
happiness,  sunshine,  big  hearts.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  about  it  all. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  this  wonderful  country,  but 
come  and  see  it. 

■  Harry  Welch,  Secretary. 
Phoenix  &  Maricopa  County  Board  of  Trade, 
Phoenix^  .\rizona. 

NOW  EVERYTHING  IS  CLEAR 

■  In  the  June  Everybody’s  appeared  an 
article  by  Julian  Street,  entitl^  “Why  I 
Became  A  Cubist.”  On  page  819  was 
shown  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  by  Picabia,  entitled  “The  Dance 
at  the  Spring.” 

Many  of  our  readers  have  written  in 
since  -  the  June  number  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  appeared,  calling  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  their  opinion  the  plate  on 
page.  819  is,  upside  down.  Our  corre¬ 
spondents  don’t  seem  to  care  very  much 
whether  the  picture  is  up>side  down  or  not. 
Their  only  concern  seems  to  be  that  the 
truth  should  be  known. 

The  following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  correspondence  received: 


May  23,  1913. 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  June  number  of  Everybody’s,  page  819, 
the  plate  for  the  “Dance  at  the  Spring”  is  upside 
down. 

Of  course,  you  will  get  numerous  letters  on  the 
same  subject,  and  while  the  picture  is  just  as  plain 
upside  down  as  right  side  up,  those  who  haven’t 
seen  the  Cubist  exhibition  ought  to  have  the  proper 
presentation  given  them  so  they  may  feel  that  what 
they  have  missed  isn’t  going  to  worry  them. 

R.  H.  D. 

The  plate  in  question  seems  to  represent 
a  collection  of  a  child’s  building -blocks, 
some  of  which  have  the  corners  chipped  off. 
We  can  only  say  in  extenuation  that  it  was  a 
situation  where  we  felt  that  we  had  to  take  a 
chance.  There  were  only  four  sides  to  the 
picture  from  which  to  choose.  If  we  have 
unfortunately  chosen  the  wrong  side  and 
the  other  three  should  go  up,  it  is,  of  course, 
regrettable. 

When  we  consulted  Mr.  Julian  Street  in 
our  dilemma,  he  seemed  to  share  with  us 
the  feeling  that  the  “spring”  showed  plainer 
this  way,  and,  if  we  recall  his  conversation 
correctly,  he  even  advanced  the  idea  that 
he  thought  the  spring  showed  more  elas¬ 
ticity.  ■■  ■  C 

A  number  of  authoritite  consulted  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion  that  the  dance  seemed 
gayer  and  more  sprightly  as  viewed  from  this 
side  of  the  picture  than  from  any  of  the 
other  three  sides. 

We  must  confess  that  we  hardly  antid- 
pated  any  criticism  in  regard  to  this  plate. 
What  we  were  dreading  was  that  some  one 
would  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
plate  on  the  page  opposite  was  printed 
wrong  side  out. 

CONSIDER  VS  REBVKED 

Seattle,  V.  S.  A.,  Jvne  i,  1913. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wovld  never  vnder  vsval  cfrcv..:stances  ventvrt 
to  give  gratvitovs  instrvctions'to  an  editor  svch  as 
yovrself,  bvt  even  editors  sometimes  err,  or  forget 
elementids;  and  it  is  therefore  with  no  pride  of 
knowledge  on  my  part,  bvt  with  a  desire  to  fvrther 
the  vncrvshable  trvth,  that  I  firmly  advise  yov  that 
yov  have  cavsed  to  have  the  word  “Publi^ers”  in 
the  caption  “With  Everybody’s  Pvblishers”  in 
yovr  Jvne  issve  of  Everybody’s  spelled  “Pvblish¬ 
ers.”  This  in  common  with  architects  who  label 
their  buildings  “Bvildings.” 

Hark  back  to  the  kilt  days  and  yov  may  ret^ 
that  V  was  V  and  U  was  U  in  the  primer  yov  stvdied 
then.  Look  up  the  latest  primer,  and  yOv  will  find 
it  the  same.  Yov  will  find  it  so  in  all  accredited 
dictionaries. 

God  save  ovr  alphabet!  Yovrs  very  tnly. 
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A  Tribute  to 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper” 

By  James  Howard  Kehler 


I  THINK  I  ought  to  preface  this  tribute 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  saying  that 
the  bulk  of  it  was  written  some  time 
ago,  without  thought  of  publication  and 
purely  for  use  in  my  own  advertising  agency. 
It  began  as  an  analysis  of  local  newspaper 
values,  as  part  of  a  plan  I  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed,  of  attempting  to  give  to  my  office 
assistants  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
upon  which  successful  advertising  is  based. 

It  ended,  inevitably,  through  the  logic  of 
the  situation,  as  a  pretty  strong  brief  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  my  opinion  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  publication — I  of¬ 
fered  the  document  which  is  appended. 

I  am  more  than  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  a  property  which 
has  contributed  as  much  to  my  success  as 
the  Tribune  has.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
Tribune — not  because  it  ever  has  done  any¬ 
thing  consciously  to  foster  me,  but  because 
it  has  provided  a  medium  in  which  I  could 
make  successes. 

I  have  used  the  Tribune  so  nearly  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  making  of  these  successes  that  I 
have  long  been  held  up  in  other  Chicago 
newspaper  offices  as  the  perfect  example  of 
hopeless  prejudice.  This  has  not  added  to 
my  popularity — but  I  never  have  believed 
that  I  had  any  right  to  popularity  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  my  clients. 

Em  follows  my  analysis  of  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  values: 

“I  want  this  office,  within  reasonable  lim¬ 
its,  to  disregard  the  numerical  circulation  of 
newspapers — and  rates  based  on  such  cir¬ 
culation  figures — and  to  place  the  emphasis 
tn  every  case  upon  the  kind  of  circulation  of- 

r,  {Continued 


fered,  which  can  be  determined  accurately  by 
the  obvious  editorial  character  of  newspapers, 
and  verified  by  actual  investigation. 

“I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  a  newspaper  (using  editorial 
not  in  the  restricted  sense,  but  as  compre¬ 
hending  the  entire  paper,  its  news,  features, 
editorials,  etc.)  is  a  certain  guide  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  readers,  and  therefore  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  value. 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  newspapers  in  a 
city  like  Chicago.  As  this  agency  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  advertising  of  high- 
grade,  dependable  merchandise  and  service,  I 
shall  name  first  those  classes  of  newspapers 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  as  being  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  for  our  purposes. 

^^The  first  class  is  that  of  the  largest  circu¬ 
lations,  as  a  rule — because  it  is  consciously 
and  deliberately  edited  to  appeal  to  the  less 
educated,  the  less  fortunate,  the  less  advanced 
members  of  the  community.  This  class  of 
papers  devotes  its  energy  to  sensation  for 
sensation’s  sake,  to  the  stirring  up  of  class 
prejudice,  and  an  appeal  to  base  or  primitive 
emotions.  These  papers  appeal  to  the  idle, 
the  shifting,  and  the  shiftless  elements  in  the 
population  of  a  great  city.  Many  thousands 
of  them  also  are  bought  by  the  better  class  of 
people,  through  the  sheer  force  of  their  sensa¬ 
tional  headlines,  but  close  observation  invari¬ 
ably  will  demonstrate  that  they  are  bought 
in  such  cases  only  to  be  thrown  away  when 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  satisfied. 

“There  is  no  selling  force  back  of  such  cir¬ 
culation,  except  for  the  cheapest  and  least 
worthy  merchandise — first,  because  the  bulk 
of  the  circulation  is  amongst  those  who  can¬ 
not  buy,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  amongst  those 
who  do  not  take  the  paper  seriously. 

on  next  page) 
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‘TAe  second  class  is  represented  by  the 
thoroughly  respectable,  clean  and  wholesome 
but  also  thoroughly  ancemic  newspaper — the 
paper  that  is  clean  enough  to  “take  any¬ 
where,”  but  that  no  live  man  would  ivant  to 
take  anywhere. 

“These  papers  are  without  initiative — they 
never  ‘start’  anything — their  opinions  on  live 
subjects  are  conventional  and  innocuous. 
They  reflect  the  personality  of  publishers  who 
lack  alertness  and  initiative — and  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  favorite  reading  matter  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  constituency.  This  is  not  a  buying  con¬ 
stituency.  The  advertising  value  of  such 
newspapers — per  unit  of  circulation — is  away 
below  par,  and  any  rate  for  advertising  based 
upon  the  volume  of  such  circulation  is  too 
high  a  rate. 

“TAc  third  class  is  represented  in  Chicago 
by  the  Tribune. 

“As  stated  heretofore,  newspapers  And 
their  own  readers  in  a  community  by  the 
character  of  their  editorial  conduct. 

“The  Tribune  should  command  respect  in 
any  advertising  agency,  first,  by  the  fact  that 
— with  the  largest  morning  circulation  in  Chi¬ 
cago — it  never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  based 
its  claims  upon  volume  of  circulation,  but 
upon  the  buying  power  of  its  readers.  In  other 
words,  the  Tribune  has  recognized  the  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  mere  numbers  of  readers, 
and  has  been  edited  to  secure  a  certain  kind 
of  readers.  That  it  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  largest  body  of  readers  in  its  field,  with¬ 
out  cheapening  its  editorial  content  to  at¬ 
tract  mere  numbers  of  readers,  and  the  fact 
that  this  body  of  readers  constitutes  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  than  any 
equally  high-grade  paper  has  secured  in  any 
other  metropolitan  city — are  tremendously 
significant  facts. 

“They  prove  that  the  Tribune  is  more  than 
high-grade,  more  than  alert,  more  than  ade¬ 
quate.  They  mean  that  the  Tribune  is  cre- 
ative — that  it  has  produced  in  Chicago  the  kind 
of  readers  which  at  first  it  only  represented. 

“These  facts  mean  that  the  Tribune  has 
made  itself  an  influence  in  Chicago — an  insti¬ 


tution  of  genuine  community  service.  It  has 
not  merely  performed  the  accepted  functions 
of  a  newspaper  better  than  they  usually  are 
performed — it  has  widely  extended  the  func¬ 
tions  of  newspapers.  It  has  not  merely  weld¬ 
ed  the  better  elements  of  the  community  into 
a  compact  body  of  circulation  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  this  class  for  a  newspaper  of 
high  character — it  has  created  new  readers, 
of  its  own  kind,  by  offering  a  stimulalinf 
newspaper.  It  has  been  not  only  a  newspaper 
with  an  ideal,  but  a  newspaper  with  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  suggested  things  and  showTi  the 
way.  It  has  reoked  something  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  lives — it  has  been  edited 
as  a  public  utility'. 

“These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Tribune  is  a  great  newspaper,  but  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  they  also  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  the  greatest  advertia|| 
medium — per  unit  of  circulation — in  Chicagk' 
Since  it  has  the  largest  morning  circulation  in 
Chicago,  it  follows  obviously  that  it  is,  from 
every  standpoint,  the  greatest  advertising 
medium  we  have. 

‘‘The  people  who  want  ideas  and  action 
along  with  their  reading  matter  are  the 
live  elements  in  any  community — and  they 
are  the  buy’ers. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  situation  in 
Chicago  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  no 
other  city'  of  my  acquaintance  does  one  news¬ 
paper  so  completely  dominate  the  desirable 
buying  elements  of  the  community. 

“I  have  made  this  analysis  of  the  Chicago 
situation  primarily  to  point  out  the  proper 
basis  for  judgment  of  newspaper  values.  .\ll 
studies  of  newspaper  values  by  this  office 
must  be  made  from  this  standpoint — that  the 
advertising  value  of  a  newspaper  depends  6rst 
upon  its  editorial  value  to  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published.” 


(Signed) 


The  advertiseinents  in  Everybody'i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


There’s  Sunshine 


Every  day  of  the  year  for  the  mother  whose  “little  ones”  are  well  and 
happy;  and  the  health  of  children  depends  largely  upon  their  food  and 
drmk. 


The  toothsome,  mild  flavour  of  the  new  food-drink, 


Instant  Postum 


Qiuckly  appeals  to  the  normal  childish  appetite.  Postum  contains  gen¬ 
uine  nourishment,  and  is  a  most  wholesome  breakfast  cup. 


Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boiling,  but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  This  makes  it  right  for  most  persons.  Ex¬ 
periment  until  you  know  the  amount  that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it  that  way  in 
the  future. 

** There* 8  a  Reason**  for  POSTUM  - 
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IX 

Mahogany  or  oak 


HIS  MxnIIRS  VOKt 


What  is  this  vast 


audience  listening  to? 


It  is  a  representative  gathering  of  the 
thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  who  are 
entertained  every  day  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  by  Sousa’s  Band,  Victor 
Herbert’s  Orchestra,  Pryor’s  Band. 
Conway’s  Band,  and  other  famous 
musical  organizations  at  Willow  Grove 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

You  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  this  privilege — to  be  among  the 
music-lovers  here,  or  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  New  York,  or  on  the  Steel  Pier 
at  Atlantic  City,  or  at  other  places  of 
amusement — but  with  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  you  can  hear  the  same  music 
played  by  the  same  celebrated  bands, 
and  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  though 
you  were  really  listening  to  the  bands 
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Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
•ad  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 


no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  5  cents  per  JOO 
•  ictor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


themselves  at  one  of  these  resorts. 

And  after  all  that  is  how  the  majority  of 
people  hear  these  famous  bands — for  while 
they  play  to  thousands  in  the  great  musical 
centers,  their  greatest  audiences 
are  the  millions  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  world  who  in  their  own 
homes  spend  many  pleasant  hours 
hearing  them  on  the  Victrola. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in 
great  variety  of  styles  from  $io  to 
$500. 

Any  V^ictor  dealer  in  any  city  in 
the  world  will  gladly  play  your  favorite 
music  for  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Moatreal,  Canadian  X>lttr{butors. 
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kinds 


Everybody  likes  it  so  much  and  wauits  it  so  often — with 
its  fresh,  wholesome,  right-out-of-the-garden  flavor — that 
you  save  time,  and  avoid  disappointment  by  having  a 
supply  always  on  hand. 

Hadn’t  you  better  order  this  nourishing  satisfying 
Campbell  “kind”  today? 

Why  not  phone  your  order  right  now?  Your  money  back 
^  if  not  satisfied.  ~ 


21  kind*  10c  a  can 


Twas  Campbell's  Soup 
That  made  me  liold 
To  breast  the  loamine  sea, 
Howerer  cold 
The  waters  rolled 
Twras  wrarm  inside  of  me.** 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo(Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny- 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and- white  label 
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OUP 


**Put  in  six  of  the  Vegetable,  she  says.’ 


And  many  of  his  customers  say  the  same  thing.  In  fact 
this  is  how  most  of  the  practical  housewives  always  order 
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Heating  for  old  and  young 


With  another  long  Winter 
coming  on,  there  is  only  one 
sure  way  to  fill  the  home 
with  cleanly  warmth — with 
the  health-protecting  heat 
that  is  exactly  suited  to 
grandma,  baby  or  athletic 
youth.  Every  age  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  living  within  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  a  home, 
office,  shop  or  school  that  is 
evenly  warmed  by 


Boilers 


Radiators 


Write  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  Machine  is  cellar- 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genu¬ 
inely  practical  machine, 
and  mil  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


*  No.  MJ.W  IDEAL  Boiler  tad 


-  ....  „  luuu.  oolier  iBO 

«  M.  H.  ol  M-la.  AMERICAN 
cottioc  Ihe  owaet 
•»  •>>U  cot. 

jHe.  Ai  t>ii  price  the  caa 
.Cl*  ®'  'opoloble.  com. 
Poteat  Ritter.  ThU  did  aot  la. 

accordlac  to  climatic 
“d  other  coadHIoai. 


Write  Department  20 
816^822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 
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GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


^  influence  of  the  bathroom  upon  the  health  of  every 

-L  member  of  the  family  —  makes  the  selection  of  the 
proper  fixtures  imperative. 

^  Because  of  their  sanitary  perfection,  Guaranteed 

Plumbing  Fixtures  have  brought  health  and  comfort  to  millions  of 
American  homes — and  their  installation  should  be  insisted  upon. 

In  order  that  you  may  plan  your  own  bathroom  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  we 
have  published  “Modem  BathfOOms” — a  book  of  100  pages  illustrated  in  colors. 

“Modem  Bathrooms”  is  the  only  complete  and  authoritative  book  on  Bath¬ 
rooms  and  their  equipment.  It  shows  practical,  modern  bathrooms  at  costs  ranging 
from  $78.00  to  $600.00 — with  prices  of  each  fixture  in  detail.  Floor  plans,  ideas 
for  tiling,  decoration,  accessories  —  together  with  model  equipments  for  kitchens 
and  laundries  —  are  also  shown. 

Send  6  cents  for  postage  for  this  book — and  see  n-hat  beautiful  nev; 

■  things  have  been  accomplished  in  home  sanitation.  When  you 

■  have  looked  through  its  pages,  you  vuill  appreciate  more  than  ever 
the  sanitary  excellence,  beauty  and  economy  of  'StandartT  fixtures, 

Standard  (Sanitate *11)1^. Co.  Dept.G.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


New  York  35  Weat  31tt  St.  Cioeionati  .  633  Welnnt  St. 

Chiea(o  .  900  S.  Michiian  Ave.  Naabville  31S  Tenth  Avc.,  So. 

Philadelphia  I2IS  Walnut  St.  NewOrleana  BaronneftSt.JotephSta. 

Toronto.  Can.  59  Richmond  St.  E.  Montreal.  Can.  2l5CorialineBld(. 


633  Wninnt  St. 
315  Tenth  Ave..  So. 


Pittaburgh 
St.  Lonia 


106  Federal  St.  Boaton 
100  N.  Fourth  St.  Louiaville 


John  Hancock  Bldg. 
319-323  W.  Main  St. 
648  Huron  Road.  S.  E. 


Hamilton. Can.  20-28 JackaonSt^W. 
London  57-60  HolbornViadnct.E.C. 
Houaton.Tex.  Prealon  A  Smith  Sit. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  Sonihem  Bldg. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  31 1 -SI  Eric  St. 
Fort  Worth.Tex.  FroniA  JoneiSlt. 
San  Franciaco,  Cal.. 

719-21-23  Rialto  Bldg. 
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Symbols 
of  Protection 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved  over 
teir  doorways  and  upon  their 
temple  walls  the  symbol  of  super- 
latural  protection;  a  winged  disk. 

It  typified  the  light  and  power 
of  the  sun,  brought  down  from  on 
kigh  by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  manner,  sought  protection  behind 

lie  solid  masonry  of  castle  walls. 

,» 

In  America  we  have  approached 
fce  ideal  of  the  Egyptians.  Franklin 
drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a  means 
of  protection  more  potent  than  the 
sun  disk  fetish  and  more  practical 
fiian  castle  walls. 

The  Bell  System  has  carried  the 
telephone  wires  everywhere  through¬ 


out  the  land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection,  with 
electric  speed,  reaches  the  most 
isolated  homes.  Such  ease  of  com¬ 
munication  makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and  protects 
our  national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
[  Jml  jm  And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Every  step  in  film  development  becomes  simple, 
easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It’s  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  “  Photography  with  the  bother  left  out.” 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank, 

Our  little  booklet,  “  Tank  Development ''  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  TheKodokCitj. 
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A  good  complexion 
is  a  precious  pos¬ 
session. 

Once  yours,  it  should  be  jealously 
guarded. 

The  exquisite  talc  powder  that 
bears  the  name  Williams  improves 
indifferent  complexions,  enhances 
the  good  clear  ones  and  preserves 
those  that  are  most  nearly  ideal. 
Make  its  use  a  regular  habit  and 
cany  it  in  a  Vanity  Box  for  the 
many  little  opportunities  of  freshen¬ 
ing  the  appearance  through  the  day. 

Four  Odors — Violet,  Carnation, 
Rose  and  Karsi. 


A  Vanity  Box  and  an  Interesting  Offer 


For  users  of  Williams’  Talc  we  have  had  manu¬ 
factured  a  charminpf  little  Vanity  Box,  heavily 
silver-plated,  containing  a  French  Powder  Puff 
and  a  concentrating  mirror.  We  will  gladly  send 
this  Vanity  Box  with  a  sample  can  of  Williams’ 
Violet  Talc  Powder  and  a  tube  of  Williams’ 
Dental  Cream,  trial  size,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  on  receipt  of  20c  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Company 
P.  o.  Drawer  No.  130  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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La  SaUe — The  dominant  style  of  the  Arrow  Shirts  have  Henley  doubk 
season.  An  artistic  collar  that  looks  cuffs,  which,  being  reversible,  affori 
well  on  most  men.  The  points  may  longer  service  and  less  laundering, 
be  worn  under  or  over  the  waistcoat.  SI -SO  and  vp. 

U,  S.,  2  for  25c.;  Canada,  3  for  50c.  Send  for  booklets 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  V' 
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by  the  use  or  Ingram  s  Milk¬ 
weed  Cream  any  woman  can 
have  the  very  essence  of  all 
beauty  —  a  pure  and  clear 
complexion,  a  soft,  unblem¬ 
ished  skin.  With 


IS  beauty  in  EVi 


^i^PEI-ICHTFUlTO  USt.WEV^O®^ 

READILY  absorbed. 

^•*o»C»  ***********  ^'’  ****p, 


you  need  not  deny  yourself  the  wonderful  benefit  of  fresh 
air— the  tonic  of  sun  and  wind.  You  can  get  out  in  the 
open,  shielded  from  tan,  sunburn,  and  freckles,  by  the 
protection  of  Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream. 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
Improves  Bad  Complexions 


L€t  U$  Prove  to  You  the  value  of  Ingram’s  Toilet  Specialties  by  a  personal  test;  write  us 
yours  and  your  druggist’s  name  and  address  and  receive  through  him,  free,  our  box  of  samples. 
Or  enclose  10  cents  and  we  will  mail  them  direct. 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
Windsor,  Ontario  47  Tenth  Street,  Detroit 

Face  Powder 

is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  complexion.  It  adheres  even  when  the  skin  is 
warm  and  moist.  Price  50  cents  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid.  A 
handsome  Vanity  Box  FREE  when  you  buy  Ingram’s  Velveola  Souveraine. 
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Reduces  Gasoline  Consumption 


Your  throttle  tells  the  story  of  gas  consumption  and  power  developed— tells  it 
truthfully  and  graphically.  When  your  motor  is  developing  full  power  the  throttle 
is  not  opened  so  wide  to  give  a  speed  of  say  twenty  miles  an  hour,  as  when  the 
motor  is  acting  poorly.  The  consumption  in  gasoline  is  not  as  great. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  reduces  gasoline  consumption  hy  iucreasing  power.  A  large  manufacturer  of  motor 
cars  (name  on  request)  conducted  several  tests  among  lubricants  competitive  with  Texaco  Motor  Oil. 
The  oil  that  these  tests  proved  to  be  the  tejt  was  twice  tested  against  Texaco  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults  in  favor  of  the  latter: 

Test  No.  1  Test  No.  2 

Decrease  in  gasoline  consumption  per  8  hours  Reduction  in  gasoline  consumption  per  '  hours, 

run,  3.21  gals.,  or  31.3^.  5.187  gals.,  or  28%. 

Decrease  in  lubricating  oil  consumption  per  8  Reduction  in  lubricating  oil  consumption  per 
hours  run,  .313  gals.,  or  24%.  7  hours,  .375  gals.,  or  33%. 

Increase  in  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  5.7,  Reduction  in  gasoline  consumption  perlOh.p 
or  31%.  hours,  .741  gals,  or  28%. 

Increase  in  miles  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil.  Reduction  in  lubricating  oil  consumption  per 
33.1  or  24%.  10  h.p.  hours,  .0537  gals.,  or  33%. 

Space  permits  us  to  give  here  the  results  of  only  these  two  tests.  Data  with  regard  to  others  tvill  be 
furnished  gladly  on  request. 

You  get  more  out  of  your  motor  in  the  way  of  power  and  put  less  into  it  in  the  way  of  jrasoline  and 
oil  when  you  use  Texaco. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  for  sale  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans  at  most  good  garages  and  supply  shops.  Ask  for  it.  For  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  booklet.  “Maintaining  a  Motor  Car,”  address  Dept.  F,  8  Washington  Street,  .Vew  York  City- 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  BRANCH  omcest  NEW  YORK 
BoMon  DiUm  Sl  Loots  Tnlsa  New  Orleana  Cbicato  Poeblo  Atlanu  Philadelpbii  B  P»e  KmM 
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Why  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  Makes 
This  Motorcycle  Comfortable 

The  ordinaiy  motorcycle  equipped  with  a  rigid  unadjustable  leaf 
or  coil  spring  that  must  be  strong  enough  to  support  a  300  lb.  man 
or  break,  makes  mighty  uncomfortable  riding  for  a  rider  of  lesser 
weight,  just  the  same  as  a  light  auto  equipped  with  the  heav'y,  stiff 
springs  used  on  auto  trucks  would  make  riding  for  its  occupants  any 
thing  but  comfortable.  The  adjustability  of  the  springs  in  the  FUL- 
FLOTEING  SEAT,  an  exclusive  patented  feature  of  the 


makes  the  Hurley- Davidson  the  one  motorcycle  that  is  absolutely  com¬ 
fortable  for  every  rider,  regardless  of  weight.  A  comfort  device,  to  be 
worthy  of  its  name,  must  not  only  protect  the  rider  from  the  jars  and 
jolts  of  rough  roads,  but  must  also  overcome  an  equally  objectionable 
feature,  the  rebound,  so  common  to  the  ordinary  motorcycle. 

The  FUL-FLOTEING  SEAT  of  the  Harley-Davidson  virtually  floats  or  carries  the 
weight  of  the  rider  between  two  concealed  compressed  springs.  One  of  these  springs 
assimilates  the  jolts  and  jars  due  to  bumps;  the  other  absorbs  the  rebound.  Thu^ 
the  rider  feels  no  jars,  vibrations  or  rebound,  but  floats  along  in  comfort. 

The  strength  of  these  springs  can  be  adjusted  by  a  few  turns  of  a  tension  nut  so  that 
they  will  operate  perfectly  under  the  weight  of  the  rider.  Thus  the  rider  of  a  Harley- 
Davidson  experiences  pleasure  and  comfort  going  over  the  roughest  road  as  he  does 
when  riding  on  the  smoothest  boulevard. 

When  you  purchase  a  motorcycle — get  a  comfortable  one  with  an  adjustable  FUL- 
FLOTEING  SEAT — a  Harley-Davidson.  Ask  the  nearest  Harley-Davidson  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  or  write  for  catalog. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  MOTORCYCLES  FOR  OVER  ELEVEN  YEARS 

327  B  Street  MILWAUKEE.  WISCX)NSIN 
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The  makine:  of  thin 
watches  which  shall  also 
be  reliable  is  fraught  with 
many  fine  mechanical  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

That  we  offer  a  thin 
watch  at  all  announces 
that  we  have  conquered 
these  difficulties,  for  never 
does  a  W altham  watch  go 
out  without  possessing  as 
its  main  glory  instrumental 
precision. 

The  “Colonial  A”  watch 
shown  here  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  imperceptible  in 
the  pocket  and  a  true 
Waltham  in  accuracy. 

Perhaps  you  would  like 
our  booklet  on  thin 
watches.  We  would  like 
you  to  have  it.  It  is  free 
on  request. 
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The  family  in  a  group  photograph- 
before  they  have  left  the  old  fireside 
and  gone  out  into  the  big  world— 
Ever  think  of  it? 

Nothing  preserves  the  home  atmos¬ 
phere  and  home  memories  like  a  group 
picture — with  father  and  mother  in 
the  center. 

And,  when  the  family  is  scattered 
how  glad  you  will  be  that  you  had  it 
done  in  time. 

Photography  almost  puts  this 
obligation  on  us.  Make  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to-day. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  do 
so  much  to  clear  the  skin' 
of  sunburn,  heat  rashes, 
itchings,  irritations,  chaf- 
ings,  pimples,  redness  and 
roughness,  and  do  it  so 
quickly  and  economically  as 
to  be  indispensable.  They 
are  equally  valuable  for  all 
purposes  of  the  toilet,  bath 
and  nursery. 

Cutlcun  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
depot  tor  free  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book: 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
A  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd. ,  Cape  Town ; 
Muller,  Maclean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Dnig  A  Chem.  Corp..  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

a^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  find  It  best  for  skin  and  scalp. 


Deal  Gently 
With  That  Corn 

Don’t  pare  it.  That's  hut  temporary. 
And  a  slip  of  the  blade  often  leads  to 
infection. 

Don’t  apply  liquids.  They  often  cause 
soreness. 

Apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster,  and  the  corn 
pain  stops  at  once.  Then  a  wonderful 
wax  — the  B&B  wax— gently  loosens  the 
corn.  In  48  hours  the  entire  com  comesont. 

Not  the  slightest  discomfort.  One  simply 
forgets  the  com. 

This  invention  makes  it  folly  to  have 
corns.  A  million  corns  monthly  are  now 
being  removed  by  it. 

Stop  and  think  of  that. 

Why  suffer  from  corns  — why  pamper 
them  — when  15  cents  will  end  them. 


w  ^  ^ 

1 

c 

D  ' 

=  A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B&B  wax.  It 
=  loosens  the  com. 

=  B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from 
=  spreading. 

^  C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to 
=  be  comfortable. 

^  D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

I  Blue-jay 
I  Corn  Plasters 

§  Sold  by  Druggists — ISc  and  25c  per  packa|e 

g  Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasten 

g  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
=  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 
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Quick!  That  Branch  House  Letter! 
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Tbt  btu*  sheet— a  glance  and  you  have  it.  No  time  wasted  in  sorting  papers— a  different  color  for 
Mch  branch  houme — for  each  form  used  in  office  or  factory.  That  is  the  Signal  System.  It  is  the 
•Tttem  in  use  in  most  large  offices.  It  gets  quick  action — speeds  up  the  whole  organization.  Send  for 
Tihuble  manual — “The  Signal  System  in  Modern  Business” — free  to  executives,  regular  price  25c. 
Tbt  paper  best  adapted  to  the  Sig^nal  System  is 


THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER 

hr  jt  ii  always  in  stock  in  white  and  twelve  colors.  The  best  paper  for  business  use 
“V®ce  and  factory  forms,  letterheads,  price  lists,  follow-ups,  etc.  Examine  closely  a 
•beet  of  Hammermill  Bond.  You  know  it  is  a  good  paper  as  soon  as  you  touch  it.  ^ 
uhai  that  feel  and  rattle  which  mean  “quality”— a  paper  fit  for  permanent  records. 

Iks  bast  paper  made  to  sell  for  less  than  9c  a  pound.  Fill  in  the  coupon,  pin  to  Name  , 

your  letterhead  and  mail. 

hammermill  paper  company,  ERIE,  PA.  /  Address...., 

-  - - -a*  Position  . 


Ev.8 

HaaBcraill 
Paper  CawMaj 

Eric,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

^  Please  send  me 
^a  your  book — “The  Sig- 
*  nal  System  in  Modern 
Business.” 


The  Return^K 
to  Health  ^ 

is  fraught  with  grave  dan-  W 
ger  of  relapse — particularly  ) 
from  overeating  of  ordinary 
foods.  What  is  needed  at  this 
critical  period  is  something 
that  will  supply  abundance 
of  nourishment  without 
overtaxing  the  weakened 
digestive  function. 

Sadist  Extract 

is  recommended  by  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  as  the  ideal  food-tonic  for 
convalescents.  Highly  nutritive, 
pleasantly  flavored,  easy  to 
digest  and  quickly  assimi- 
lated — it  supplies  the  very 
elements  needed  to  insure 
a  speedy  return  to  normal  . 

health  and  strength.  fill  . 

Order  a  Dozen  from  Your  Druggist 

Insist  Upon  It  Being  *‘Pabst” 

FREE  BOOKLET.“Health  Darts.”  tells  KVWt. 

all  uses  and  benefits  o(  Pabst  Extract. 

Write  for  it. 

PABST  EXTRACT  CO. 

IIiIwukte.Wis.  ^ 


summer  suggestion 


Powder  your  neck  with 
Mennen’s  where  your  collar 
and  collar  band  rub.  It  will 
keep  them  from  sticking  to 
you,  and  you  won’t  have  to 
be  continually  stretching 
your  neck. 


The  powder  absorbs  the 
perspiration,  your  collar 
won’t  wilt  so  quickly. 


Eliminates  chafed  and  raw 
necks. 


If  your  necktie  won’t  slide 
easily  in  your  collar,  rub  the 
collar  with  a  little  Mennen’s. 


For  sale  everywhere  25  cents,  »r 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Sample  box 
4  cents  in  stamps. 


A  Mennen 


GERHARD  MENNEN 
COMPANY 


EVERYBODY 


Newark,  New  Jersey 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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You  can  get  good  pictures  just 
as  soon  as  you  get  a 

P  R  E  M  O 

You  need  no  previous  experience,  no  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  Step  into  the  dealer’s  to-day 
and  see  for  yourself,  how  easy  Premos  are  to 
load  and  operate,  how  light  and  compact,  and 
how  altogether  desirable. 

Many  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility  and 
permit  ground  glass  focusing  with  either.  Others  are 
made  to  take  films  only. 

As  for  price,  you  can  get  a  Premo  for  as  little  as 
$1.50 — as  much  as  $150.00,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  in  price,  they  are  fully  dependable  cameras. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


This  is  only  one  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  and  sizes.  The 
Piemo  catalog  describes  these 
til  in  detail  as  well  as  the 
daylight  loading  Premo  Film 
Pack  and  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Tank.  Premo  catalog 
free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed 
postpaid  on  request. 


I  Name - 

I  Present  Occupation 


State. 


The  Tra/necf  Man 
Never  Worries 


When  the  chiefs  put  their  heads  together  to  hire  or  “fire,” — the  trained 
man  doesn’t  worry.  He  knows  that  there  is  always  a  place  for  him. 

You  can  look  your  job  and  every  man  in  the  face  if  you  possess 
the  training  so  much  in  demand  everywhere  today.  ‘  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  go  to  you  in  yoar  spare 
Iwe,  wherever  you  live,  and  will  train  you  to  become  I  r* 
an  expert  in  your  chosen  line  of  work.  Stich  a  training  1 1  Box  i! 

will  forever  take  you  off  the  “anxious”  seat.  ■  I  Explain,  withoui 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  how  the  I.  C.  S.  Hi  *^*°**°*  ‘  ^ 

tcan  help  you.  Mark  the  coupon  opposite  ||  ' 

the  occupation  for  which  you  H  '  ¥eTeb^one*icx 
have  a  natural  I  |  Architect 
g  liking,  mail  the  I  ||  ArehUectarul  Dr* 

I 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  ! 

'  Box  1869.  SCRANTON.  PA.  ' 

I  Explain,  withontfortherobligation  on  my  part,  howl 
can  qnalify  forthe  position  before  which  1  mark  X.‘ 


and  the 
I.  C.  S. 
kwill  send 
Hvou  facts 


Salesmanship 
Klectrical  Emelneer 
Elec.  LlsbtlnK  Siipt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Build  Inir  Contractor 

Architectaral  Drsltkamn 

Structural  Eu^ueer 
Coaer«t«  Caattmetiaa 
Meehan*  Knglnt^r 

■eekaaical  Drafttama 

Civil  Engineer 
■  ia«  8apariatead«at 
Stationary  Engineer 
Ptaabiac  A  St«am  Fittiag 
Goa  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Rt^aaf  raphy  A 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
li«tteriar  aodSlfal*alBtiag 
Advertising 
CoMaereial  lllavtratiav 
Industrial  I>«»Mignlng 
Commercial  Law 
Aatowahile  Raaaiac 
English  Branenes 
Poultry  Eurmlng 
Teacher  Hpaalih 

AsrtfaUara  Prvacb 

Cheaibt  Cvraiaa 


.1 
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The  ( P)  Brand  Shot  Gun  Shells— 


are  made  with“Steel  where  Steel  Belongs” — in  the  Aeadand  rm  when  ^ 
it  adds  real  strength  and  therefore  affords  greater  protection  to 
shooter  than  ordinary  kinds. 

ALL  Peters  Shells  have  this  steel  construction. 

H.  R.  Boaley,  shooting  Peters  Ideal  Shells  won  the  Southwestern  Handle^ ' 
St  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  lOth — from  19  yard  handicap.  The  1911  Gruj 
American  Handicap  was  captured  hy  Harvey  Dixon,  99  out  of  100,  from  20yHd 
handicap,  using  **  Steel  Where  Steel  Belongs  **  Shells. 

The  fall  duck-shooting  season  will  soon  he  on.  For 
dependable  shells,  say  PETERS  to  your  dealer.  I 


PETERS  CARHUDGE  CO. 


Cincinnati,  OUo 


Branches:  NEW  YOBK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Warlut 


Now  ready!  For  rabbits,  woodchucks,  crows,  hawks,  foxes  and 
geese,  get  this  superb  new  Model  27  Marlin.  Its  the  only  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle  in  the  market  using  the  popular  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge. 


The  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge  is  almost 
as  well  and  favorably  known  as  the 
.22  Short.  It  has  power  enough  so  that 
it  is  used  very  successfully  on  deer;  so 
accurate  it  is  extensively  used  in  target 
work;  and  so  cheap  you  can  use  it 
freely  without  counting  the  expense. 

Unless  you  wish  to  use  center-fire  cartridges 
and  reload  your  shells,  you  will  find  this  .25 
Rim-Fire  Marlin  repeater  the  most  convenient, 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  repeating 
rifle  obtainable  for  medium  game  and  target 
requirements. 

U»al  Hand  Booh  talla  all  about  rmloading 

cartridf,  htailad  for  6  eanta  in  atampa. 


This  new  rifle  is  our  popular  Model  27  le. 
neater  adapted  to  the  J25  Rim-Fire  cartridge. 
It  has  the  quick,  smooth -working  "pump” 
action  and  the  modem  solid -top  and  tide 
ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased 
safety  and  convenience.  It  has  take-dowi 
construction;  action  parts  removable  withotS 
tools;  it's  easy  to  keep  clean.  Has  Ivory  Bead 
front  sight  and  Rocky  Mountain  rear  sight; 
8  shots  at  one  loading.  Price,  with  24-inck 
round  barrel,  $13.15;  with  octagon  Spedai 
Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  $15.00. 

Sand  3  atampa  poataga  for  naw  catalog  ahombig 
eomplata  Una  of  Marlin  rapaatara,  riflaa  aad 
ahotgana, 

7]^  I/^a/in/TneeirmsGiL 

12  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Cosm  ‘ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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our  organization, 


Handsome  Structures  Everywhere  Built  with  Hy-Rib 


jUlMiJ  Buc 
M  Umw, 
Ikw  Ywfc 


Thin,  space-saving  fireproof  walls  and  partitions  are  built  by 
plastering  Hy-Rib — a  deep-ribbed,  steel  reinforce- 
ment  for  concrete,  stucco,  etc.  Roofs  and  floors 
are  built  without  forms  by  merely  pouring  concrete 
on  the  Hy-Rib  sheets. 

For  every  modern  construction — factories,  residences, 
stores,  tanks,  etc., — Hy-Rib  fills  a  need.  Easy  to  use, 
^  ^  economical  and  efficient,  it  makes  structures 

that  are  light,  fireproof  and  permanent. 


No  matter  tvhat,  where  or  when  you 
build,  write  now  for  Hy~Rib  book  free. 

-1  Tnissed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

I  634  Tnissed  Concrete  Bldf Detroit,  Mich. 

Reipforcing,  Hy-Rib  and 
Lath,  Steel  Sash,  etc. 


^AHN^ 
r  Buildins^ 
l^roductsj 

Ifep- 


55  ' 

-  fvir- 
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A  Personal  Word  From  “The  Man  Behind  The  Name” 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 


ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
SUgrr  ASra  Piano  and  the  Ste^er  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  w’orkiuanship, 

I  years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
i  future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  in¬ 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 

Rieger  l^^oiw 

Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  SUgrr  ItSoii*  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
j  commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
*  type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

AltgtraAm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 
dacta  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Bteger  plauo- 
iMtorles  at  Bteger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Bteger. 

PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
Ik€ SUger  Idea  Approral  FUin. 

6md  ior  our  catalog  and  other  ViA'VllO 

kUmtting  literature,  which  ex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
ylais  it.  Sent  tree  on  requeet.  Steger  BuiMins.  Cbicaso.  Illinois. 


TTteae 


That  PURE  and  FRES 


Soda  Water 


May  be 

Made  at  home 
in  a  Minute 

S?  ** Prana*’ 


gTHE  BRIGHTNESS! 
I  OF  EVERY  HOME  I 


made  safe  and  sore  with  little  work  if  S-io-One  is  alwsTS 
Qwd. 

S-ln-Ooe  oils  everything  from  guret  to  cellar:  Sewing 
machines,  bicyelea,  guns,  tools,  binges.  Won't  eolieet 
dirt  or  gum. 

8-in-One  deans  and  polishes  all  fine  f  omitore,  veneered 
<»*  varnished.  Removes  dust,  soil  and  ordinary  marks  of 
time  and  wear.  Also  makes  dusilngeasy  and  aanl- 
tarva  Contains  no  aeid:  do  unpleasant  odor. 

S'iQ'One  keepa  bright  and  prevents  tarnish  on  spigots. 
faoeeU,  metal  soap  disbea,  towel  racks  and  all  other  nickel 
fixtures  or  ornaments  in  bath  room  w^kitcben.  It 
vents  rust  on  all  black  iron  sorfacea,  indoors  or  out,  in 
any  climate.  .  ^  ^  ,  , 

VV  C  C-WrHe  todsy  for  generous  free  sample  and 
riVbCi  free  S-inOne  Dictiona^. 

8-in-One  is  sold  everywhere,  l0c,2Sc,  and  new  60e  a 
Economical  Hoosebold  Siae. 


^  S-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.  ■ 

42  CYH  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


SYPHON 


by  aimply  screwing  down  into 
the  Syphon  head  one  of 


CARBONETS 


A  child  can  make 
fruit  drink*  and 
ice  cream  lodas, 
or  sparkle  milk, 
cider,  iced  tea. 


If'rite  for  our  P.  S.  Book  of  rtcipet  for  delicious,  cooling  m- 
mer  drinks  and  the  name  of  ihe  nearest  "PRANA  ’'otela. 

“PRANA”  Carbonic  Syphon  Company 

213  Wyllis  Building  NewYotkQlr 


Start  each  morning 
with 

“Mum” 

and  keep  the  freshness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  well -bathed  skin  all  day. 

“Mum”  deodorizes  the  excretions 
without  affecting  the  pores. 

takes  all  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

and  prevents  all  bodily  odors. 
Unscented  —  stainless  —  economical. 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores.  If 
j-our  dealer  hasn’t  “Mum,”  send  us  his 
name  and  25c  and  we'll  send  it  postpaid. 

“Mum”  Mfg  Co  IIM  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


This  Utile  GM 
Had  Potts  Disease 


’  which  is  a  progressive,  d^' 
structive  disease  of  the  spin- 
••  al  column,  usually  tubereo* 
^  lar,  and  often  accompanied  br 
paralysis.  The  trouble  Id  tbk 
^  \  case  bad  been  in  existence 
w  \  three  years  when  her  mother, 
J  Mrs.  W.  8.  Taylor.  K.F.D.No. 

2,  Clinton,  Ind.,brouKbttbechild 
to  this  Sanitarium,  February  22Dd. 
1910.  At  that  time,  because  o<  the 
disease  and  deformity  of  the  spine, 
the  cbfld’B  head  was  forced  forwtnl 
—her  chin  in  contact  with  ber  cbest 
This  picture,  recently  taken, sbowi 
'^her  condition  and  appearance  at  tbk 
time.  Write  Mrs.  Taylor,  /n  thu  trealrssent  m 
thi»  caau  plaatmr  gsarit  toat  rsot'.ssaed.  The 

L  C.  McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

is  a  private  Institution,  devoted  exclusively  to  it* 
treatment  of  crippled  and  deformed  conditMA 
especially  of  children  and  young  ctdults. 

Write  us  freely  regarding  Club  Feet.  8pM 
Disease  or  Deformities,  Infantile  Paralysis,  M 
Disease,  Bow  Legs.  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck,  eft 
We  will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and  adrat 
yon  fully.  £x-patienta  as  references  everywlMiA 

The  L  C.  HcLatai  Sanitarimi 

868  Anbert  Ave..  St.  Louis, 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  2. 
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EVERYTHING  FROM  CEIURTO  GARRET 

,foJ(/m/bim.  Hardware,  Orui  &  Department  /fryer 

CLEVELAND  TORONTO 


MRIS  MRTERS 

No  netal  c«n  touch  you 


EVERYBODY’S  ^MAGAZINE 


No  Other  Cow  Like 
the  Jersey 

You  never  met  a  Jersey  owner  who  did 
not  take  pardonable  pride  in  his  Jerseys 
and  in  telling  you  all  about  their  ex¬ 
cellent  performances. 

“Jersey  milk”  means  the  richest  and 
most  nutritious  milk,  because  of  its 
larger  proportion  of  butter-fat  and  other 
milk  solids:  and  its  wholesomeness  as 
food  for  old  and  young  is  unsurpassed. 

When  you  begin  to  comiMire  cows,  you 
reach  one  conclusion:  there  is  no  o&er 
cow  like  the  J  ersey  for  the  DAIRY .  for  the 
FARM  and  particularly  for  the  FAMILY. 

I«t  us  send  you  demonstrated  facts  about  Jersey 
supremacy.  It  will  interest  and  convince  you. 

"Jeneys— always.  '* 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


You  Should  Buy' 
PARIS  G/1RTERS 

No  Metal  Can  Touch  Yon 

because  then  you’re 
sure  of  the  BEST. 

25(f:  and  50^ 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

Makers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Makes  Old  Tan  Shoes  Look  New 


When  you  see  what  REPRUS  will  do  to  old  faded,  scarred  and  stained  tan  shoe^ 
you  will  be  sure  to  use  it. 

REPRUS  is  a  shoe  repairer  and  shoe  polish  combined.  Previously  used  in  shoe 
factories  only,  but  now  p^ed  on  the  market  for  the  consumer. 

Shoe  repairers  are  charging  25c  and  a5c  per  pair  for  applying  REPRUS  to  tan  shoes, 
when  you  can  apply  it  yours^f  at  the  small  cost  of  25c  per  bottle  for  fifty  applications. 

Shoe  dealers  have  paid  41.00  per  bottle  for  REPRUS  before  they  knew  the  correct 
price  and  where  to  buy  it  direct. 

Children  usually  spoil  the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes  the  first  day  they  wear  them. 
Their  shoes  can  te  kept  looking  well  by  the  use  of  REPRUS. 

It  is  made  in  so  many  different  shades  that  any  taste  can  be  satisfied. 

Will  make  old  tan  shoes  look  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  stork  or  will  set  it  for  yon. 

Insist  on  aettina  REPRUS.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle. 

GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO.,  510  Washington  St.,  LYNN,  MASS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


know  how 


SUMMER’S  SUN 

deals  kindly  with  the  complexion  protected  by 
LA  BLACHE.  Users  of  this 
famous  beautiher  are  con 
spicuously  free  from  facial 
blemishes,  always  retain- 
ingtheirfresh  attractive¬ 
ness  of  youth.  Delicate 


—  fragrant  —  refined. 

Sub*tltut»a 

Th«f  be  dan^eroat.  Fleeh, 

White,  Pink  or  Cream,  SOc.  a  box 
of  dmrirleta  or  bj  mell.  Orer 
two  million  boxes  eold  annualtf. 

8en4  lOc*  for  a  $ample  box* 
BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

Franrb  Perfumera.  Dept.  8 
IM  Kinaston  St.,  Boeton.  Mms. 


MR.  AGRNT:— To  nppreclate  tk, 

Novitas  Watch  Pocket  Liglie 

You  must  see  it.  Looks  like  a  watch— 
Sells  on  sight.  Samples  on  receipt  of  uL 

So  wheel,,  lever,  or  ntchets.  „7,||n  iriimr 
Perfectly  simple — slm^y  perfect,  till -“ll LMU 


New  catidoa  and  wholesale  aaents*  erfrei  • 
roqusat.  A  bix  aallor  at  Pain  and  ExUbkMa 
NOVITAS  SALES  CO*,  feie  NMatBfmei 
17i  High  Street  Waltham,  Man 


PERFEaiON  IN  MIXING 


**Ebc  Colorabo  (Bern," 

A  beautiful  OenulneTopai,  of  pmitili 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  briliau. 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  br 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitaOMlk 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  gamM 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  m 
Ca.ooeach,  3  for  $e.oo.  Size,  up  to  tv, CM 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  LIKDEMi.SS,  Eiprrt  Sea  CmIh, 
ts^  Champa  Street.  Detm.  •- 


is  produced  by  usinj; 

Roberts  Lightning  Mixer 


the  “ROBERTS’*  mixes  and  beats  eggs,  cus* 
tards,  gravies,  etc.:  how  it  mixes  soft  drinks 
and  a  hundred  oth^  things,  and  how  simple, 
how  cleanly  and  how  well-made  it  it,  you  won't 
be  willing  to  keep  house  without  it.  It's  only 
SOc  Pint  size  or  T5c  Quart  size  by  pre^iaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  for  this  absolutely  unequall^  mixer. 
Who  can  afford  not  to  own  onet  Who 
wouldn’t  save  time  and  money  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  like  this? 

Writm  for  Illaotratmti  Cireniar 

Dorsey  Mfg.  Co. 

78  Broad  Street  Boston*  Mam. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  It. 
hew  Tark  Ageney*  Cai  A  Lafferty,  Rh  Park  PL 


WANTED-SALESMENANDSALESWOB 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  tl.OOUlii 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  toget  oaedM 
We  will  teub  you  to  be  a  bigb  grade  Traveling  Salesman  vW 
woman  by  mall  In  eight  weeka  and  asalst  you  to  seeuR  ■  m 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  tana 
Ib-actical  Salesmanahip.  Write  today  for  full  partIcuUn.  ■ 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  bare  iww 
placed  In  good  positlona;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  M** 
(nearest  offlee)  Dept.  111. 

NATIONAL  MLCSMCN’S  TNAININO  AStOCUTMM 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  New  Orleaanlgae 


na.vA.w  ...t  VT  A  l......  ..  _ 

Dntroit  two-ejeln  mmmibta  nnsiDM  with  nimnd  controllinj  Inwc — ^ 
witbout  ctmnkinf — ban  emly  S  moring  parts— anyonn  can  run  It.  The  Safe  Lao**-- 
lulaly  poo-niokabla— naadi  do  boatbouna  All  boats  flUad  with  alr-tigbt  companAW^ 
Dot  nink,  look  or  mat.  Wn  ara  sola  owDars  of  tho  patoDta  for  tba  maoufactura  otiw* 
loekiaamad  niaal  boata.  Ordorn  flilad  tba  dar  tb«r  ara  raeoind.  Boat, 
partof  tba  world.  Free  Catalog.  Steel  Rowboats,  $30.  ’’ 

MICHIOAN  STEEL  MAT  CO.,  12SO  leNeroea  Aveoae,  Detroit,  Mteh.  Lt, 


16  Years  in  the  Business 


BungatowB,  Chapala,  Schoolhouaea,  Caraaea,Studioa,  P/oyAovM^ 
When  shipped  from  our  fsetory  they  sre  l{ea<ly-Bullt  conipleie  In  erwwp 
resdy  to  set  on  tbe  foundstlon.  No  carpenter,  no  saw  lug.  no  fitting, 

piece  i*  Anwhed  aitd  Atted.  Our  hotweN  mr*  conatructed  oa  tbe  UNIT  t  KM.  K**'*^'’ 
h^lrd.  ANY  ONE  CAN  EREtrr  THEM.  All  Uw  part.  nr.  nuir.t.  r.-.!,  w.,rnda^ 

Use  numberi^  Billing  the  IqcisUm  of  •eery  piece.  WK  PAY  hKKiDHT. 
for  our  KReK  HANI^ME  BOOK  OP  PLANS  AND  I)l'>^liiNS.  SATiSt-  Af  lioN /'tAL 
MKRSHUN  A  MURLFY  CO.  611  Main  Nl..  sagliiaw.  Mich..  < 


Magnificent  Steei  Launch  $Qg 

Complete  With  CnRine,  Rendy  to  Run  V 


M&M  Portable  Ready- Built  CoTTAfili 

Complete  Ready  To  Set  On  The  Foundation  , 


TYPEWR 


TF 


KS 


FAC 


R.Y 


=  McKinley  Rocker 

=*  Quarter-Sawed  W  hlte  Oak 

^  Imperial  Leather  Cushions  or  Csne  Seat  and  Back. 

:  Height  32  In.;  width  27K  In.;  seat  20x20  In.  Chokeol  ~ 
eight  Dnlshes.  Shipped  In  finished  sections— low trelgbl  s 
— DO  expensive  packing— that's  tha  ‘‘wh7"ef  tkalawprki.  — 
Conree-Pnekt  Csttalos  Free  H 

64  Pagea — 400  Deaigru  ^ 

Get  our  direct -from-faetory  prices  on  Quarter- Statd  2 
White  Oak  Furniture.  See  tbe  splendid  values, 
tbe  up-to-tbe-miDute  styles.  Sold  on  a  year's 
i.  trial  under  guarantee  of  Money  Back 
^  If  not  abeolutely  satlslled.  Write  for 
—  the  richly  Illustrated  catalog  and 
begin  saving  furniture  money.  Ask 
-  for  Special  Oilers  on  Summer 
Furniture. 

■ Come-Packt  Fura.  Co 

^  aw.  006  Pemwood  Ae. 

Tole^,  Ohio  _ 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


ri,  i  1/' 

Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver — These  “Little  Ads 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  c«»h  di»count— 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 


Prove  it 


jti  u#  (anntl  inrw  tath  Clatajitd  ^dvtrttitr  ftrmtalh,  ut  rtquta  tht  asnstantt  $f  mr  ttuUrt  in  ArtiWinf 
ctlumnt  anjthint  quittitnatU.  ftrmt  tUu  abta  th*  first  day  tf  rr.^nth  frtadint  daU  %f  fubluaxttn 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


H 


3!^MSF 


ARKANSAS 


jplHi  at  pure  water.  It  bas  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
a  soH  srerybody.  Wonderful  proeperis  for  Increase  In  values. 
Witte  for  free  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kansas  City 
Sorthem  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SUNNY  STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  rlimate  and  mar- 
kea,  lour  emeotiaLs  for  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
aloea  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
M  a  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
Fne  Booklet.  Dept.  "E,"  i^tanlslaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
Modeao.  Calif. _ _ _ 

PLACER  COUNTY  FRUIT  BELT— 160  acres  foot  hill  ranch. 
Hosia  Bam.  7  acres  Orchard  and  Vineyard.  Price  S35  per  acre. 
1  wllea  from  Court  House.  All  ran  be  Irrigated.  Will  grow  Alm- 
oadx  Walnuts,  Olives,  every  kind  of  Fruit.  Adjoining  orchard 
Wilor  tlOO  per  acre.  J.  M.  Bean  A  Co.,  Auburn,  California. 

MISSISSIPPI 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  glv- 
IW  sway  a  few  SveHtcre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  tigs  be 
MBlad.  The  owner  wanu  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
ranory.  You  can  secure  Ove  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
If  sitting  Eubank  Farms  Company.  Block  C,  Pltteburg,  Pa.  They 


GENERAL  FARMING  WITH  CATTLE  AND  HOGS  make 
..  kilisnil  certain  proGts  on  the  Cheap  lands  of  Northwest  Texas.  S15 

“  *“*•  nothing  down — 9  years  time — 6%  Interest.  Folder 

et  ooeoiiiwM  ikost  krlgation  In  the  shallow  water  belt  with  letters  from  farmers 
smsn  «  »»»  akesdy  omklng  good  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonisation  Agt., 
■**>“*  •  tTRSF  Ry.,  iMl  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago. _ 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

WILLOW  RI  VER — Coming  manufacturing  and  commercial  capl- 
>d  of  Interior  British  Columbia.  Located  on  Fraser  and  Wlllow 
Jlrtn.  Main  line  Grand  Trunk  PacIGc.  For  full  Information  write 
PwMe  Land  *  Townsltes  Co.,  562  Richards  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLaTTf INFORMATION  and  liters- 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  2S  CENTS,  beautifully  Illustrated.  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker,  bealthseeker,  investor  or  touii.<>t.  .Address  Board  of 
Trade,  Tampa.  Fla._  "The  143.2  per  cent,  city." 

FOREIGNERS  BEAUTIFUL  RIVER  FRONT  BUNGALOW 
Colony.  Paved  entrance  Main  and  Flfty-rrst  Sts.,  Jacksonville — the 
New  York  of  the  south.  Winter  Coney  Island  show  town.  Panama 
Park  station.  Tell-the-Truth  booklet  free,  write  Half  Million  Club. 


COCOANUT  GROVE  BV  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAVNE.ProN 
liable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow.  In  rehned  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  suitervised  by  us.  pays  exitenses.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  fJrove  Development  Co..  Cocoanut  Grove.  Fla. 

MAKE  YOUR  HOME  AT  LA KE~M  ALESrPolk  county.  Ideal 
climate:  hunting,  Hshlng,  boating — all  yours  with  one  of  our  un¬ 
spoiled,  elevated  lake  front  homealtes  or  farming  tracts.  Citrus 
fruits:  vcgetab'.ii:;  money-making  crops  winter  and  summer.  High- 
class  proposition:  low  cash  prices.  If  you're  ready  to  buy  write  for 
booklet,  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Co.,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  SlS.Ob  i>er  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine,  one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
Interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  la  Baume.  .Agr'l  .Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Room  65,  Roanoke.  Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEY-MAKING  FAR^sPlS  States.  *10  to  $50  an  acre;  live 
stock,  tools  and  crops  often  included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  -Agency,  Station 
2719.  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS~REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  prontable:  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn:  It  Is  a  good  thing  tor  you  If  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  la  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  circulation  Department 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


JjeOR^PORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
gaOrmeit  advartageR.  Coat  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 

buttneaR  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
fy  **1-^***^*^**^I^  by  uslnK  our  forma.  President  Stoddard* 
ggw  aycfetary  of  ArUona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 

are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
"■g  Company,  Box  8J.  Pfacenix.  Arizona. _  _ _ 

A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
HHZ.— .****•  I-**™  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields: 

opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for  “Polnt- 
—  to<ay.  Americyi  Collection  Smice.  18  State  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 

magazine  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
country.  The  work  Is  prolltable:  It  doesn't  take 
Jf*™:  It  la  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satlsfled 
TS '““Jttjm.ut  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
^  M*  kiooey — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
“Alter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
**»  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ikTSli^  PMnty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
»•  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
'WKsly  •  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


BIO  PROFITS.  Manufacture  ‘‘Barley  Crisps/*  new  confection. 
Sells  like  hotcakes.  5c.  package  costs  you  Ic.  to  make.  Machine 
and  Instructions.  preMld,  $7.^.  Send  10c.  for  sample  and  lltera* 
ture.  Barley  Crisp  Co.,  1619  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WANTED:  HUSTLERS  TO  SELL  AND  INSTALL  ESSEN- 
kay.  Essenkay  Is  a  tire  filler — it  takes  the  place  of  air  filled  tubes 
In  automobile  tires.  Impossible  to  have  punctures  or  blowouts. 
Rides  like  air.  Increases  tire  mileage.  Does  awav  with  tire  trou' 
bles.  A  chance  for  the  light  man  to  get  into  a  big  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Essenkay  Products  Co..  ,3701  Wall  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


CORSETIERS  should  write  for  our  Salesladies'  Catalog  de- 
rlblng  everything  needed  In  your  business.  Best  Goods.  Low¬ 
est  Prices.  Biggest  Profits,  wade  Corset  Co.,  Park  Ave.  and 

1.30th  Kt..  Xew  York.  _  _ _  _ 

HAVE  YOU  READ  THE  •‘QUIDE’TO  MONEY VILLE**?  If 
not  send  at  once  for  a  free  copy.  It  gives  the  famous  Clover  Club 
recipe  for  fattening  a  slim  purse.  You  will  find  It  profitable  even  if 
you  can  give  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  your  time  to  the  work.  No 
obligations  and  no  expense  to  Inquire  or  loin.  Address.  8ecretar> 
the  Clover  Club,  Helen  Hathaway.  The  Dellrzeator.  New  Y’ork. 


Kindly  mention  Everx'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN. 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


bI'( 


SOISTMANN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  Tbe  last  word  In  carpet 
cleaners.  Combines  best  points  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper.  Built  by  Arm  57  years  old.  Simple,  compart,  light,  band 
operated.  Cleans  completely— dust,  threads,  lint  ravellngs— will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sold  at  price  every  household  can  allord.  Will  dis¬ 
place  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Big  salary  easily  made  (either  men  or  women)  and  territory 
protected  absolutely — Ironclad  guarantee  bark  of  our  sweeper  and 
our  salesmen.  Don't  contuse  the  Solstmann  Sanitary’  Sweeper  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  for  terms  and  get  on  record 
for  your  territory  to-day.  See  Dun’s  A  Bradstreet's.  Address 

Excelator  Drum  Works.  Dept.  E.  Camden.  N.  J.  _  _ 

AGENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOB  where  you 
can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  proftts  of  $3,000 
or  more?  My  line  Is  snappy  household  goods,  tjulck  sellers. 
Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  E.  M.  Davis,  R62  Davis 

Nock,  Chicago. _ _ 

THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  tor  keeping  white  shoes  white  Is 
Bagof.  It  saves  so  much  time  that  It  is  becoming  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  white  shoe  cleaner.  Honest  Agents  Wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.. 

510  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. _ 

VACUUM  CLEANER  AGENTS:— HERE  IT  IS;  Absolutely 
new  design  in  wheel  operated,  powerful,  bellows  type  vacuum  cleaner. 
New  visible  noule.  Exclusive  appearance.  Srils  quick  at  $7.50. 
Write  for  particulars  about  money  back  guarantee  now.  Doty 
Company,  Agents  Dept..  Dayton.  Ohio. _ 


aOENTS,  canvassers,  crew  managers,  salesmen,  wanted,  every 
community  for  our  famous  7  and  8  cake  $1  soap  assortments,  adver¬ 
tising  price  25c.:  costs  you  12  l-2c.:  attractive  premiums  given: 
everybody  buys:  lose  no  time  getting  our  list  money  getters.  Moore 
Bros.  Co..  Manufacturers,  established  1890,  284  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300,000  protected 
positions  In  U.  B.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  clutnce  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay.  life¬ 
time  employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  8-6.  No  obligation. 

Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  D^  CX  _ _ 

SALESMEN  Making  small  towns,  whole  time  or  side-line,  should 
carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special  sales  plan  allowing 
return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes  quick  easy  sales.  $4.00  commission 
on  each  order.  Something  entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day. 
Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Blgel  8t..  Chicago.  III. 


AD9xrt.x^  I  Ci-x  cKcc  lur  ou  ua>s  uuiy.  uuc  uuxcii  suarauirru 

tJ.  8.  Fire  Extinguishers.  Secure  territory  now.  Sptvlal  offer 

fiven  to  but  one  representative  In  each  section.  United  Mfg.  Co., 
013  Jeflerson.  Toledo,  O. 


EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  I N  CO  ME  reproducing  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl- 
^ge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Plans  for  securing  business  free. 
Kalos  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


AOENTS — To  sell  the  newest  eleetrie  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
proHts:  sMes-drivIng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  c^triclty  required :  it  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  $25.  Write  for  parilculars.  The  Handy  Light 
Co.,  1018  Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 


AOENTS:  BIO  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wliard  Light  requires  no 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elee- 
triclty — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competition. 
Nagel-C'hase  Mfg.  Co„  157  E.  Erie  8t..  Chicago.  Ill. _  _ 


WONDERFUL  Hygienic  Telephone  mouthpiece  appliance.  Sells 
everywhere  for  $1.00:  profit  150‘'r.  One  agent  sold  1160  to  one  Com¬ 
pany.  Exclusive  territory  state  or  local  Agents.  Write  today. 
Sample  50c.  prepaid.  Phondate  Co..  507  Nasby,  Toledo.  O. _ 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIO  MONEY  In  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
business.  I  will  start  you  In  your  home  town.  Pleasant  work. 
Small  Capital.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylles.  Baltimore.  Md. 


BAD  DEBTS  COLLECTED  EVERYWHERE.  Pinkerton  A  Co.. 
U.  8.  Detective  Agency.  Representatives  wanted  to  sell  contracts. 
Bond  required.  Address:  Audubon  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  La. _ 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COiisT. 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known:  legitimate  new  nXi. 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address 'cius' 

54  West  34th  St.,  New  York.  “*•  “*■■1 

AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALFs^ 

?er8  for  our  goods.  establUhIng  growing  businesses  of 
ast  office  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samSS 
One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore.  Md  •* 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NFW.  t 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  ocniaim 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  $25  weekly  for 
Injuries,  $5(X)0  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  hs 
dental  Death,  $15  weekly  (or  sickness  or  Injuries.  Anouilcmk 
Midland  Casualty  Co..Reg.Dept..l345  Insurance  Exrhaj^.CB^ 
AOENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitary  ■tMi 
Every  home,  hotel,  factory  and  office  buys  on  sight  Soitn 
for  Itself.  Big  proflu.  Write  today.  The  Watrous  Ca.  E 
Fisher  Building.  Chicago.  ^  “ 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Ttriarile 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  hlghMiiir 
Write  (or  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  BnmCt, 
9  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn. 


WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AOENTS,  spare  time,  everjirhatiw 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper,  JapaneKom 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factoo  to  name 
direct.  No  peddling:  Just  take  orders.  Old  customeri  evorwlB 
H.  Ohashi  A  Co..  395  B'way,  N.  V. 


AOENTS — 250%  Profit.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  9*  li 
wild  fire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  (or  htewilt 
H.  Mathews.  19'23  Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


AOENTS— PORTRAITS  iSc.,  FRAMES  15c.,  .Sheet  Pkw 
Ic..  Stereoscopes  25c..  Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  SamphiBi 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  508  T,  1027  W.  Urn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 


“THE  ROUND-FILE  POPULAR  OAS  LIGHTER" tbeahw 
lighter  which  gives  absolute  satisfaction,  a  round  Die  bthia 
essential  to  a  first-class  lighter.  Agents  wanted,  isafetj  Gs 
Lighter  Co.,  Haverhill,  Maas. 


VOUNO  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  HIGH  CHARACTUw 
ability  wanted  to  represent  the  Fifth  Avenue  Mall  Order  CadSs 
York.  Will  give  restrirled  territory  to  competent  persoassBk 
nish  necessary  references.  Sales  made  direct  from  our  nap 
hensive  catalogue  of  smart  wearing  apparel  for  men,  wonia.  Mb 
boys  and  children.  Guaranteed  merchandise. — low  prIcea-HBl 
refunded  on  any  unsatisfactory  purchase.  Liberal  commIBBk 
first  and  re-orders.  Send  references  when  writing  (or  full  pafiMB 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Mall  Order  Co..  208  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


AOENTS— RESPONSIBLE  CONCERNS  ARE  ADVERTISING 
newest  selling  specialties,  money  making  propositions  In  "Monthly 
Directory"  (Illustrated).  3  montlis  10c.,  yearly  25e.  Only  author- 
lied  publiBhers.  Hertiert  Pub.  Co..  31  E.  27th  St..  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WHO  ARE  AMBITIOUS,  desiring  quick  resulu, 
steady  work  and  large  possibilities,  address  Dept.  E,  F.  A.  Davis  Com¬ 
pany,  Medical  Publishers,  1914  Cherry  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  Cabinets  to 
merchants.  Retails  (or  $7.50,  your  profit  $4.50.  No  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  (or  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 
Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St..  St .  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


to  Fifth  Avenue  Mall  Order  Co.,  208  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. _ 

SALESMEN  AND  AOENTS— WHOLE  TIME  OR  SIDIIW 
The  "Merit**  Pocket  folding  Tooth-Brush,  one  of  the  blncAiv 
on  the  market.  100%  and  more  profit  to  you.  A  pateotfdiw 
that  is  a  necessity.  One  sale  makes  a  doxen.  Get  your  tone 
today.  Write  the  Colonial  Company.  HaddonOeld.  N.  J. 

AGENTS— Postal  brings  free  "Monthly  Ulrectorj" 
contains  details  newest,  beat  selling  specialties  and 
propositions  of  responsible  concerns.  B  Publishing  Co.,  lUCV 

At..  New  York^ _  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED,  exquisite  line  imported  and  djj 
Blchara-Natura  perfumes,  creanu  and  toilet  goods:  Lamcv 
slon.  exclusive  territory.  Address  Dept.  No.  2,  Security  COw wiw 

port.  N.  Y. _ 

~MEN  OR  WOMEN  TO  EARN  MONEY  In  ^pare  tlBf-  *£! 
take  up  our  proposition  you  will  make  money,  and  It  will  bib 
short  time  before  you  are  Independent  of  the  ordlnair  l»)i 
No  capital  required.  The  Beck  Mfg.  Co.,  220  E.  41st  St..  N.i 


WRITE  MOVINO  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each.  Con¬ 
stant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary 
ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 

Publishing  Co.,  3035  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  (or  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions.”  "Patent  Buyefs"  and  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Ftm.  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  37,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 


LIVE  AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  selling  our  Perfumes, 
Toilet  Articles  and  Soans.  Quick  sales.  Write  Hopfinger  A  Roth, 

267  No.  Serond  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  _ _ 

~AOENT^THE  BIOOEST  MONEY  MAKER  OUT  IN  YEARS. 
Something  no  one  else  sells.  A  New  Line.  Send  postal  today  for 
full  particulars  to  A.  S.  Shuh,  Salcy  Mgr.,  1702  Sycamore  St.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE  SAMPLE  AND  AGENTS'  TERMS  for  the mW 
and  women  everywhere— city.  town,  village,  counirj’ — 
necemlty  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure, 
managers  also  wanted.  A  sideline,  spare  time  or  cleto 
all  your  time.  Dr.  H.  L.  Mlller.1099  Biwhwlrk_A\ e..Bt 
AOENTS.  EITHER  SEX.  WONDERFUL  OPPOjn 
Enormous  profits  are  being  made.  We  will  give  you  eicliBW 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing  and  dusting  mop. 
breaker.  Duncan  Bros..  24.30  W.  Division  St..  Chicago,  m. 


SALESM  EN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware..*^ 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  am 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pom 
We  help  you  sell  our  produrts.  Anglo-American  Pore 
Co..  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O.:  Toronto.  Canada  w 
tioental  Life  Building. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magnnne  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  AOENTS  (or  leidlMa^ 
cal  engineering  publication.  Liberal  terms  to  men  who  hanM 
their  ability  to  produce  results.  References  required.  iSm 
C.  B.  Parsons.  537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 


AOENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSi. 
tion  In  the  V.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  montkh.klt 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  t«Tttan:|B» 
toed.  Nox-elty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St..  Canton,  O. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


■M'T  THROW  your  rusty  luuklDc  tan  shoes  away.  Use 
wear  them  tor  best.  Makes  old  tao  shoes  look  new. 
SSnaviasers  wanted.  Cieo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  510  Washington  bt., 

yxi*. _ 

csrCIALTV  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  romnilaslons  being 
wrlie  tor  particulars.  E.  L.  .Arnott,  Clreenlleld,  Ohio. 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
dtrering  mirrors.  Xo  capital.  .Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Star  fraelnsiructlve  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  o|>eratlon.  CS.  E. 
legBMl,  Dept.  C.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

stLL  HOSIERY:  guaranteed  against  holes  or  new  hose  tree; 
•Jssnennanent  trade;  big  profits;  eyperience  unnecessary.  Inter- 
aSnl  mUIs.  Dept.  K,  West  Phila..  Pa. 

lOENTS— SALESMEN.  Seasonable  seller,  latest  $3..50  electric 
w,_|igs  Ills  demand  never  before  supplied;  home,  ofllce,  store, 
MTakeKeaBerly  .sought.  Repeat  orders  outnumber  first  sales,  you 
fMnI  tSRitory,  no  compelitlon,  unlimited  possibilities.  Write 
n«k  W.  AMen,  Agency  Nfanager,  1054  Sta.  F,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TIAVELINO  MEN:  It  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line 
ngihroar  special  Direct  newsdealer  prnirasltlon  to  handle  Every- 
sJt'A  AdTcnture.  The  Delineator.  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman’s 
UtiUie  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
■guv.  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


AQENTS — Steady  Income  tor  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hosiery  proposlllon  that  beats  them  all.  AVrite  for  temns  and 
tree  sample  It  you  mean  business.  Uuaranteed  Hosiery  Co..  1^3 
Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. _ _ 

AQENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  oBioe 
windows,  store  tronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  ran  pul  them  on. 
Write  to-day  tor  tree  sample  and  full  panirulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  X.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magazine  Representative  had  only  one  Magazine  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  live  widely-dlflerent.  easy-selUng  Magazines. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  The 
Magazine  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
profitable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  It  you  write  to-day 
to  Everybody's  Magazine.  Bpring  &  Macdougal  Sts..  X.  Y. 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  EARN  BIG  MONEY  EVERY  week. 
Introducing  our  very  complete  Fall  line  of  beautlf'jl  wool  suitings, 
wash  fabrics,  fancy  walstlngs.  silks,  hdkfs.  petticoats,  etc.  Up-to- 
date  N.  Y'.  City  patterns.  Finest  line  on  the  market.  Dealing 
direct  with  tbe  mills  you  will  find  our  prices  low.  If  others  can  make 
big  money  weekly  you  can  also.  Samples,  full  instructions  in  neat 
sample  case,  shipped  express  prepaid.  No  money  required.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Write  for  particulars.  Be  first  to  apply.  Standard 
Dress  Goods  Company,  Dwk  87  T,  Hlnchamt  *' 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


Films  DEVELOPED.  lOc.  perron.  All  sizes.  Prints:  Z'.zS'L  3c.; 

3‘4x4>4.  4c.:  3'4x5‘a  and  4x5.  5c.;  on  Postcards  5c.; 
hwiat  letum.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
glMm H sample.  G.  R.  Hoke.  l.YWa  East  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 

HI<1H.0RADE' AMATEUR  FINISHINQ.  We  are  experts  In 
Imlopliif,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satls- 
Mlii  laannteed.  or  money  returned.  Send  tor  price  list  "B." 
Lli.Prtaoe.  108  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  exchanging  and  soiling  second-hand  cam- 
(nsisdlnies.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks.  Century,  Premo  and  Gra¬ 
in  Ciasras  and  supplle...  For  3c.  in  stamps  we’ll  send  you  lllus- 
audettilogue  and  special  bargain  list,  "E. "  Gloeckner  A  Newby. 
ITltnadnay,  New  v'ork  City. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  all  over  tbe  United  States  send  tlidr 
Ha  M  us  lor  developing,  printing  or  enlarging.  Send  us  yours. 
Kant  hack  It  not  satisHed.  LIggett's  ".America's  Greatest  Drug 
AmT  Photo  Developing  Studio,  Bullalo,  N.  Y.  Lowest  prices. 

SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
FliiHereloped  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2S4X3>4,  3c.  Other  sizes 
apmiHiilily  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  SxlO's  2l)c. 
nnwated.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  A,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

OUR  STUDIO  M  ETHOD  will  give  you  better  results  In  develop- 
a  tad  printing  than  you  have  ever  bad.  It  you  will  send  one  film 
khcemmple  print  we  will  prove  It.  .Address  all  work  to  Ijinslng 
taa.  Boi  1485.  Springfield,  Mass. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


KODAKERS!  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER.  .Send  any  six  expo¬ 
sure  roll  and  30r.  for  developing  and  six  fine  Velvet  prints,  one  beauti¬ 
fully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and  sample  print  free.  Kamera  Shop. 
^9  .Auditorium,  Chicago. 

POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DET.ML 
in  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  6ex  roll  developed  tree  to  new 
cu.stomers  with  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 
Faults."  sample  velox  print  free.  C.  Pollard.  Lynn.  Ma.ss. 

“N  E  WVOR  K'S  LTaROEST  PHOTOQ  R  A  PH  1C  STOR  fwln  take 
ydur  old  Camera  or  anything  photographic  In  exchange  toward  any 
new  Kodak  or  new  Camera  of  any  make  or  size,  or  high  grade  Ana- 
stigmat  lenses;  send  to-day  for  the  largest  photographic  bargain  list, 
Koehler's  Camera  Exchange.  7  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  25c.  8x10  made  from  any  size 

negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Prints 
3e.  each,  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4e..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get  sample 
prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
M.  .A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  St.,  Wa-shlngton,  D.  C. _ 

FREE.  Kodak  and  Complete  Photo  Supply  Catalog  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Quality  Developing.  Printing  and  E:nlarging  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  CentralCameraCo..  I24South  Wabash.Ave.,Cblcago,III. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES  BY  MAIL,  any  size  roll  film  developed 
10c.,  film  packs  25c.  Trial  order  developed,  printed,  returned 
postpaid  '250.  Cyco  prints  2Hx4^^,  3c.;  3»4X4'4.  4c.;  3'4X5Mi.  4x5. 
or  postals  5e.:  8x10  enlargement  25c.  J.  Scanlan,  583  Toledo 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING — Our  New  money-saving  Bargain 
List  No.  18  now  ready.  Everything  for  tbe  photographer.  We  have 
made  money  for  others — why  not  for  you?  Write  us.  New  York 
Camera  Exchange,  111  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


way  to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  My 
$10  to  $100  each.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  .Authors’  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  School.  Box  130H.  Chicago,  III. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable;  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn:  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satisfied 


work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  ft  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Every  body's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
autolst,  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stampe.  Montgomery 
ft  Co..  105  Fulton  8t.,  New  York  City.  _ 


SPECIAL  SALE.  ALL  MAKES.  GREAT  SAVING.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Office  Supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  1887.  Write  for  List  No.  2.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co., 
237  W.  4th  St..  Clnelnnatl,  Ohio. _ 

AGENTS’  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  to  Intro¬ 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  in  every  make.  Typewriters  for  $5.00 
up.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row.  New  York. 


1 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


SOISTMANN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  The  Ikst  word  In  carpet 
cleaners.  Combines  best  points  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper.  Built  by  nrm  57  years  old.  Simple,  compact,  light,  hand 
operate.  Cleans  completely — dust,  threads,  lint  ravellngs — will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sold  at  price  every  household  can  afford.  Will  dis¬ 
place  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Big  salary  easily  made  (either  men  or  women)  and  territory 
protected  ahsolutely — Ironclad  guarantee  back  of  our  sweeper  and 
our  salesmen.  Don't  contuse  the  Solstmann  Sanitary  Sweeper  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  for  terms  and  get  on  record 
for  your  territory  to-day.  See  Dun's  A  Bradstreet's.  Address 

Excelsior  Drum  Works.  Dept.  E.  Camden,  N.  J. _ 

AQEN^TS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY’ JOB  where  you 
can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  profits  of  $3,000 
or  more?  My  line  Is  snappy  household  goods.  Quick  srlleis. 
Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  £.  M.  Davl^  R62  Davis 

Block,  Chicago. _ 

THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  for  keeping  white  shoes  white  b 
Bagof.  It  saves  so  much  time  that  it  to  becoming  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  white  shoe  cleaner.  Honest  Agents  Wanted.  CJeo.  J .  Kelly  Co., 

510  Washington  8t.,  Lynn.  Mass.  _ 

VACUUM~CLEANER  AGENTS:— HERE  IT  IS:  Absolutely 
new  design  In  wheel  operated,  powerful,  bellows  type  vacuum  cleaner. 
New  visible  nossle.  Exclusive  appearance.  Sells  quick  at  $7.50. 
Write  for.  particulars  about  money  back  guarantee  now.  Doty 
Company,  Agents  Dept.,  Dayton.  Ohio. _ 


agents,  canvassers,  crew  managers,  salesmen,  wanted,  every 
community  for  our  famous  7  and  8  rake  $1  soap  assortments,  adver¬ 
tising  price  25c.:  costs  you  12  l-2c.:  attractive  premiums  given: 
everybody  buys:  lose  no  time  getting  our  list  money  getters.  Moore 
Bros.  Co.,  Manufacturers,  established  1890,  284  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300,000  protected 
positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  cliance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S-6.  No  obligation. 
Earl  Hopkins,  Washington.  D.  C.  _ _ 


SALESMEN  Making  small  towns,  whole  time  or  side-line,  should 
carry  our  fast  selling  pocket  side-line.  Special  sales  plan  allowing 
return  of  unsold  goods.  Makes  quick  easy  sales.  $4.()0  commission 
on  each  order.  Something  entirely  new.  Write  for  outfit  to-day. 

Canfield  Mtg.  Co.,  208  SIgel  St.,  Chicago.  HI.  _ 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  30  days  only,  one  dosen  guaranteed 
C.  S.  Fire  Extinguishers.  Secure  territory  now.  Spes'lal  offer 
given  to  but  one  representative  In  each  section.  United  Mfg.  Co., 
1013  Jeflerson.  Toledo.  O. 


persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Plans  for  securing  business  free. 
Kalos  Mfg.  Co..  13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS:  BIG  EASY  MONEY.  The  WIsard  Light  requires  no 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec¬ 
tricity — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competition. 
Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co„  157  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BAD  DEBTS  COLLECTED  EVERYWHERE.  Pinkerton  A  Co., 
U.  S.  Detective  Agency.  Representatives  wanted  to  sell  contracts. 
Bond  required.  Address:  Audubon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 


MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent  Buyets"  and  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  37,  Washin,rioo.  D.  C. 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  ANI 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known:  legitimate  new'n^ 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Additm  C'h»«’ 

54  West  34th  St..  New  York.  «™t.niamtom. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOMESAlTs'^ 
gers  for  our  goods,  establbhlng  growing  businesses  of 
Fast  office  sellers.  Fine  profiu.  Particulars  and  samSw 
One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore.  Md  ■» 


AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
profits:  sales-drivlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required:  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  $25.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
Co.,  1018  Handy  Light  Block,  rinclnnali,  Ohio. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIG  MONEY  In  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
business.  I  will  start  you  in  your  borne  town.  Pleasant  work. 
Small  Capital.  Free  Particulars.  John  H.  Baylles,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AGENTS— RESPONSIBLE  CONCERNS  ARE  ADVERTISING 
newest  selling  specialties,  money  making  propositions  In  "Monthly 
DIrectOD’"  (Illustrated).  3  months  10c.,  yearly  25c.  Only  author¬ 
ial  publish^.  Herbert  Pub.  Co.,  31  E.  27th  St..  N.  Y. _ 


SALESMEN  WHO  ARE  AMBITIOUS,  desiring  quick  results, 
steady  work  and  large  possibilities,  address  Dept.  E,  F.  A.  Davis  Com¬ 
pany,  Medical  ^bll8lrere^l914  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
“E/TriTbIO  money  weekly,  selling  Collection  CablnetrTo 
merchants.  Retails  for  $7.50,  your  profit  M.50.  No  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 
Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WRITE  moving  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each.  Con¬ 
stant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary 
ability  or  corresixindenre  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Shushing  Co.,  3035  Atlas  Rank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LIVE  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  selling  our  Perfumes. 
Toilet  Articles  and  Soans.  Quick  sales.  Write  Hopfinger  A  Roth, 

267  Nm  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 

AOENT^THE  BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER  OUTIN  YEARS. 
Something  no  one  else  sells.  A  New  Line.  Send  postal  today  tor 
full  particulars  to  A.  S.  Shuh,  Salej  Mgr.,  1702  Sycamore  St.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  &  SIDELINE  MEN  EVER Y WH^F— 

290  dor.  cans  of  Police  Foot  Powder  In  3  mos.  Can  be 
where.  Are  you  ready?  100%  profit  and  automatic 
Goods  prepaid  to  you.  Best  thing  of  lu  kind  on  market 
tree  sample  and  offer.  Purtt^Laboratories.J058  B'way.Brook^” 
$250$.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOrSaTi 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  slcknesi 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  for  lio  iS- 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters.  Newark,  X  J 
SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  all  Shlnon  produMs  to  stores  ttoto 
bers  In  all  classes  of  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  nlmM 
attractive  deals.  17  year  quality  reputation.  Big  coiner 
All  or  part  time.  Shlnon  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  — 

INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETH  IN  tTNEWTrSbrnTi 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  omaattw 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  income  of  $25  weekly  for 
Injuries.  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $21X10  lie 
dental  Death,  $15  weekly  for  sickness  or  Injuries.  AoDuslaaE 
Midland  Casualty  Co..Reg.Dept..l345  Insurance  Exrhaiite.Cllv 
AGENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitstiT^ mewt 
Every  home,  hotel,  factory  and  offlee  buys  on  .sight.  Soitm, 
for  Itsell.  Big  profiu.  Write  today.  'The  Watrous  C*.  tt! 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago.  ^ 


EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  for  leadligMw 
cal  engineering  publication.  Liberal  terms  to  men  who  btninM 
their  ability  to  produce  resulu.  References  required,  kfike 
C.  B.  Parsons,  537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
tion  In  the  U.  S.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $2(X)  monthly.  Is  i 
show  you  bow  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  terrttor}' pn- 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  M  ANUFACTU  RERS  ofTtrtoedlR  | 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  hlgbeiiiig'  I  lupt 
Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  BniiC*.  " 

9  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.  Conn. 


WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  evenxrhtR, to 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper.  Japanese  tsim 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  mme 
direct.  No  peddling:  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  ertryshet 
H.  Ohashi  A  Co..  395  B'way,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — 250%  Profit.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  Sell  to 
wild  fire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  tree  aap 
H.  Mathews,  1923  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  JSc.,  FRAMES  15c..  .Sheet  Ptoto 
Ic.,  Stereoscopes  25c..  Views  ic.  30  days'  credit.  Sanpliial 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  508  T,  1027  S'.  Mto 
St..  Chicago,  ill. 


"THE  ROUND-FILE  POPULAR  GAS  LIGHTER" theetofp 
lighter  which  gives  absolute  satisfaction,  a  round  Ole  bekta 
essential  to  a  first-class  lighter.  Agents  wanted.  Saiety  Ca 
Lighter  Co.,  Haverhill.  Mass. 


WONDERFUL  Hygienic  Telephone  mouthpiece  appliance.  Sells 
everywhere  for  $1.00:  profit  150%.  One  agent  sold  1160  to  one  Com¬ 
pany.  Exclusive  territory  state  or  local  Agenu.  Write  today. 
8am;>le  50c.  prepaid.  Phondate  Co..  507  Nasby.  Toledo.  O. _ 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  HIGH  CHARACTEIal 
ability  wanted  to  represent  the  Fifth  Avenue  Mall  Order Co.dV> 
York.  Will  give  restricted  territory  to  competent  persona  stohr 
nlsb  necessary  references.  Sales  made  direct  from  our  coito 
henslve  catalogue  of  smart  wearing  apparel  tor  men.  women,  ahw 
boys  and  children.  Guaranteed  merchandise. — low  pricca— Mh 
refunded  on  any  unsatisfactory  purchase.  Liberal  commltotons 
first  and  re-orders.  Send  references  when  writing  for  full  partlmto 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Mall  Order  Co.,  208  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. _ 

SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS— WHOLE  TIME  OR  SIDEI^ 
The  "Merit''  Pocket  folding  Tooth-Brush,  one  of  the  blggeatoB 
on  the  market.  100%  and  more  profit  to  you.  A  patented  tojk 
that  to  a  necessity.  One  sale  makes  a  doten.  Gri  your  uniK 
today.  Write  the  Colonial  Company.  Haddonlleld,  X.  J. 

AGENTS— Postal  brings  free  "Monthly  Directory "  lUhimii* 
contains  details  newest,  best  selling  specialties  and  mooe)4M 
propositions  of  responsible  concerns.  B  Publishing  Co-  lllOw 
St..  New  York.  _ 


AGENTS  WANTED,  exquisite  line  Imported  and  !)«■» 
Blchara-Natura  perfumes,  creams  and  toilet  goods:  Lane  ttjjto 
slon,  exclusive  territory.  Address  Dept.  No.  2.  Security  Co,  sw 

port.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MEN  OR  WOMEN  TO  EARN  MONEY  In  -pare  'hne-  hj" 
take  up  our  proposition  you  will  make  money,  and  It  will  oeito* 
short  time  before  you  are  Independent  of  the  ordinary  pay  «"to■ 
NoJ|apltalJ|equllred^__The_Beck^Ifg^_Co-_220^^^1st^C^l^■ 
FREE  SAMPLE  AND  AGENTS'  TERMS  for  the  art IM-  * 
and  women  everywhere — city,  town,  village,  country — 
necemlty  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure.  Temj 
managers  aUo  wanted.  A  sideline.  Apare  time  or  clean  up  W** 
all  your  time.  Dr.  H.  L.  Mlller.lOWl  Bu8hwlrk_j^ve..Brookni^ 
AGENTS.  EITHER  SEX.  WONDERFUL  OPPORTbl^ 
Enormous  profits  are  being  made.  We  will  give  you  excluto**^ 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing  and  dusting  mW; 
breaker.  Duncan  Bros.. '2430  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  HI- _ . 


I "by,  I 
U  Ml 


breaker.  Duncan  Bros..  2430  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  HI- _ _  | 

SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardw^drijH 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sen 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  porkn 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork 
Co.,  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland.  O.:  Toronto,  Canada 3i»'-'' 
tinental  Life  Building. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  adx'ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


•MrT  THROW  your  ruety  looking  tan  shoes  sway.  Use 
.iwt  wear  them  (or  best.  Makes  old  tan  shoes  look  new. 
StMaruKTS  wanted.  Ueo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  olU  Washington  bt., 
UaMl*- _  __  _  _ 

sKCIALTV  salesmen  WANTED:  big  rotnmlsslons  being 
wide  lor  particulars.  E.  L.  Arnott,  (Jreentleld,  Ubio. 


m  dreriof  mirrors.  No  capital.  .Anyone  ran  do  the  work. 
Star  treelnstpicilve  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  U.  F. 
Dept.  C,  Boston,  Mass. _ 


SELL  HOSIERY;  guaranteed  against  holes  or  new  hose  free: 
sdiiMnnanent  trade;  big  profits;  experience  unnecessary .  Inter- 
aitaal  mil.  Dept.  K,  West  Pblla.,  Pa. 

iflENTS— SALESMEN.  Seasonable  seller,  latest  SS.-W  electric 
anMloo  Ills  demand  never  before  supplied:  home,  oEBce,  store, 
•iwnrkneeacerly  sought.  Repeat  orders  outnumber  first  sales,  you 
iMid  taiitory,  no  competition,  unlimited  possibilities.  Write 
Itwk  W.  AMcn,  Agency  Manager,  1054  Sta.  F,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TKAVELINQ  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line 
mw  lor  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proitosltlon  to  handle  Every- 
aly'a  Adrenture,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman’s 
Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
:mim,  Spcl^  and  Moutdougal  streets.  New  York. 


AQENTS — Steady  income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hosiery  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  lor  terms  and 
free  sample  if  you  mean  business.  Uuaranteed  Hwlery  Co.,  1023 
Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. _ 

AQENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
windows,  store  (roots,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  ran  put  them  on. 
Write  to-day  (or  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magazine  Representative  had  only  one  Magazine  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  five  widely-different.  easy -selling  Magazines. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  same  Rewards.  The 
Magazine  business  is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
profitable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  if  you  write  to-day 
to  Everybody's  Magazine,  Spring  A  Macdougal  Sts..  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  week. 
Introducing  our  very  complete  Fall  line  of  beautiful  wool  suitings, 
wash  fabrics,  fancy  walstings,  silks,  hdkfs.  petticoats,  etc.  Up-to- 
date  N.  Y.  City  patterns.  Finest  line  on  the  market.  Dealing 
direct  with  the  mills  you  will  find  our  prices  low.  If  others  can  make 
big  money  weekly  you  can  also.  Samples,  full  instructions  In  neat 
sample  rase,  shipped  express  prepaid.  No  money  required.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Write  for  particulars.  Be  first  to  apply.  Standard 
Dress  Goods  Company.  Desk  87  T.  Binghamton.-  N.  Y 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


FILMS  DEYELOPED.IOe.  perron.  Allsizes.  Prints:  2'a3il,  3c.; 
.'xtUi. IMiSK,  3isx4'i,  4c.;  3'<x5^2  and  4x3.  5c.:  on  Postcards  5c.; 
PiwiM  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
ghttree  as  sample.  G.  R.  Hoke.  l.AOfia  East  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 
HIQH-QRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINQ.  We  are  experts  In 
Moiiiiif,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satls- 
Xnta  fuaranteed.  or  money  returned.  Send  (or  price  list  "B." 
Lll. Prince.  108  W.  4lh  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


HEADQUARTERS  (or  exchanging  and  selling  second-hand  cam- 
mandlenies.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks.  Century.  Preino  and  Gra¬ 
in  Cameras  and  supplle.s.  E'or  3e.  In  stamps  we'll  send  you  illus- 
zited  catalogue  and  special  bargain  list,  "E. "  Gloeckner  A  Newby, 
171  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  all  over  the  United  States  send  their 
Hnito  us  lor  developing,  printing  or  enlarging.  Send  us  yours. 
iHaiT  back  if  not  satisfied.  Llgwtt's  ".America’s  Greatest  Drug 
knar  Photo  DeveloplDg  Studio,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Lowest  prices. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work, 
nni  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2t,x3!4.  3c.  Other  sizes 
maankiualely  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  SxlO's  20c. 
anountcd.  Uolumbla  Photo  Supp^  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

on  STUDIO  METHOD  will  give  you  better  results  In  develop- 
M lad  iwtntlng  than  you  have  ever  had.  If  you  will  send  one  film 
bilmaample  print  we  will  prove  It.  Address  all  work  to  Lansing 
iuAo,  Box  1485,  Springfield,  Mass. 


KODAKERS!  YERY  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  any  six  expo¬ 
sure  roll  and  30c.  for  developing  and  six  fine  Velvet  prints,  one  beauti¬ 
fully  hand-colored.  Booklet  and  sample  print  free.  Kamera  Shop. 
169  Auditorium.  Chicago. 

“  POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP“DET/riL 
in  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  6ex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
customers  with  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 

Faults,”  sample  velo^prlnt  free. _ C.  Pqfiard.  Lynn.  Ma.ss. 

■  ”N  E  W“ Y  OR  K’T^Ta  RO  EST  PHOTOG  R  A  PH  1 C  StO  R  E  will  take 
your  old  Camera  or  anything  photographic  in  exchange  toward  any 
new  Kodak  or  new  Camera  of  any  make  or  size,  or  high  grade  Ana- 
stlgmat  lenses:  send  to-day  for  the  largest  photographic  bargain  list, 
Koehler's  Camera  Exchange.  7  ETast  14th  Street.  New  York  City. 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  25c.  8x10  made  from  any  size 

negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5r.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Prints 
3c.  each,  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c.,  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get  sample 
prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
M.  .A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  St..  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

FREE.  Kodak  and  Complete  Photo  Supply  Catalog  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Quality  Developing.  Printing  and  Enlarging  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Central  Camera  Co..  124  South  Wabash  .Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
“PHOTb  SUPPLIES  BY  MAIL,  any  size  roll  film  developed 
10c.,  film  packs  25c.  Trial  order  developed,  printed,  returned 
postpaid  25c.  Cyco  prints  3c.;  3‘4X4‘4.  4c.;  3<4X5H,  4x5. 

or  postals  5c.;  8x10  enlargement  25c.  J.  Scanlan.  583  Toledo 
Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING — Our  New  money-saving  Bargain 
List  No.  18  now  ready.  Everything  for  the  photographer.  Wehave 
made  money  (or  others — why  not  (or  you?  Write  us.  New  York 
Camera  Exchange,  111  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


^WOTjON  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIQ,  if  you  know  how  to  write 
«■!.  investigate  before  you  Invest .  Don't  be  deceived  by  cheap. 
■JJWjade  courses  that  tell  you  what  youxalready  know.  Get  facts. 

^  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
■"jwwy  a  set  of  printed  Instructions.  We  Rive  you  Individual  at- 
personal  lastructlon  that  meets  your  nc^s.  Send  for  list 
graduates  and  prices  paid.  Ass’d  Motion 
Schools.  627  Sheridan  Ro^.  Chicago. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  AND  SELLING  mo- 
aiMmure  Plays.  50  pages.  50  cents  (silver).  Expert  Writer  says; 

It  nceptlonally  good,  and  very  much  to  the  point."  Edl- 
y  nmrly  exhausted.  Order  Quick.  G.,  Box  74,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

"iOyiNQ  PICTURE  PLAYS;  SIO  to  1100  each;  con- 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS.  E>sy  and  (a.sctnatlng 
way  to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  pay 
$10  to  $100  each.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  Authors'  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  ^hool.  Box  130H,  Chicago,  III. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country'.  The  work  is  profitable:  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn:  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satisfied 
with  vour  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  (or  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  la  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


rebuilt  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
I  ,'**™**7  thli  month  of  "Visible"  typewriters.  Olivers. 
It  inlur*:  ***■•  •“<*  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
inZum  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 

fx—Sygo*  .oreferred  fumtsbed  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
^•“Rorlum.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 

,4!j[R}TE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
AT*  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising. 
E.  I)rwISJ[®^J?™OAre  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
■  ‘fitryea.  Classified  Dept..  Everybo.-ly’g  Magazine,  New  York. 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS.  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
autolst.  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co..  105  Fulton  St..  New  'York  City. 


SPECIAL  SALE.  ALL  MAKES.  GREAT  SAVING.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Office  supplies.  Estab¬ 
lished  1887.  Write  for  List  No.  2.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co., 
237  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

AQENTS’  PRICES.  One  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  to  Intro¬ 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Typewriters  for  $5.00 
up.  standard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row.  New  York. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent,"  witb  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Procreas;  sample  tree. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washlnuton,  D,  C. _ 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  8clen- 
tlllc  American — Muon  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys.  376  Broadway.  New 
York — Washington  OIBce.  625  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C.  _ 

PATENTS,  TRADE  MARKS,  COPVRIOHTS.  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Dlfflcult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  tree.  Address  E.  G. 
Blggen,  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertlsen  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classined  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classifled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magatine,  New  York. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advks  sat  ^ 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptnesi 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  C'olenisa  iC 
Lawyer.  624  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C.  .  in 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  paieah^ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventlom  wuu4« 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Ad  via  C 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  U.  C. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATWII 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  probtable:  It  doastM 
long  to  learn:  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  you  It  you're  not  quite  aM 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  th^  tlaeliE 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  sMthe 
do.  ft  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  womaa,  n 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  faIrdaiS 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  detAs 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  OcM^m. 
Everybody's  Magaxlne,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOULD  MORE  MONEY  MAKE  YOU  MERRIER?  Then 
Join  the  happy  throng  of  Pin-Money-Makers,  In  the  Delineator's 
famous  Clover  Club  1  All  the  details  are  given  In  the  little  "Guide  to 
Mooeyvllle."  a  copy  of  which  you  may  have  Free,  merely  by  asking 
for  It.  Address  Helen  Hathaway.  Secretary  of  the  Clover  Club,  The 
Delineator.  New  York. _ 

NEW  THOUGHT 


35  YEARS  OF  NERVOUSNESS  and  How  It  Was  Mastered,  by 
The  Man  Who  Did  It.  Given  with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  New 
Thought  booklet  and  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  Nautilus 
magaxlne  of  self-help,  for  10  cents.  The  Elixabeth  Towne  Co., 
Dept.  654.  Holyoke.  Mass. 


POULTRY,  SQUABS.  ETC. 


43  VARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Turkeys.  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds.  Wild  Game.  Pheasants, 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Kirkwood.  Mo. 

TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 


CLARK’S  I6TH  ANNUAL  CRUISE  to  the  Orient,  February 
2nd.  by  magnlhcent  S.  S.  "Rotterdam."  24.170  tons.  64  Days. 
S400  up.  Stop-overs  In  Europe.  Week  In  Paris  or  London  S30. 
Flank  C.  Clark.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. _ 

FOR  WOMEN 


HATCH’S  JAPANESE  COTTON  WASH  CREPES  for  WalsU 
and  Dresses;  Low  priced — Durable — (require  no  Ironing).  Send 
postal  card  tor  samples.  Walter  M.  Hatch  A  Co..  148  Tremont  St. 

Boston.  Mass.  Dept.  D. _ 

EARNING  MONEY  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  THE  PLEASURES  of 
Clover  Club  membership.  It  you  would  like  to  receive  valuable 
gifts  such  as  solid  fdiver  Clover  Spoons,  monogrammed  stationery, 
hne  table  linen,  etc.,  etc..  In  addition  to  fattening  your  purse,  then 
write  to  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary  the  Clover  Club,  The  De- 
llneator.  New  York. _ 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


LIFE  INSURANCE  Pollrles  Bought— We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet .  Charier 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886.  56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  LAME 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  tor  any  person  with 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc.,  needed. 
Worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet. 

Henry  B.  Lots,  313  Third  Ave..  New  York. _ 

~  WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Every body’sClassIfled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classlaed 


1  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magaxlne,  New  York. 


AQUATIC  DEVICES 


THE  AUTO-PNEUMATIC  SWIMMING  BELT,  PAT.  lib 
Hating.  Weighs  1  lb.  Folds  5x6  In.  Protects  sea  irxrelilM 
lovers  of  aquatics  from  drowning.  $3.  Dealers,  or  30B 
New  York.  Booklet — Agents! 


SHETUND  PONIES— DOGS 


SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pleMH  at 
robust  health  to  children.  Sate  and  Ideal  playmates.  iMaa 
slve  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outnts.  StUMM 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cataloe 
Markham.  Va. 


tlogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Bex  ft 


FOR  COUNTRY  HOME  OR  LARGE  FARM  THE  QUIT 
Dane  Is  an  Ideal  watch  dog.  Intrepid,  powerful,  sagadomiBh 
tionate.  Thoroughbreds  S25.  up.  Send  for  catalogue.  Gaato 
Kennels,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME— MOCCASINS 


BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FEET.  Buy  “Navajo"  seft-aoMM* 
sins — made  to  wear:  heavy  buck  hide:  Indian  beaded:  unkma  to 
babys  2  to  5,  75c.;  chllds  6  to  9,  (1:  misses-youtbs  10  u  I.  BJI 
ladles  2  to  5,  S1.65:  ladles-msns  6  to  9,  S2:  mens  10  to  12.  CJkd 
postpaid  and  guaranteed.  Write  Star  Co..  Albuquerque,  N.lt 


BUGS  BOTHER  YOU?  In  house,  hen  coop  and  oiriml’' 
hach"  kills  every  bug.  Elasy  to  use.  Fleas,  lice,  bugs— la  tkth 
and  out  of  the  house.  Files,  mosquitoes,  moths,  mlllen.  ml 
ants,  gnats,  ticks,  hurry  away  and  never  come  bark.  HinM 
Man,  Beast  or  Fowl.  Moat  widely  used  Insectlrlde  In  the  w 
Write  for  price  list  and  free  sample.  Buhach  Mfg.  Co-  M 
Building.  Stockton.  California. 


KAKEMONO,  OR  HANGING  PICTURE,  painted  OB dk k 
famous  Japanese  artists,  finished  and  mounted  with  silk  asikn 
puked  In  a  fine  wooden  case.  Write  tor  free  Illustrated  cahhik 
Tokyo  Kakemono  Company.  Tangocho,  Akasaka.  Tokyo,  Ji|M 


INVESTMENTS-BONDS— MORTGAGES 


sonal  Inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  for  more  thaa 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney’s  opinion  with  evegkjt 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  7%,  Sam  W,  Butler.  Atoka,  OUtoh 

STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

DO  YOU  COLLECT  STAMPS!  It  so.  write  tor  40  pp.  IW^ 
List  of  Sets,  Packets,  Albums,  etc.,  free.  Every  applicant  atoj 
4c.  postage,  and  mention  Gift  D.  150  will  receive  pack^P 
different  stamps  free.  Bright  A  Son,  164,  Strand,  London,  to 

SI.M  to  Sieoe.M  cash  paidT^'or  all  rare  MfigJ 
to  date.  Many  valuable  coins  In  circulation.  Get  postxs.  to 
stamp  for  large  Illustrated  coin  circular.  It  may  mean  mucato 
to  you.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose.  Send  now.  Hto 
matic  Bank,  Dept.  B,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  .1 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  ^lAGAZINE 


CLFairy  Soap  costs 
but  5c,  bu  t  we 
could  make  it  no 
better  at  twice  the 
price.  Fairy  Soap 
floats;  it  is  made 
in  the  handy, 
oval  cake. 

C.Fairy  Soap  is 


pAIRY  Soap  is  the 
A  soap  for  little 
‘‘fairies  .’  Let  them 
splash  and  swash 
about  in  Fairy 
suds  to  their 
hearts’  content. 


Have  You 
cSLLittleTairy' 
in  your 
Home?” 


is  just  as  pure  as  its  white 
ness  indicates.  It  is 
dainty,  delicate,  and 
most  agreeable  to 

1  t  • 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  tc  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Send  us  a  2<t  Stam 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


We  know  that  if  you  once  look  thro 
pure  transparent  soap,  smell  its  delicate  perfume/j 
Its  rich,  creamy  lather  on  y  our  face,  you  will  oeil 
be  satisfied  with  any  toilet  soap  less  pure  and 


White 


liitares  4  toft,  clear,  beauttful  tkia.  Throe  ffesefatkae  el  liM 
women  ol  both  sides  tlie  Atlantic  have  pro  veo  its  merits. 

Sold  in  ererir  country  where  beauty  is  adaMo 
heahh  Is  desired. 

For  a  sample  trial  cake  send  2c.  stamp  today  to 

■idWas  A  KrMi.  Dcpt.  E.  2M  Bnadway,  RwM 

Another  ol  the  many  No.  4711  Toilet  PrepnAi 
that  will  delict  you  is  the  iamous  Ha.  4711  faih 
Colofne.  made  in  the  asdent  cHy  of  ColotMiK 
1792.  ^Id  by  food  dealers  the  world  ores 

F«r^  MbIWm,  No.  4711  Glockencnssc,  CoUfac  o/'t  Umm 

U.  S.  Branch.  Mulhens  &  Kropff,  New  York 


**Was  There  Anything 
/  Could  Have  Done?** 

In  the  long  nights  of  sorrow,  many  a 
mother  has  said  again  and  again:  “Was 
there  anything  I  could  have  done  to  save 
my  baby?  Anything  I  left  undone? ” 

Oh,  you  mothers  with  little  babies  in  your  arms — do 
what  you  should  do  now.  Nine  of  ten  babies  who  die 
are  not  fed  right. 

Learn  that  the  baby  is  blessed  that  has  its  mother’s 
milk,  and  for  the  baby  who  cannot  have  that  milk. 


Nesile’sFooE 


is  the  only  safe  substitute 

The  milk  of  a  cow,  even  if  you  are  sure  it  is  clean 
and  healthy,  does  not  suit  the  baby  until  much  has  been 
done  to  it — many  necessary  things  added.  All  this  is 
done  for  you  in  Nestle’s  Food. 

So  like  mother’s  milk  the  littlest  baby  and  the  most 
delicate  feels  no  change.  The  best  milk  from  cows 
guarded  and  watched  in  our  sanitary  dairies,  purified  and 
modified,  with  just  enough  wheat,  sugar  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  things  added  to  make  it  the  right  food  for  the  baby, 
whom  it  will  make  chubby  and  rosy  and  strong. 

Cold  water  and  two  minutes'  boiling  prepares  it. 
Try  it  at  our  expense.  Send  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plimentary  pack^e  of  12  feedings. 


Vacation  Pleasures  Doubled  if  Yon  Own  an  ’‘EVMK 

No  matter  where  you  spend  your  vacation,  on  salt 
water,  lake  or  river,  you  can  carry  your 


NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY, 

98  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name . . . 

Address . 
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TWO  shots  out  the  window  will  scare 
the  burglar  to  death  and  arouse  the 
neighborhood,”  say  the  police. 

With  her  Savage  she  still  has  eight  para¬ 
lyzing  shots,  which  she  can  send  as  slowly 
or  as  fast  as  she  needs  them,  and  straight  as 
she  points  her  finger,  even  in  the  dark. 

She  is  absolutely  safe  with  the  Savage,  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  say  you  “didn’t  know  the 
Savage  was  loaded.”  An  automatic  indi¬ 
cator  tells  you  positively  at  a  glance  or,  in  the 
dark,  at  a  touch,  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  outside  of  the  Savage  shows  condition 
inside  as  plainly  as  if  the  gun  were  transparent. 

S AVAG  E 

AUTOMATIC 


Police  advice  “  If  you  hear  a  burglar” 
aentiorsixcentsstamps.  SavaceArma 
Co.,  makers  of  the  famous  Savage  rides, 


The  only  $30  Wardrobe  Trunk  that  gives 
you  a  choice  of  five  interior  arrangements 


The  Indestructo  is  the  original  round-comer,  jointless  and  “smash¬ 
less”  trunk. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  original  guaranteed— Against-Any-Kind-Of- 
Damage  Trunk. 

Oidy  the  Indestructo  is  Registered  against  loss  always. 

It  was  an  Indestructo  trunk  tliat  traveled  10.1,000  miles  around  the 
world  for  t'&- 

It  was  an  Indestructo  that  dropped  235  feet  uninjured  at  Bullock’s 
Store  in  Los  Angeles. 

An  Indestructo  that  came  all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  find  “a  lost 
owner.” 


BUY  ^ 

IESTRUCT 

BAGGAGE  ! 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

the  indestructo 

SPECIAL  WARDROBE 


Every  history-making  event  in  the  trunk  field  begins  and  ends  with 
an  Indestructo  trunk. 

It  is  the  original— the  jjioneer-the  leader  in  value— price— strength 
—service — convenience— and  appearance. 

Any  I ndestmcto  owner  would  get  a  new  trunk  free  if  his  Indestructo 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  accident,  wreck  or  careless  handling 
within  5  years  from  the  day  he  bought  it. 

No  other  trunk  in  the  world  carries  this  awrantee. 

Because  no  other  tmnk  is  built  to  stand  tne  same  racking  abuse. 

The  Indestracto  is  the  trunk  you  want— the  only  safe  trunk  to  buy 
—or  to  travel  with. 

Remember  the  name — “  Indestructo  ” 

Remember  the  guarantee—”  Protection  alwayt—evermvhere." 

Write  today  for  the  Indestructo  Travel  book  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

508  Beiger  Street,  Mialiawake.  Ind. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  meet  every  demand  for 
a  dainty  dessert  confection.  Whether  served 
with  ices,  custards,  fruits  or  beverages,  they  are 
equally  delightful.  The  sweet,  creamy  filling  of 
Nabisco-the  delicate  wafer  shells-leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Truly  are  they  fairy  sandwiches. 

In  tcn-cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-fivc-cent  tins. 


A  D  O  R  A  :  —  Another  dessert 
confection  of  enchanting  good¬ 
ness.  Alluring  squares  in  filled 
sugar-wafer  form. 


TLSTINO; — A  dessert  sweet,  shaped  like 
an  almond.  A  shell  so  fragile  and  tooth* 
some  that  it  melts  on  the  tongue  disclosing 
a  kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


ahheuseiTbuschs 


^  Nature  provides 

nothing  of  greater  2 

benefit  to  mankind  than 
the  up-building  powers  of  barley 
and  the  nerve-quieting  properties  of  Saazer 
hops  as  presented  in 

MiHE^SER-BUSCf^, 


W  TRADE  MARK 

The  Perfect  Food  Tonic 

This  multipotent,  predigested  liquid  food  conserves, 
stren^hens  the  nervous  system;  creates  new  blood 
and  vigor  in  those  who  are  weak,  anaemic,  over-worked 
or  aged. 

u  Best  reconstructive  for  nursing  mothers.  \A 


Malt-Natrinm  contain*  t4Vi%  of  Malt  Solid* 
and  1  lool^  of  Alcohol.  Declared  by  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Department  a  Pure  Malt 
Product  and  NOT  an  alcoholic  beverage. 
Sold  by  druggiet*  and  grocer*. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Equally  desirable 

as  the  Drotectio 


l_j  as  the  protection 

insurance  affords  m  the  feeling 

of  security  it  provides.  You 

cannot  feel  secure  —  whether  you  are  owner  or 

occupant  of  a  Private  House,  Flat  or  Apartment 

—  if  you  are  only  partly  insured.  The  things 

you  are  apt  not  to  insure  against  are  the  ones 

that  quite  often  bring  serious  personal  loss. 


HOW  far  sighted  itisto 
be  thoroughly  pro* 
tected — to  know  that  whirterer 
may  happen— Burglary, Theft, Glsa 

Bresdcage,  Damage  by  Leakage  of  Water  or  Ex- 

Plosion  of  Heating  Boilers,  Loss  of  Rent  throoxli 
ire  and  other  calamities.  Injury  to  servants  or  tse 
Public — you  have  no  fear  of  financial  embamW" 
ment.  This  complete  protection  is  afforded  you  by 


THE  ETNA'S 

Combination  Residence  Policy 

(Sold  in  states  where  authorized) 

If  you  value  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  against  all  possible  financial  loss 


Fitl  in,  (ear  offanJ  mail  hack  coupon  NOW 


TO  THE  itTNA  ACCIDENT  AND  LIABIUTY  CO,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Please  mail  me  full  particulara  of  your  Combination  Residence  Policy. 
Everybody’s  ' 

My  Name  and  Addiwa 


1  Tear  of) 


o 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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These  are  the  two 
most  popular 
anti-skid  A 
tires 

made  Jm 


NOBBY£ChAIN 
TREAD  ^  TREAD 


in  every  season — tor  every  kind  ot  service — 
the  famous  Nobby  Tread’’  and  ** Chain 
Tread”  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
effective  automobile  tiresever  manufactured. 

Insist  upon  them.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

REAL  SERVICE  BRANCHES  IN  THE  LEADING  CITIES. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 

ATLANTA,  GA . 

BALTIMORK.  MD _ 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.. 

BOSTON,  MAS.S . 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y . 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. .  . 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  .  . 

JACK.SONViLlE,  FLA. 

NEWARK.  N.  I . 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.  I... 

RICHMOND,  Va . 

ROCHF.STER,  N.  Y. 

SAVANNAH.  GA. .  . . 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

S,ORCF.STER.  MASS 
WILKESBARRE,  PA. .' 

„  CENTR 

CHICAGO.  ILL . 

CINCINNATI.  O . 

CLEVELAND.  O . 


. 89  N.  Third  St. 

. 2022  Comitierce  St. 

Second  and  JeSerson  Sts. 
.  .  .  .2I.V2I7  Sixteenth  St. 

. 4ti«W.  Ninth  St. 

. .  .245  Jefferson  Ave.,  E. 
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. 706  San  Jacinto  St. 

. 527  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

. 1815  Grand  Ave. 
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SAN  FRANCISCC  ,  CAL . 636  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SEATTLE,  YY’ASH . 814  E.  Pike  St. 
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.  . . .  1100  Cathedral  .St. 

. 423  So.  20th  St. 

. 863  Itoylston  St. 

. 733  Main  St. 

....  14  So.  Church  St. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


De  Montluzin  Sl,  Gentilly  I'ernce,  New  Orleans.  l.a..  Connniaed  wita  Tarvia  X 


Fifty  Million  Yards  Treated 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'  I  'HE  rear  wheels  of  an  automobile 
revolve  more  times  to  a  mile 
than  the  front  ones  do. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  slip 
when  the  car  is  driven  at  high  speed 
and  this  slip  exerts  upon  the  road  sur¬ 
faces  a  powerful  and  destructive  abra¬ 
sive  effect  exactly  like  that  of  an  emery 
wheel. 

Ordinary  macadam  never  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  withstand  such  strains  and 
soon  goes  to  pieces  unless  it  is  given 
constant  and  costly  care. 

A  macadam  road,  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  traffic,  requires  the 
use  of  an  additional  binder  to  reinforce 
the  surface.  Tarvia  is  ideal  for  this 
purpose  and  has  been  used  successfully 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


on  over  50,000,000  yards  of  roadways 
and  pavements  in  this  country. 

Tarvia  may  be  applied  to  the  road 
during  construction  or  merely  as  a  sur¬ 
face  application. 

There  is  such  a  vast  economy  in 
maintenance  expense  that  it  more  than 
balances  the  cost  of  the  Tarvia  treat¬ 
ment. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades— 
“Tarvia  X,”  very  heavy  and  dense  for 
road  construction  where  the  voids  are 
large;  “Tarvia  A,”  a  lighter  grade  for 
the  smaller  voids  which  occur  in  surface 
operations;  “Tarvia  B,"  applied 
cold  for  dust  suppression  and  surface 
maintenance. 

Booklets  free  on  request. 
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^Stevens- 

Duryea 


The  distinctive  and  exclusive 
elegance  of  Stevens -Duryea 
Closed  Cars  goes  far  beyond 
the  demands  of  the  ultra¬ 
fashionable. 
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Nearly  a  Quarter  Century  of  Leadership 


Limousines  and  Berlines,  $5750  to  $6200 


Stevens- Duryea  Company 


Chicopee  Falls  Mass 


Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes 
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In  the  Summer  Time 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  going 
from  home,  changed  conditions  are 
temporarily  experienced,  which  often 
act  unpleasantly  upon  the  skin. 

The  best  safeguard  against  such 
skin  troubles  is  the  frequent  use  of 

Pears’  Soap 

which  protects  the  skin  by  its  soft, 
pleasant,  emollient  action,  and  at  the 
same  time,  insures  the  fullest  beauty 
of  complexion  of  which  the  skin 
is  capable. 

The  greatest  skin  specialists 
and  the  most  celebrated  beauties 
of  the  last  100  years  have 
testified  that,  in  hygienic  and 
beautifying  properties 

No  Soap  has  ever  Equalled  Pears 


TALC.’i, 

POCaJDER 


Delightful  after  your  Swim 

A  summer  necessity,  soothing  the  irritation  of 
sun-burn  and  wind-burn  and  making  dressing 
comfortable.  Just  the  right  proportions  of  boric 
acid  and  other  sanative  ingredients  —  safest  and 
best  for  you  and  your  children. 

We  couldn’t  improve  the  powder  or  the  box 
—  this  year  a  wider  choice  of  perfumes. 

Eclat  Cashmere  Bouquet  Violet 

La  France  Rose  (new)  Monad  Violet  Oactylis 

Abo  Colgate’s  Tinted  Talc  and  Unscented 

Purchase  Colgate's  at  your  dealer's  or  send  (our  cents 
(or  a  dainty  trial  box.  Mention  perfume  desired. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  E,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Makert  of  Cathmore  Bouquet  Soap — luxurioue,  lotting,  refined. 
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